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CBS  agrees 
to  buy 

Family  Weekly 
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N.Y.  News 
battles  for 
turnaround 
p.  13 

Lake  Placid 
prepares  to 
Hip  nress 
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the  door  on  public  discussion. 

The  Idaho  Statesman,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  provided 
the  forum  through  two  town 
meetings  which  attracted 
1,600  people. 

The  meetings  led  to  for¬ 
mation  of  citizen  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  and  to  a  revised  plan 
incorporating  some  of  the  best 
aspects  of  both  proposals. 

The  citizens  of  Boise  exer¬ 
cised  their  right  to  participate  in 
shaping  the  foture  of  their  city. 

At  Gannett,  we  support 
and  encourage  such  efforts 
as  those  of  The  Idaho  States¬ 
man  to  develop  community 
discussion. 

They  symbolize  our  proud¬ 
est  goals:  professional  excel¬ 
lence  in  news  coverage  and 
total  commitment  to  strong. 


Gannett 

A  World  Of  Dtftoront  Voices 
Where  Freedom  Speeks 


BOISE,  Idaho— Boise’s 
downtown  needed  revitaliza¬ 
tion  and  the  city  council  was 
pushing  a  renewal  plan  created 
by  a  council-chosen  developer. 

The  council  refused  to 
provide  a  forum  for  a  commu¬ 
nity  discussion  of  a  second 
renewal  plan  that  had  some 
public  support. 

The  council  simply  closed 


independent  service  to  the 
community. 

At  Gannett,  we  have  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  freedom  in  every 
business  we’re  in,  whether  it’s 
newspaper,  television,  radio, 
outdoor  advertising  or  public 
opinion  research. 

And  so  from  Oakland  to 
Oklahoma  City,  from  Bing¬ 
hamton  to  Battle  Creek,  every 
Gannett  newspaper,  every 
television  and  radio  station  is 
free  to  express  its  own  opin¬ 
ions.  Each  is  free  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  its  own  com¬ 
munity  in  its  own  way. 
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50  ideas 

worth  stealing 


1  Extra  news  hole:  We’ve 
gained  an  extra  1 V2  inches 
per  column  by  “massaging” 
our  text  type  to  take  out  unneeded  white 
space  between  the  letters.  We  also  made 
the  type  larger.  Your  computer  experts 
can  tell  you  how  —  or  write  us. 

2  More  Sunday  comics  in  the 
same  space:  We’ve  added 
five  new  color  comics  with  no 
increase  in  space  and  no  extra  cost.  It’s 
knowing  how  to  size  them. 

3  Calling  all  cooks:  A  locally 
written  recipe  exchange 
column  of  where-to  find  old 
recipes,  here’s-my-favorite-what’s- 
yours?  A  big  hit  with  readers. 


4  Working  women:  If  your 
area  is  typical,  more  than  half 
your  women  readers  work 
outside  the  home.  We  devote  a  Monday 
section  to  working  women:  profiles, 
columns,  working  fashions  and  more. 


5  Whodunit?:  Where  to  put  all 
that  crime  news  got  you 
stumped?  We  run  it  in  agate 
on  Page  2A.  All  the  crime  news  gets  in 
(take  it  right  off  the  police  blotter,  the 
wording  is  often  priceless)  without  your 
paper  appearing  crime  heavy.  Readers 
love  it. 


6  What’s  in  store?:  Some  of 
the  most  interesting, 
appealing,  glamorous  action 
in  town  is  going  on  in  department  stores. 
This  weekly  feature  lists  the  special 
events  sponsored  by  the  stores  and 
open  to  the  public. 

7  Sports  fan  panels:  We’ve 
picked  Colt  fans  and  Oriole 
fans  to  give  us  regular  input 
and  reaction  on  sports  news.  This  is 
reader  participation  from  local  folks 
whose  opinions  are  golden. 
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Another  beef,  just  what  BaKimore  doesn't  need 
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IS  the  real  Br>  Oerefc  a  tO  or  just  a  nee  6  ’’  6G 
Books  A  loch  at  bome  wnrtners  lor  the  younger  set  ii(^ 
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COUf  CTMLIS:  Oe  person  s  iunk  *s  another  s  treasure 


StartjnBTbday;  4^>feiwf  Comic*  3 
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8  What’s  happening  — 

outdoors:  You  don’t  have  to 
be  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  know  that  your 
readers  are  clamoring  for  fishing, 
hunting  and  other  outdoors  related 
news.  We  spotlight  the  outdoors  twice  a 
week. 

9  How  to  do-it-yourself: 

Baltimore’s  a  hotbed  of 
renovation  activity;  the  inner 
city  is  coming  back  to  life.  A  local 
renovation  expert  writes  a  weekly 
column  on  doing  it  yourself  or  what  to 
watch  for  when  others  do  it  for  you. 

^  Nightwatch:  Five  days  a 
^  bJ  week,  we  put  a  brief  spotlight 
■  ^#on  a  local  saloon,  bar, 
restaurant...  reporting  the  flavor,  the 
ambience,  clientele,  etc.  Secret: 
reporting  not  reviewing.  We  run  costs, 
features,  hours,  location  and  more. 

mm  •&«%*C*#$!:  With  movie 
^  ^  reviews,  we  run  a  sentence 
I  I  or  two  saying  specifically 
why  a  film  is  rated  R  or  whatever. 
Particularly  helpful  to  parents  in  knowing 
whether  there’s  nudity  or  vulgarity  or 
violence.  We  also  have  a  running  list  of 
mini-reviews  in  our  Weekend  section  in 
case  you  missed  the  original  review. 

m  mm  TV  Watch:  Each  day,  we  do 
^  a  locally  generated  column 
highlighting  the  best  on 
television  that  evening.  In  our  weekly  TV 
Book,  we  offer  a  long-range  projection  of 
what’s  coming  up. 

Want  more?: 
For  what’s 
happening  at 
Maryland’s  most  exciting  paper,  write 
editor  Ron  Martin.  He’ll  send  you  ideas 
13  through  50  and  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper. 
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The  Nev\«  American 

There’s  more  of  Baltimore  in  it. 


Post  Office  Box  1 795  Baltimore,  Maryland  21 203 
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A  Changing  America:  Trends  &  Forecasts 


America  no  longer  wants  strong  leadership  .  .  . 
Labor  unions  are  in  irreversible  decline  .  .  . 
Public  schools  face  an  explosive  revolution  .  .  . 


ese  important  trends,  which  are  restructuring 
our  society,  and  many  more  are  examined 
weekly  in  A  CHANGING  AMERICA: 
TRENDS  AND  FORECASTS— the  new  and 


only  syndicated  column  that  monitors,  analyzes 
and  interprets  the  local  news  in  more  than 
206  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
to  discover  where  the  country  is  going. 


Now,  let  your  readers  know  what's  happening  before  it  happens. 


A  CHANGING  AMERICA:  TRENDS  &  FORECASTS 


CARPER  &  NAISBITT 


I  he  dynamic  team  of  Carper  &  Naisbitt  is  in  the  business  of  spotting  trends.  Jean  Carper 
is  the  well  known  writer  and  broadcast  journalist.  John  Naisbitt,  internationally  respected 
social  forecaster,  is  senior  vice  president  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  &  White. 


"Fresh  new  voices  in  American  journalism  .  .  .  eminently  readable." 

Ed  Or/off  of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 


Already  appearing  in: 

Albany  Times-Union,  Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  Buffalo  News,  Camden  Courier-Post,  Elyria 
Chronicle  Telegram,  Dayton  Daily  News,  Denver  Post,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Column  available  via  AP  Data  Feature 


Call  or  write: 


PRINCETOIT  FEATURES 


280  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 


(609)  921-1018 
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December  1979 

January  1980 

February  1980 
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S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
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1  2  3  4  5 
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2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

27  28  29  30  31 

24  25  26  27  28  29 

JANUARY 

10-12 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association,  Mountain  Shadows,  Scottsdale. 
Ariz. 

16*17 — First  Amendment  Congress,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

17-19 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin. 

26 — Florida  Bar's  Media-Law  Conference,  Curtis  Hixon  Hall,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Dallas,  Tex. 

24-26 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  Rodeway  Inn  &  Conference  Center,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Texas. 

24-26 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Executive  Rivermont,  Owensboro, 
Ky. 

26- 29 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  Detroit  Plaza 

Hotel,  Detroit. 

27- Feb.  2— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Wailea  Beach,  Hawaii. 


FEBRUARY 

10-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Orlando  Hyatt  House,  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

13- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Ohio. 

14- 15 — Inland  Cost  Clinic,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

20-22 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association/American  News- 

gaper  Publishers  Association  legal  symposium,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
alias,  Texas. 

22-24 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Managers  and  National  Telephone 
Supenrisors,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


MARCH 

2-4 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Rye  Town  Hilton  Inn,  Rye, 
N.Y. 

2-5— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Hyatt  Regency,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

13- 15— New  England  Association  Circulation  Executives.  Boston  Mariott, 

Newton.  Mass. 

14- 15— Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Plaza  Cosmopolitan. 

Denver,  Colo. 

16-18 — First  Amendment  Congress,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

18- 21 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  board  of  directors.  Hotel  Car- 

iari,  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association,  government  affairs  conference. 

Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

23-25— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Galt  House. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

26-28— America-East  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey, 
Hershey,  Pa. 


APRIL 

7-10 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Washington  Hilton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Doubletree  Inn,  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 
21-23 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  annual  convention, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

27-29— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Stouffer's,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Newsbriefs 


Patriotic  press 

The  Binghamton  (N .Y .)  Evening  Press,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  has  begun  displaying  the  American  flag  in  the  comer  of 
its  Page  One  nameplate  as  a  symbol  of  protest  against  the 
incarceration  of  50  Americans  in  Iran. 

In  a  Page  One  editorial,  the  newspaper  said  the  flag  will 
appear  on  the  front  page  in  full  color  until  the  Iranian  crisis  is 
resolved  “as  a  symbol  of  our  hope  for  the  hostages’  safe  and 
speedy  return  to  American  soil.’’  Under  the  flag  each  day, 
the  newspaper  will  carry  a  line  indicating  the  number  of  days 
since  the  Embassy  seige. 

“It  is  not  our  intention  to  display  the  flag  as  a  gesture  of 
belligerent  nationalism,’’  the  editorial  said,  “but  rather  to 
support  our  nation’s  demand  that  the  hostages  be  freed, 
without  condition.’’ 

Sal  DeVivo,  executive  editor  of  the  Evening  Press,  said 
the  newspaper  decided  to  carry  the  flag  to  share  with  its 
readers  the  common  spirit  of  concern  for  the  hostages. 

4  4  4 

The  Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press ,  another  Gannett  paper, 
carried  a  front-page  editorial  urging  citizens  to  fly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  until  the  U.S.  hostages  in  Teheran  are  released. 
Other  Gannett  daily  newspapers  in  Florida — the  Pensacola 
News  and  Journal;  and  Today,  in  Cocoa — plan  to  editorialize 
in  a  similar  vein. 

Inside  the  News-Press  there  was  a  longer  editorial  and  a 
two-page  full<olor  reproduction  of  a  flag.  The  News-Press 
announced  it  was  giving  away  lapel  flag  pins  and  selling  cloth 
American  flags  at  below  cost.  On  Monday,  December  3, 
each  copy  of  the  70,()()()-circulation  newspaper  contained  a 
bumper  sticker  with  the  message:  “Free  the  Hostages 
...  Fly  the  Flag.’’ 

«  «  * 

Reporter  beaten  and  stabbed 

A  San  Diego  Union  photographer  was  badly  beaten  and 
stabbed  December  3rd  by  about  2  dozen  youths  as  he  was 
shooting  pictures  in  a  local  park  for  a  series  about  teen-age 
gangs. 

John  Gibbins,  22,  was  reported  in  stable  condition  at 
Community  Hospital.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  side  and  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  nose,  broken  jaw  and  scalp  lacerations  when 
he  and  Union  reporter  Ricardo  Chavira,  20,  were  doing  inter¬ 
views  in  Chicano  Park. 

Chavira  was  reportedly  punched  but  not  seriously  injured. 
Doctors  at  the  hospital  wired  Gibbins’  jaw. 

The  attackers  allegedly  took  Gibbins’  camera,  lenses  and 
wallet.  A  20-year-old  suspect  was  arrested  a  short  time  later. 

4  4  4 

Singer  makes  offer 

The  Singer  Co.  is  expected  to  offer  a  280  per  dollar-owed 
settlement  next  week  to  creditors  of  the  financially  plagued 
Media  Corporation  of  America,  who  ran  Singer  ads  but  were 
never  paid,  E&P  has  learned. 

Jules  Tietelbaum,  attorney  for  the  creditors  committee, 
said  the  280  will  be  added  to  the  220  offered  all  MCA 
creditors  by  Lorillard  and  funds  generated  through  liquida¬ 
tion  of  MCA  assets. 

ilfi  Ht  Hi 

Record  iinage  for  N.Y.  News 

The  New  York  News  ran  a  record  high  of  281,958  total 
lines  of  advertising  on  December  6. 

“That’s  more  than  we’ve  ever  run  before,’’  marketing 
director  Jonathan  Thompson  commented.  “With  all  our 
problems,  this  is  very  encouraging.”  (See  related  story  page 
13.) 
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Rajmiond  Cabrera. 
Idea  man.  Liflationfigbiter. 


Raymond  Cabrera, 
who  works  at 
Bethlehem's 
Los  Angeles  Plant, 
was  awarded 
a  new  car  for 
his  better  idea: 
reorganization  of  a 
product  storage  area 
to  provide  more 
efficient 

customer  service. 


Raymond's  better  idea— 
one  of  9,000  submitted  in 
Bethlehem's  1978  “Take  It  To 
The  Top''  program—  is  helping 
us  work  smarter  at  our  steel 
plant  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Understandably,  when  all  of  us 
are  able  to  work  smarter,  using 
methods  and  machinery  that 
work  harder,  we  produce  more 
and  earn  more  real  income. 
And  that's  what  fighting  infla¬ 
tion  is  all  about. 

Better  ideas  save  money 

Over  the  next  three  years, 
we  expect  to  save  more  than 
$15  million  solely  from  sugges¬ 
tions  generated  by  our  1978 
“Take  It  To  The  Top''  campaign. 
And  we  expect  equally  as  good 
results  from  our  1980  program. 


People  in  government 
can  work  smarter,  too 
When  you  get  right  down 
to  it,  deficit  spending  by 
government  is  the  chief  cause 
of  inflation.  We  need  to  take 
better  ideas  to  the  top  in 
government,  too.  We  need  to 
keep  government  aware  that 
unfettered  spending  must  be 
brought  under  control— and 
that  one  way  to  check  inflation 
is  to  make  our  tax  dollars 
more  productive. 

Let's  all  take  our 
better  ideas  to  the  top 
Cutting  inflation  down  to 
size  is  everybody's  business. 
One  way  you  can  help  is  to  take 
your  own  better  idea  for  fight¬ 
ing  inflation  to  someone  who 
can  do  something  about  it. 


That  someone  may  be 
President  Carter. .  .your  boss. . . 
your  governor. .  .your  represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress...????? 

Your  idea,  like  Raymond 
Cabrera's,  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  But  only  if  you  share  it. 


Bethlehem 

Working  Smarter 


BUSY  SIGIiALS  KEPT  THE 


A  southwestern  newspaper 
was  having  plenty  of  success,  but 
not  enjoying  it  enough.  Circulation 
was  up,  coverage  expanding  with  its 
community,  staff  enlarging  in  pace 
with  broader  assignments. 


It  took  three  hands  to 
verify  a  lead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper’s 
day-to-day  operations  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  cumbersome,  with  lots  of 
petty  irritations.  Often,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  especially  during  heavy  local 
sports  activities,  reporters  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  call  their 
stories  in  to  the  newsroom.  Allo¬ 
cating  telephone  charges  was  very 
difficult.  Service  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  bogged  down  in  busy 
signals. 

Here  were  plenty  of  problems 
that  were  all  communications  prob¬ 
lems  in  various  guises. 


The  paper  called  in  the  local 
Bell  Account  Executive  who  sum¬ 
moned  a  Bell  System  team  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  newspaper  operations. 
They  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  paper’s  communications  setup 
and  gave  it  an  electronic  update. 

Now  the  paper  has  a  Dimen¬ 
sion®  PBX,  which  is  not  only  far 
faster  than  the  old  switchboard,  but 
offers  special  features,  too. 

Sports  reporting,  for  example, 
is  handled  on  a  special  group  of 
direct  dial  numbers,  freeing  opera¬ 
tors  to  deal  with  circulation  and 
business  calls.  Automatic  tabula¬ 
tions  make  it  easy  to  allocate  costs. 
Push-button  call  conferencing 
greatly  simplifies  verification  of 
news  leads.  And  night-time  com¬ 
munications  are  much  better,  while 
the  night  operator  staff  has  been 
reduced. 


ectronk  Dimension  PBX 
provided  new  speed, 
new  features. 


If  you  haven’t  talked  to  your 
problem-solving  Bell  Account 
Executive  lately,  your  paper  is  miss¬ 
ing  something. 

The  system  is  the  sohition* 
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Don't  you  believe  it! 

Some  people  involved  in  the  development  of  electronic 
mail  and  message  systems  have  been  quoted  as  saying  many 
newspapers  will  be  going  out  of  business  in  the  ’80s  because 
of  the  spread  of  home  information  systems  employing  televi¬ 
sion  hookups  with  central  computers. 

They  predict  these  will  drain  advertising  revenues  away 
from  newspapers  forcing  some  of  them  out  of  business  and 
severely  reducing  newsprint  consumption  now  at  record 
levels. 

Don’t  you  believe  it!  And,  we’ll  tell  you  why. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  are  bet¬ 
ting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  business,  their  largest  customer.  Because  of 
their  research  they  are  adding  approximately  2.5  million 
tons  of  production  capacity  in  the  next  five  years  through 
speedups,  conversions  and  at  least  12  new  machines  to  ac¬ 
commodate  anticipated  increased  demand. 

One  or  two  newsprint  companies  could  be  wrong,  but  not 
all  of  them.  They’re  putting  their  money  on  the  newspaper 
business — on  the  nose.  And,  so  do  we! 

Another  assault  by  the  courts 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
free  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  from  revealing  the 
names  of  confidential  news  sources  to  a  man  who  is  suing 
the  newspaper  for  libel  it  opened  another  sluice  gate  for  a 
flood  of  libel  suits. 

A  lower  court  had  granted  permission  to  the  plaintiff  to 
demand  from  the  newspaper  all  sources  of  information  for 
any  article  ever  published  about  him,  even  those  not  alleged 
to  be  libelous.  The  highest  court  said,  in  effect,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  that. 

This  permits  “any  person  criticized  in  some  fashion  by  the 
news  media  to  simply  file  a  multi-million-dollar  libel  action, 
immediately  file  a  sweeping  set  of  demands  for  the  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  identify  of  sources  of  information  ever  furnished 
to  the  libel  defendant  concerning  the  plaintiff  .  .  .  and  im¬ 
mediately  force  the  media  defendant  into  a  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  and  default  of  judgment  posture  by  the  defendant’s 
refusal  to  breach  its  covenant  of  confidence  with  its 
sources,”  the  newspaper  said. 

The  right  of  a  news  person  to  protect  confidential  sources 
thus  receives  one  more  karate  chop  on  its  way  to  total  elimi¬ 
nation. 
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Letters 


AGAINST  FREEBIES 

In  his  article  of  November  17  on  in¬ 
ternships,  Roger  House  states  that  news 
magazines  seem  to  pay  more  “but  the 
newspaperman  gets  local  benefits  from 
theaters,  publishers,  arenas  and  the 
like.” 

Since  Mr.  House  was  an  intern  with  us 
the  summer  of  1978,  it  would  appear  he 
was  drawing  on  that  experience  for  his 
statement.  The  only  such  “benefits”  on 
this  staff— and  it’s  really  stretching  mat¬ 
ters  to  call  them  that — are  the  free  tickets 
reviewers  or  sports  staffers  use  to  cover 
assigned  events.  We  have  a  very  definite 
policy  against  staffers  accepting 
“freebies.” 

Robert  Dodson 
(Dodson  is  managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star.) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MUST  RESPOND 

As  former  chaiiperson  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  (Local  22)  unit  at  the  Melius 
Newspapers,  I  feel  I  must  respond  to  the 
article  “Workers  left  in  limbo  as  union 
bid  fails”  (E&P.  Nov.  10). 

Irene  LaNoue  and  Pearl  Ahnen,  val¬ 
ued  co-workers  before  and  during  the 
strike,  raised  several  questions  in  their 
story  of  the  labor  dispute,  and  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  some  answers. 

The  main  question  concerns  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Downriver  Reporter,  the 
newspaper  established  by  the  striking 
Melius  employees  with  the  help  of  the 
Guild. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Reporter  was 
intended  as  a  strike  tool  only;  it  would 
have  been  disbanded  as  soon  as  a  con¬ 
tract  was  settled.  If  it  became  a  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  (which  it  didn’t),  we 
would  have  received  two-fold  aid;  The 
revenue  would  have  supplemented  our 
strike  benefits,  and  the  paper’s  success 
would  have  put  pressure  on  the  company 
to  reach  an  agreement.  The  Reporter’s 
primary  purpose,  however,  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  the  Melius  strike 
to  the  community. 

At  neither  the  Local  nor  the  unit  level 
did  the  Guild  leadership  plan  on  making 
the  Reporter  a  permanent  publication 
competitive  with  Melius.  The  goal  of 
winning  an  equitable  contract  remained 
uppermost  in  our  minds  until  June,  when 
the  realization  hit  home  that  Mellus- 
cum-Panax  would  never  agree  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  that  called  for  all  strikers  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  jobs.  (In  mid  May,  when 
more  than  30  workers  were  still  involved 
in  the  strike,  the  company  said  it  would 
take  back  “possibly  10”  people  in  the 
event  of  a  settlement.)  At  that  time  we 
did  eye  making  the  Reporter  a  permanent 
paper  because  it  was  plain  that  the  strike 
was  an  utter  failure. 


LaNoue  and  Ahnen  ask  if  Guild  offic¬ 
ers  realized  from  the  outset  that  man¬ 
agement  would  never  settle  a  contract, 
yet  they  later  point  out  that  Panax  has 
been  able  to  live  with  the  Guild  at  the 
Macomb  Daily  for  years.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  thought.  Although  we 
knew  the  struggle  would  be  difficult,  we 
fully  believed  we  could  get  a  fair  settle¬ 
ment  at  Melius,  even  if  it  weren’t  within 
shouting  distance  of  the  excellent  pact 
the  Guild  enjoys  at  the  Daily. 

There  are  two  erroneous  statements  in 
the  article.  First,  the  Reporter  certainly 
is  a  Guild  newspaper,  even  if  the 
employees  are  not  presently  under  a 
union  contract.  Secondly,  LaNoue, 
Ahnen  and  all  of  the  others  who  have  left 
the  strike  and  the  Reporter  will  be  receiv¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  permanent  paper  under  a 
plan  that  is  now  being  drawn  up.  (The 
Reporter,  incidentally,  has  been  taken 
over  by  an  established  publisher,  which 
should  put  it  on  sound  footing.) 

Gene  Mierzejewski 

EDITOR  IS  WRONG 

Concerning  our  evaluation  of  media 
coverage  of  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  (E&P,  Nov.  3,  1979,  p.  10),  the 
N.Y.  News'  Mike  O’Neill  either  has  not 
read  the  report  or  has  intentionally  dis¬ 
torted  our  findings. 

We  did  not  criticize  the  “personal  feel¬ 
ings  and  opinions”  of  columnist  Jimmy 
Breslin  or  the  headlines  on  his  pieces. 
We  criticized  the  gross  factual  errors  that 
marked  his  coverage  of  this  accident.  He 
exhibited  no  understanding  of  how  the 
reactor  works,  where  the  radiation  was 
coming  from,  how  much  radiation  was 


leaking,  or  the  symptoms  of  radiation 
poisoning.  Even  Breslin  ought  to  get  his 
facts  straight. 

David  M.  Rubin 
(Rubin  is  head  of  the  Task  Force  on  Public 
Information,  The  President’s  Commission 
on  the  Accident  at  Three  Mile  Island.) 

«  *  * 

NOT  THE  CASE 

Please  refer  to  E&P’s  article  on  page 
11,  November  17  issue.  1  refer  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  fact  that  Richard  Carpenter 
was  “defeated  by  two  circulators”.  I 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  defeated  by 
Carpenter  and  I  am  the  vicepresident  for 
marketing  of  our  newspapers.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  marketing  services  and  research. 
Well  over  half  of  my  time  is  spent  in 
advertising.  There  was  a  feeling  that  cir¬ 
culation  was  trying  to  take  this  seat  when 
this  was  not  exactly  the  case,  from  my 
candidacy  at  least. 

Thomas  B.  Sherrill 
(Sherrill,  formerly  circulation  director,  is 
vicepresident-marketing,  Columbus  (Oh.) 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.) 

*  «  « 

Short  takes 

On  the  other  hand  of  the  fence.  West 
countered  that  .  .  .  — Rock  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Rocket-Miner. 

«  *  « 

MRS.  K—  Y—  played  organ  preludes 
as  guests  ass  bled  in  the  church 
sanctuary. — West  Point  (Ga.)  Valley 
Times-News. 
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PLAYSPACE  '...for  widespread 

reader  addiction.  These  fiendishly  de¬ 
signed  brain-teasers  dare  readers  to  test  their  word 
and  number  skills.  A  challenge  to  adults,  they  are  also 
a  iperfect  way  to  draw  young  people  to  your  news¬ 
paper.  Sharp,  attractive  graphics  and  a  new  game 
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Western  Sales  at  (213)  981-9105. 
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ROY  WILKE: 

THE  MIDWESTS  MOST  SEDUCTIVE 

NEWSPAPER  REE 


If  you  want  to 

communicate  with  the  Detroit 
market,  youV^ot  to  use  The 
Detroit  News.  Tnat,  in  so 
many  words,  is  what  Roy  tells 
prospective  advertisers. 

He  tells  them,  for 
example,  that  The  News  is  the 
sixth  largest  newspaper  in  the 
country.  And,  that  ir  s  Detroit's 
only  locally  owned. 


metropolitan  newspaper.  He 
tells  them  that  it  oners  the 
highest  household  penetration 
of  the  first  five  markets  in  the 
country.  That  over  65%  of 
Detroit's  newspaper 
advertising  dollars  are  spent 
with  The  News.  And  that  in 
1978,  The  Detroit  News  carried 
70%  of  classified,  61%  of  retail 
and  58%  of  general. 

But  the  most 

important  thing  Roy  tells  them 
is  tnat  The  News  has  the 


respect  and  trust  of  the 
community.  And,  a  newspaper 
that's  important  to  its  readers, 
will  be  important  to  its 
advertisers,  too.  It's  facts  like 
that,  which  make  Roy 
absolutely . . .  well . . . 
irresistible. 

SOURCE:  1978 

Share  data  compiled  from  Detroit  News  linage  records. 
General  and  Retail  Data  is  lull-and  part-run.  and  includes 
both  Automotive  and  Financial  Image. 
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For  $50  million 


CBS  agrees  to  buy  Family  Weekly 


CBS  Inc.  and  Family  Weekly  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  what  was  termed  a  “definitive 
agreement”  Wednesday  (Dec.  5)  under 
which  CBS  will  acquire  Family  Weekly 
Magazine  for  $50  million. 

No  change  in  management  or  staff  or 
policy  is  anticipated,  according  to  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank,  Family  Weekly’s  president, 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer. 

The  magazine,  which  was  purchased 
by  a  partnership  of  four  publishing/media 
groups  from  Downe  Communications  for 
a  total  of  $21  million  back  in  1976,  grossed 
$70  million  in  1978  advertising  revenues. 
It  is  currently  carried  in  353  Sunday 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  12.2  million. 

According  to  John  R.  Fhjrcell,  a  former 
Gannett  executive  who  is  now  an  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  for  CBS,  Inc.,  the 
magazine  was  placed  on  the  auction 
block  by  Family  Weekly  Inc.  He  said  he 
was  contacted  by  his  longtime  friend, 
Mort  Frank,  who  advised  him  that  the 
magazine's  owners  were  interested  in 
selling. 

Purcell  said  CBS  jumped  at  the  chance 
because,  "It’s  a  major  entry  into  a  field 
that  we’re  not  already  in — that  is,  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  general  interest  magazine 
through  newspapers.” 


He  continued,  “The  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  field  is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  explored  ways  in 
which  we  could  enter  the  weekly 
magazine,  newspaper  and  newspaper 
magazine  areas.  This  acquisition  brings  it 
all  together,”  he  explained. 

The  CBS  acquisition  and  entry  into  a 
new  market  by  no  means  represents  the 
first  and  last  effort,  according  to  Purcell. 

“We  will  continue  to  expand  our  pub¬ 
lishing  group  in  the  consumer  sector,  but 
exactly  where  that  expansion  will  be,  I 
can’t  tell  you,”  he  said. 

Purcell  maintained  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  magazine  will  be  left  to 
Frank  and  company,  with  CBS  lending 
more  and  more  of  its  resources  “down 
the  road.” 

“Family  Weekly  is  a  prestige,  pre¬ 
miere  publication,”  Purcell  said. 

The  closing  date  for  the  change  of 
management  has  not  yet  been  set,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  the  transfer  will  occur 
soon  after  Jan.  1 .  The  current  owners  of 
the  magazine  include  Small  Newspapers 
of  Kankakee,  111.;  Donrey  Media  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.;  Hioles  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Santa  Ana,  Ca.;  and  Howard 
Publication  of  Oceanside,  Ca. 


Len  Small,  president  of  Small  News¬ 
papers,  spoke  for  the  group  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  CBS  acquisition.  “It  has  been  a 
great  experience  for  all  of  us  to  be  a  part 
of  Family  Weekly,  to  work  with  Mort 
Frank  and  a  dedicated  staff.  I  speak  not 
only  for  myself,  but  for  the  other 
partners  too  in  expressing  appreciation 
to  them  and  to  our  newspaper  publisher 
friends  throughout  the  country.  We  look 
forward  to  carrying  Family  Weekly  in 
our  own  papers  under  the  new  owner¬ 
ship,”  he  added. 

Frank  added,  “Our  longstanding 
editorial  policies  will  be  maintained.  It  is 
also  our  belief  that  the  possibilities  we’ve 
been  exploring  for  starting  some  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  magazines  over  the 
next  few  years  can  be  enhanced  by  join¬ 
ing  CBS.” 

The  announcement  capped  weeks  of 
speculation  in  publishing  circles  that  the 
deal  was,  indeed,  about  to  be  consu- 
mated. 

The  CBS  Consumer  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  known  as  CBS  Publications  in  the 
trade,  is  currently  comprised  of  four 
major  operating  components.  Family 
Weekly  will  become  the  fifth  major 
operating  unit,  to  be  called  the  Newspa- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


K.C.  Star — ^tv  station 
feuding  over  tv  series 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  feud  is  brewing  between  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  WDAF-tv,  channel 
4,  over  the  station’s  recent  7-part  series 
which  asked  if  the  100- year-old  paper 
would  overcome  the  problems  of  declin¬ 
ing  circulation  plaguing  most  afternoon 
dailies  and  continue  publishing. 

The  series  by  WDAF  reporter  Glenn 
Hanson  covered  everything  about  the 
Star  from  its  early  history  under  founder 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Kansas  City  to  its  current 
state  of  health  under  Capital  Cities 
Communications,  Inc. 

Capital  Cities  acquired  the  Star  and 
the  morning  Kansas  City  Times  for  $125 
million  in  1977. 

Hanson  interviewed  the  Star’s  editor 
Michael  Davies,  its  editorial  page  editor 
James  Scott,  and  several  other  officials 


including  the  circulation  and  advertising 
managers.  He  also  spoke  with  one  of  the 
Star’s  competitors,  Stan  Rose,  publisher 
of  the  16  suburban  Sun  Newspapers  in 
Johnson  County,  Kansas. 

The  series  prompted  an  angry  editorial 
written  by  editorial  page  editor  Scott  and 
company  president  James  Hale  which 
appeared  November  14  in  the  Times. 

Calling  WDAF’s  news  report  “a  shal¬ 
low  stab,  solemn  in  its  pretentiousness 
and  staggering  in  its  ignorance,”  the 
editorial  assured  the  Star’s  readers  it 
will  survive  “among  Channel  4  reruns  of 
‘Three’s  a  Crowd,’  ‘Hollywood 
Squares,’  and  the  ‘$1.98  Beauty 
Show.’  ” 

The  editorial  concluded,  “We  wel¬ 
come  even  this  superficial  attention.  Our 
only  wish  is  that  it  might  have  been  done 
by  one  of  the  major  stations.  WDAF-tv 
continues  at  the  tail  end  of  the  ratings 


among  network  affiliates.” 

WDAF’s  news  director,  Michael 
McDonald,  replied  to  the  Times’s  edito¬ 
rial  with  a  letter  published  in  the  Star. 

“We  were  surprised  by  your  thin 
skin,”  he  wrote.  “The  broadcast  indus¬ 
try  has  been  subjected  to  such  scrutiny 
by  your  publications  for  years  without 
such  an  emotional  outburst.  We  can  as¬ 
sure  you  if  our  motivation  was  only  to 
boost  ratings  we  would  have  chosen  a 
subject  other  than  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

“Our  series  dealt  with  among  other 
things,  the  afternoon  paper’s  struggle  to 
survive  in  the  face  of  dwindling  read¬ 
ership,  a  fact  you  must  recognize  since 
you  printed  your  editorial  in  the  morning 
paper.” 

The  Star’s  president,  James  Hale,  said 
the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  WDAF 
never  interviewed  him  while  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  series. 

“I  offered  to  be  part  of  the  series,  but 
they  didn’t  take  me  up  on  it,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “I  was  willing  to  tell  them  any¬ 
thing  that  was  not  confidential.  How  are 
we  doing  fmancially?  How’s  our  linage? 
They  never  asked  me  that,  and  they  had 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Harvard  dean  tells  advertisers: 

Directors  should  hold 
reporters  accountable 


By  Jerry  Walker 

As  a  safeguard  against  unfair  business 
reporting,  the  dean  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  proposed  (December  2)  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  outside  director  to  the 
boards  of  newspaper  and  broadcasting 
companies  whose  job  would  be  to  hold 
the  news  department  accountable  for 
stories. 

Dean  Lawrence  K.  Fouraker  made  his 
proposal  in  a  talk  to  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  annual  meeting  in 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  declaring  that  busi¬ 
ness  reporters  “tend  to  be  gullible  about 
business  if  it  is  not  good  news.” 

Fouraker,  who  will  step  down  as  dean 
after  10  years  in  the  post,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  holding  the  news  department  ac¬ 
countable  to  a  member  of  the  board 
would  help  eliminate  unfair  business  re¬ 
porting.  He  said  the  board  member 
would  not  accomplish  this  by  “killing 
stories,”  but  by  assisting  and  counseling 
reporters  on  stories.  For  that  reason, 
Fouraker  said  the  board  member  should 
be  an  individual  who  has  the  respect  of 
reporters. 

“The  problem  with  most  boards  today 
is  that  they  are  composed  of  individuals 
whose  sole  concern  is  the  financial  re¬ 
sults  of  the  newspaper,”  said  Fouraker, 
who  is  a  director  of  seven  major  corpora¬ 
tions,  none  of  which  are  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  or  broadcasting  fields. 

As  an  example  of  business  reporting 


that  he  felt  was  unfair,  Fouraker  re¬ 
played  a  recent  segment  from  the  Walter 
Cronkite  Evening  News  (CBS-tv)  which 
reported  in  a  derogatory  manner  the  use 
of  the  telephone  by  firms  to  solicit  new 
business.  One  of  the  companies  was  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  magazine  that 
was  depicted  in  the  Cronkite  report  as 
making  unwanted  telephone  solicita¬ 
tions.  According  to  Fouraker  the  report 
failed  to  point  out  that  the  calls  were 
being  made  to  foreign  subscribers  who 
could  not  be  reached  as  fast  by  mail. 

In  another  example,  Fouraker  cited 
the  Boston  Globe’s  editorial  cartoonist, 
Paul  Szep,  who  he  said  “zaps  the  oil 
companies”  on  a  daily  basis  for  high 
profits  and  other  things.  Fouraker  said 
the  Affiliated  Co.,  which  owns  the 
Globe,  has  a  higher  return  on  invest¬ 
ments  than  the  25  largest  oil  companies. 
He  said  he  knew  this  because  he  was  a 
shareholder  in  Affiliated,  and  the  price  of 
the  stock  has  risen  from  $7  to  $24  a  share 
in  about  seven  years. 

Fouraker  said  he  believes  reporting  of 
business  will  escalate  in  the  next  20  years 
because  the  government  will  become 
more  involved  in  finding  ways  to  solve 
economic  problems  that  are  linked  to 
corporations,  and  the  best  reporting 
done  for  a  newspaper  is  on  political  and 
sports  beats. 

He  feels  this  is  another  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  putting  a  person  on  the  board 
who  can  hold  the  news  side  accountable. 
The  restrictions  that  government  and  the 


National  op-ed  page 
campaign  planned 


United  Technologies  Corp.,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  U.S.,  is 
making  plans  to  go  national  in  1980  with 
a  corporate  ‘op-ed’  page  advertising 
campaign  in  several  newspapers. 

John  E.  Boomer,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Hartford,  Conn.-based  maker 
of  airplane  engines  (Pratt  &  Whitney),  air 
conditioners  (Carrier  Corp.),  and 
helicopters  (Sikorsky),  informed  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers  at  their 
annual  meeting  this  week  in  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  that  “We  like  the  feel  of  the  op-ed 
page  position  despite  the  relatively  low 
readership  of  the  editorial  page.” 

Boomer  said  the  national  campaign 
will  put  UTC’s  views  on  the  record  on  a 
dozen  important  subjects  during  the 
year. 
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The  national  op-ed  effort  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  statewide  campaign  in  30 
Connecticut  newspapers  and  3 
magazines  that  began  three  years  ago. 
Boomer  said.  He  said  the  state  campaign 
will  continue  as  before  with  quarter-page 
ads  running  every  Wednesday. 

Boomer  said  the  op-ed  ads  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  papers  have  proved  very  effective 
in  exposing  the  company’s  position  on 
issues  that  UTC  believes  will  affect 
everyone  living  in  the  state.  UTC,  he 
said,  will  rank  about  17th  on  the  next 
Fortune  500  list.  The  company  is  Con¬ 
necticut’s  largest  employer. 

Boomer  said  $300,000  is  invested  in 
the  statewide  op-ed  program.  All  the  ads 
in  the  series  are  prepared  in-house,  he 
said.  About  12  ads  are  kept  in  a  bank 


courts  put  on  the  press  are  not  accepta¬ 
ble  solutions,  he  said. 

He  said  it  was  a  mistake  for  reporters 
to  adopt  an  adversary  position  with  cor¬ 
porations  and  for  business  executives  to 
favor  no  coverage  at  all  of  what  they  are 
doing.  In  an  adversary  situation,  the  re¬ 
porter  is  not  given  as  much  information, 
he  noted,  making  it  more  difficult  to  do  a 
balanced  story. 

r  As  major  suppliers  of  newspapers  and 
1  broadcasters,  Fouraker  urged  the  na- 
;  tional  ad  executives  to  “talk  to  friends  in 
/  the  press  about  his  plan  of  accountabil- 
;  ity.”  His  plan  sparked  little  reaction 
t  among  the  500  listening  to  his  address. 

5  Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  New  York 
■  Times  reporter  and  a  member  of  the 
t  editorial  board,  who  followed  Fouraker, 
:  remarked  at  the  start  of  her  talk  that  as  a 
)  member  of  working  press  she  disagreed 
with  his  plan  but  would  defend  to  her 
1  death  the  right  to  have  them  printed. 

,  Reporters  covering  the  ANA  were  not 
1  allowed  to  cover  a  session  on  industry 
1  affairs.  Tony  Lunt,  ANA’s  press 
1  spokesman,  said  the  session  featured 
:  some  “top-of-mind  issues  which  have  a 
bearing  on  how  we  conduct  our  business- 
.  es.”  Discussed  were  subjects  dealing 
i  with  the  1980  census  and  what  it  will  tell 
f  advertisers;  what’s  happening  to  free- 
:  dom  of  speech,  and  the  major  activities 
of  ANA,  E&P  was  told, 
f  “While  there  are  no  secrets  in  these 
>  subjects,”  Lunt  said,  “some  of  them  are 
;  sensitive,  and  we’re  hoping  for  open  dis- 
;  cussion,  suggestions  and  ideas,  so  the 
)  session  will  be  ‘off  the  record.’  ” 

i  Goldstrom  elected 

Donald  Golstrom,  vp,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing,  Armstrong  Cork 
1  Company,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
.  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
;  National  Advertisers  this  week. 


ready  to  be  used  when  needed. 

Before  the  campaign  was  started  three 
years  ago.  Boomer  said  UTC  had  to 
blaze  a  trail  because  at  the  time  none  of 
the  papers  in  the  state  had  a  position  for 
ads  opposite  the  editorials.  He  said  the 
ads  are  accepted  by  all  the  papers  at  no 
)  extra  charge  for  the  position. 

I  The  UTC  ads  planned  for  next  year 
,  may  mark  the  first  national  op-ed  ad 
I  campaign  in  newspapers  since  the  posi- 
!  tion  was  first  offered  by  the  New  York 
Times  ten  years  ago  and  made  popular  by 
MobU  Oil  Co. 

;  Boomer  said  UTC  has  used  op-ed  ads 
I  outside  of  Connecticut  on  a  need  to  run 
t  basis.  He  mentioned  two  occasions. 
:  Once  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  to  assure 
t  employes  of  Carrier  Corp.,  which  was 
being  acquired  by  UTC,  that  new  owner¬ 
ship  did  not  endanger  their  job  security, 
1  and  a  second  time,  ads  were  scheduled  in 
>  several  newspapers  to  rebut  facts  in  a 
;  story  in  Fortune.  The  ads  appeared  nine 
i  days  after  the  story  was  out. 
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News  Council  urges  better 
press-judicial  relationship 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  National  News  Council  moved  its 
annual  meeting  from  New  York  to  the 
University  of  Miami  at  Coral  Gables 
November  29-30,  where  surrounded  by 
an  audience  of  students,  faculty  and 
other  visitors,  the  Council  called  for 
more  mutual  explorations  of  free  press- 
fair  trial  problems. 

A  20-page  staff  study  on  bar-press 
liaison  groups,  guidelines,  and  other  vol¬ 
untary  approaches  aimed  at  preventing 
confrontations  was  adopted  as  a  Council 
statement  on  press  responsibility. 

The  need  for  joint  exploration  between 
press  and  bar  and  bench  “from  coast  to 
coast”  was  underscored  in  the  state¬ 
ment. 

The  report  declared  that  the  Council, 
almost  from  its  inception  6  years  ago, 
had  sought  to  reverse  “the  unhealthy 
trend”  in  relationships  between  media, 
bench,  and  bar  by  urging  both  sides  “to 
join  in  exploring  voluntary  approaches 
aimed  at  preventing  confrontations  with¬ 
out  abandoning  fundamental  values.” 

The  study  declared  in  part: 

“No  system  of  press-bar  interchange 
will  eliminate  the  likelihood  of  occa¬ 
sional  collision  between  press  and  bar 
over  impasses  in  their  attempts  to  recon¬ 
cile  their  respective  duties  under  the 
First  and  Sixth  Amendments. 

“Inevitably,  situations  will  arise  in 
which  editors  may  feel  they  must  disre¬ 
gard  prevailing  constraints  if  they  are  to 
force  needed  reforms  in  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  or  if  the  rights  of  victims  and 
their  families  are  to  be  protected  against 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  fairness  to  the 
accused. 

“Similarly,  jurists  will,  on  occasion, 
find  it  necessary  to  act  in  accordance 
with  their  own  convictions  when  they 
find  themselves  irreconcilably  at  odds 
with  the  media  in  their  perceptions  of  the 
point  at  which  the  requirements  of  jus¬ 
tice  demand  a  tipping  of  the  scales  to¬ 
ward  closing  courtrooms  or  sealed  rec¬ 
ords.  Such  adherence  to  principle  by 
people  with  honest  differences  of  view  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  salutary  in  a 
democracy  ...” 

The  report  concludes: 

“More  effective  conduits  for  mutual 
exploration  of  free  press-fair  trial  prob¬ 
lems,  based  on  the  concept  of  encourag¬ 
ing  responsible  behavior,  rather  than  on 
prohibitions  and  prescriptions,  remain 
the  most  hopeful  approach  to  bilateral 
protection  of  these  two  basic  freedoms 
without  bartering  away  either  to  make 
the  other  more  secure. 

“One  other  ingredient  is  indispensa¬ 
ble,  however.  That  is  the  involvement  in 
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both  press  and  bench  and  bar  of  people 
with  a  sensitivity  to  the  problem  and  a 
commitment  to  finding  voluntary  solu¬ 
tions  that  both  deem  viable  and  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  values  they  hold  precious. 
The  presence  on  both  sides  of  per¬ 
sonalities  of  such  calibre  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  code  or  institutional  struc¬ 
ture. 

"Where  ranking  editors  and  chief 
judges  adopt  a  missionary  role  in  com¬ 
municating  to  news  staffs  and  judicial 
conferences  a  dedication  to  making  this 
joint  effort  work  successfully,  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  can  become  the  norm,  not  a 
lonely  bastion  of  sanity  in  an  increasingly 
turbulent  battlefield.” 

Judge  Donald  Peterson  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Supreme  Court  and  chairman  of 
the  Minnesota  Press  Council  since  its 
founding  in  1970,  told  the  opening  “Press 
and  Bar”  panel  audience  that  often-re¬ 
peated  charges  that  the  press  is  being 
assaulted  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  are  “overdrawn  and  a  mistake.” 

“It’s  not  a  monolithic  hostility  surely 
and  not  a  knee  jerk  thing,”  the  judge 
said.  “These  are  reasonable,  learned 
men  trying  to  do  their  best.  They  will 
differ,  indeed  as  they  should  do.” 

Judge  Peterson  cited  a  “sensitivity”  to 
the  relationship  of  the  press  and  the  bar 
and  the  judiciary  in  Minnesota.  “We  es¬ 
tablished  early  on  the  rule  that  a  pre-trial 
hearing  will  I^  closed  only  in  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.” 

Robert  Chandler,  chairman  of  Western 
Communications  and  editor  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  brought  along  a  wallet 
size  copy  of  the  Oregon  Bar-Press- 
Broadcasters  Joint  Statement  of  Princi¬ 
ples.  The  reverse  side  carries  guidelines 
for  disclosure  and  reporting  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  criminal  proceedings  and  photog¬ 
raphy  of  a  suspect  or  defendant. 

Conceding  that  there  have  been  some 
violations  of  guidelines  Chandler  said 
they  were  mostly  by  small-town  broad¬ 
casters  whose  news  personnel  had  little 
training  in  the  field. 

Chandler  said  there  is  joint  standing 
committee  to  discuss  any  questions  that 
arise,  but  the  committee  had  never  had 
to  meet.  Oregon  also  has  a  standing 
committee  of  senior  readers  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  judges  in  small  jurisdictions  who 
have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
handling  a  large  mob  of  reporters. 

Chandler  attributed  the  easy  situation 
in  Oregon  to  several  reasons — the  “stat¬ 
ure  of  Ted  Goodwin  (Alfred  T.  Good¬ 
win,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Portland, 
and  chairman  of  the  ABA  Task  Force  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press)  and  the  long 
relationship  of  mutual  trust  and  assist¬ 


ance  between  the  state's  judges  and 
many  editors.” 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  to  contribute  to  National 
News  Council  funding,  expressed  “pro¬ 
found  uneasiness”  about  the  press  writ¬ 
ing  down  “a  bunch  of  rules”  for  other 
editors. 

Patterson  said  he  believed  in  press  and 
bar  meetings  and  discussions  and  that  he 
believes,  too,  in  the  judiciary  as  being 
the  ultimate  protector  of  the  First 
Amendment.  For  that  reason,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  oppose  all  of  the  various  lob¬ 
bying  efforts  by  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  press  to  get  shield  laws  passed.  I 
think  we  should  stand  with  the  first 
Amendment  period  until  the  judiciary 
makes  a  determination. 

“When  we  get  into  the  position  of  lob¬ 
bying  before  the  Congress  or  a  state 
legislature  for  a  law  in  our  own  self  inter¬ 
est  we  not  only  weaken  ourselves  before 
the  public  but  I  think  we  concede  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  have  a  right  to  bestow  or 
withhold  rights  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  concede  that.” 

Patterson  declared  that  the  press  does 
not  make  the  decisions  in  interpreting  the 
First  or  the  Sixth  Amendment.  “The 
press  does  not  have  any  real  power”;  but 
the  judge  has  plenty,  the  bar  has  plenty, 
and  the  police  have  plenty,  the  editor 
added.  “When  the  lion  lies  down  with 
the  lamb  somebody  has  lamb  chops.  ’ 

Posing  the  question  of  how  far  should 
editors  go  in  self-censoring  pre-trial  hear¬ 
ings  and  also  at  what  point  should  they 
serve  as  judges,  Patterson  said  re¬ 
peatedly  in  his  career,  his  greatest  errors 
occurred  when  he  didn't  print  something 
he  knew. 

Later  in  the  informal  give  and  take, 
Patterson  said  instead  of  guidelines  he 
had  an  ad  hoc  rule:  Be  fair  and  don't 
break  the  law. 

Of  two  grievance  complaint  cases  on 
print  journalism  the  Council  voted  to 
dismiss  both.  One  involved  a  charge  that 
a  series  of  New  York  Post  headlines  were 
“of  an  extremely  provocative  and  biased 
nature”  and  the  other  that  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times,  in  handling  letters  to  the 
editor  failed  “to  see  that  their  public 
forum  is  not  used  as  a  weapon  to  coerce 
political  actions.” 

The  Council,  in  voting  to  dismiss  the 
complaint  about  the  Post  headlines, 
stated:  “All  of  the  instances  cited  by  the 
complainant  are  examples  of  what  she 
says  were  sensational  headlines.  But 
sensational  headlines  in  themselves  do 
not  necessarily  merit  consideration  by 
the  Council.  The  Council  is  concerned 
when  they  go  beyond  sensationalism  and 
are  inaccurate  or  misleading. 

“The  Council  believes  a  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  British  Press  Council, 
Lord  Shawcross,  is  applicable.  He  said: 
'The  (British)  Council  can  condemn  ten- 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Supreme  Court  lets 
libel  rulings  stand 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  week 
(Dec.  3)  let  stand  a  New  Mexico  judge’s 
sweeping  order  compelling  disclosure  of 
a  newspaper’s  confidential  sources  in  a 
libel  case. 

The  court  also  declined  to  consider  a 
decision  by  a  California  court  that,  in 
effect,  applied  newspaper  libel  standards 
to  a  work  of  fiction. 

Both  cases  were  denied  without  com¬ 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  free  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  from 
revealing  the  names  of  confidential  news 
sources  to  a  man  who  is  suing  the  news¬ 
paper  for  libel. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  court’s  turn¬ 
ing  down  an  appeal  filed  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  both  the  Journal  and  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune. 

A  libel  suit  against  both  newspapers 
was  filed  in  1975  by  William  Marchiondo, 
an  Albuquerque  lawyer. 

Marchiondo  alleged  that  one  or  both 
newspapers  published  four  libelous 
stories  about  him  and  sought  $8  million 
in  damages. 

Efforts  of  Marchiondo’s  lawyers  won 
the  trial  court’s  permission  to  demand 
from  the  newspapers  all  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  for  any  article,  even  those  not 
alleged  to  be  libelous,  ever  published 
about  Marchiondo.  In  addition.  Journal 
reporter  William  Hume  was  ordered  by 
the  court  to  surrender  to  Marchiondo’s 
lawyers  all  documents  pertaining  to  Mar¬ 
chiondo  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
past  five  years. 

Although  counsel  for  Hume  and  his 
newspaper  argued  that  compliance  with 
that  request  would  result  in  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  confidential  sources,  the 
trial  judge  last  January  ordered  that  the 
request  be  complied  with. 

The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  faced  the  threat  of  either  defaulting 
in  the  libel  suit  or  being  cited  for  criminal 
contempt  of  court. 

The  newspaper  went  to  one  of  the 
sources  and  that  source  expressed  no  ob¬ 
jection  in  having  his  name  given  to  Mar¬ 
chiondo’s  attorneys.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
vealed  the  name  of  the  source,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  broad  ruling  of  the  trial 
judge  (who  in  effect  said,  there  is  no 
newsman’s  privilege  in  New  Mexico)  de¬ 
cided  to  appeal  the  judge’s  decision. 

Last  May  the  New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  overturn  the  trial 
judge’s  order  and  attorney’s  for  Hume 
and  the  two  newspapers  took  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  their  appeal,  they  pointed  out  that 
the  effect  of  a  denial  “is  to  permit  any 
person  criticized  in  some  fashion  by  the 
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news  media  to  simply  file  a  multi- 
million-dollar  libel  action,  immediately 
file  a  sweeping  set  of  demands  for  the 
disclosure  of  the  identity  of  sources  of 
information  ever  furnished  to  the  libel 
defendant  concerning  the  plaintiff  .  .  . 
and  immediately  force  the  media  defen¬ 
dant  into  a  criminal  contempt  and  default 
of  judgment  posture  by  the  defendant’s 
refusal  to  breach  its  covenant  of  confi¬ 
dence  with  its  sources.’’ 

Marchiondo’s  attorneys  argued  that 
there  was  no  issue  before  the  Supreme 
Court  because  the  newspaper  had  com¬ 
plied  with  the  information  originally 
sought. 

The  case  back  in  New  Mexico,  involv¬ 
ing  Marchiondo  and  his  suit  against  the 
newspaper,  is  only  in  the  stage  of  dis¬ 
covery  and  editor  Jerry  Crawford  said  he 
expects  the  newspaper  to  be  asked  for 
additional  confidential  information. 

At  that  time,  he  said,  the  newspaper 
will  again  refuse  to  comply  and  another 
court  battle  is  imminent. 

In  another  decision  this  week,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  left  intact  a  $75,000  libel 
award  against  the  author  and  publisher  of 
a  novel. 

By  a  6-3  vote,  the  justices  refused  to 
review  a  California  Court  ruling  that 
awarded  $75,000  to  the  so-called  “father 
of  the  nude  marathon,’’  stemming  from 
the  novel  “Touching”,  by  novelist  Gwen 
Davis  Mitchell. 

It  was  brought  out,  however,  that  the 
court  action  this  week  should  not  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  upholding  the  California  rul¬ 
ing. 

The  justices  merely  decided  not  to  re¬ 
view  the  matter,  an  action  that  does  not 
preclude  review  of  the  same  legal  ques- 
ton  in  the  future. 

Justices  William  J.  Brennan,  Thurgood 
Marshall,  and  Potter  Stewart  voted  to 
hear  arguments  in  the  case,  but  four 
votes  are  needed  to  grant  such  a  review. 

Lawyers  for  the  novelist  told  the  court 
that  “no  judicial  decision  has  ever  cut 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  creative  proc¬ 
ess.” 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiff — clinical 
psychologist  Paul  Pindrum,  who  won  his 
libel  suit  against  Ms.  Mitchell  and  the 
Doubleday  Co. — argued,  however,  that 
“there  is  no  First  Amendment  absolute 
license  for  unbridled  libel  simply  because 
it  is  put  in  the  form  of  fiction.” 

The  novelist  in  1%9  attended  one  of 
Pindrum’s  weekend  nude  marathons, 
which  have  the  purpose  of  using  group 
therapy  to  help  people  lose  psychological 
inhibitions  by  removing  their  clothes.  At 
the  time,  Ms.  Mitchell  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  write  articles  about  what 
took  place. 


“Touching”  was  published  by 
Doubleday  in  1971  and  is  described  by 
Ms.  Mitchell’s  lawyers  as  telling  the 
story  of  two  women  who  attend  a  nude 
encounter  workshop  and  are  affected  by 
it. 

A  trial  jury  awarded  Pindrum  $100,000 
in  damages,  but  last  April,  the  California 
Court  of  Appeals  reduced  the  award  to 
$75,000.  In  July,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  case. 

Top  court  to  review 
utility  ad  decision 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
decide  whether  regulated  utilities  can  be 
barred  from  advertising  their  products 
and  services. 

The  case  stems  from  a  1973  New  York 
state  public  utilities  commission  order 
which  prohibited  promotional  advertis¬ 
ing  by  Central  Hudson  Gas  and  Electric 
Corp.  on  grounds  that  the  world  shortage 
of  oil  was  a  “compelling  justification” 
for  precluding  utility  advertising.  The 
state’s  ban  was  most  recently  tested  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  last  May. 

The  U.S.  court  has  been  reviewing  the 
overall  issue  of  free-speech  rights  of  reg¬ 
ulated  utilities.  Several  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  organizations  have  voiced  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  issue  in  support  of  utility  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  recently  filed 
briefs  with  the  court  in  connection  with  a 
similar  case  in  which  Con  Edison  Inc. 
was  precluded  from  enclosing  advocacy 
advertising  messages  in  monthly  con¬ 
sumer  billings. 

In  the  briefs,  the  AAAA  states, 
“Utilities  are  not  alone  in  their  reliance 
on  public  interest  advertising.  Corpora¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  increasingly  use  adver¬ 
tising  to  describe  their  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  defend  themselves  against  ac¬ 
cusations  of  environmental,  economic  or 
other  wrongdoing,  and  to  state  their 
views  on  energy,  conservation  and  other 
matters  of  public  importance. 

“Restricting  use  of  such  content  in  bill 
inserts  even  though  the  ban  is  directed 
against  only  certain  users  and  certain 
types  of  messages,  will  inevitably  impair 
the  ability  of  AAAA  members  to  com¬ 
municate  with  significant  audiences  on 
behalf  of  their  clients.” 

D’Arcy  to  acquire 
Dutch  ad  agency 

D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  has  announced  an  agreement 
in  principle  to  purchase  Result  Recklame 
B.V.,  an  advertising  agency  based  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland  with  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  $15  million. 

The  merger  agreement  is  expected  to 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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N.Y.  News  battles 


to  turn  things 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  circulation  and 
advertising  linage  losses,  the  New  York 
News  plans  to  introduce  early  next  year 
a  marketing  strategy  designed  to 
strengthen  its  appeal  to  both  suburban 
and  city  readers. 

The  main  obstacle  in  developing  a  new 
course  for  the  paper,  according  to  mar¬ 
keting  director  Jonathan  Thompson,  is  a 
"lack  of  flexibility”  in  its  production 
capacity. 

"Because  of  logistical  problems  in 
terms  of  production,  we  can’t  get  the 
paper  to  those  who  want  to  read  it,”  he 
stated.  "If  we  can  get  the  logistical  prob¬ 
lems  solved,  we’ll  have  solved  the  sales 
problem.  On  election  day  we  were  down 
almost  300,000  copies  because  we  were 
too  fat.  Our  presses  go  full  tilt  from  1 1 
P.M.  to  6  A.M.,  and  everything  we  add 
slows  us  down.” 

Thompson  explained  the  1.6  million 
daily  circulation  tabloid  offers  ROP  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  choice  of  10  different  sections 
covering  New  York’s  five  boroughs  and 
suburbs  including  Queens,  Manhattan, 
Kings  (Brooklyn  only).  New  Jersey, 
Bronx-Westchester,  and  Nassau- 
Suffolk. 

The  Kings  and  Queens  sections  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  zones  apiece,  each  with 
differing  numbers  of  pages. 

The  end  result  of  so  many  sections  and 
zones,  Thompson  said,  is  the  News  must 
frequently  stop  its  presses  for  reweb¬ 
bing. 

The  News  is  also  in  the  middle  of  con¬ 
verting  to  Letterflex  and  expects  the 
changeover  with  its  accompanying  prob¬ 
lems  to  last  into  January. 

The  marketing  director  admitted  that 
the  paper’s  management  has  not  decided 
on  the  solution  to  these  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

He  did  cite  some  of  the  possibilities 
the  paper  is  exploring  including  bonus 
advertising  to  make  all  the  zones  have 
the  same  amount  of  pages,  reduction  or 
elimination  of  replating,  and  a  general 
streamlining  of  operations  at  its  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Manhattan  printing  plants. 

He  said  consolidating  the  zones  in  the 
Queens  and  Kings  sections  is  another  ac¬ 
tion  which  may  be  taken  "after  Let¬ 
terflex  is  under  control. 

Although  he  does  not  think  there  is 
any  need  for  more  presses,  Thompson 
believes  the  News  must  maximize  its  use 
of  those  it  already  has,  especially  during 
the  off  hours  from  6  A.M.  to  II  P.M. 
Advanced  sectioning  is  one  way  to  im¬ 
prove  press  productivity,  he  suggested, 
and  coming  out  with  an  afternoon  edition 
is  another. 
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“The  city  has  come  around.  Jobs  have 
stabilized,  and  these  economic  changes 
make  an  afternoon  paper  look  more  at¬ 
tractive,”  he  commented.  “We  wouldn’t 
do  it  just  to  compete  with  the  Post.  An 
afternoon  paper  would  have  to  stand  by 
itself  economically.” 

In  modernizing  other  production 
areas,  the  News  brought  its  editorial  of¬ 
fices  on  line  for  the  first  time  with  a 
Mergenthaler  front  end  system,  and  it  is 
installing  a  LogEscan  laser  system  to 
send  information  via  microwave  to  its 
Brooklyn  printing  plant. 

The  paper  has  also  acquired  two  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corporation  20/60  com¬ 
puters  for  over  $2  million  to  use  in  de¬ 
veloping  its  own  management  informa¬ 
tion  system.  The  new  computers  will 
have  on  line  a  disk  storage  capacity  of  7 
billion  bytes  of  data. 

“We  are  doing  the  software  our¬ 
selves,”  remarked  Alan  Kahn,  director  of 
information  services,  who  added  provid¬ 
ing  marketing  data  will  be  a  key  service 
of  the  system.  "We’ll  use  it  to  supply 
sales  information  and  pinpoint  problems, 
rank  accounts,  prepare  budgets — 
everything.” 

Instead  of  having  a  central  data  proc¬ 
essing  site,  Kahn  said  the  News  will  run 
its  20/60’s  "like  a  computer  utility. 
We’ve  wired  the  whole  building  so  all 
our  offices  have  jacks  for  plugging  in 
terminals,  either  printers  or  VDT’s.  Like 
people  can  have  telephones,  we  can  have 
computer  jacks.” 

“The  potential  here  is  tremendous,” 
marketing  director  Thompson  continued, 
giving  a  number  of  positive  factors  point¬ 
ing  to  a  bright  future. 

Though  ad  linage  is  down  for  the  first  7 
months  of  1979  when  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1978;  30,893,000  to 
31,737,000,  the  News’s  share  of  field  in¬ 
creased  this  year  to  38%.  The  paper 
made  share  gains  in  classified,  general, 
and  several  retail  advertising  categories, 
and  lost  ground  only  in  automotive  and 
financial. 

Revenues  are  also  up,  Thompson 
maintained,  but  said  in  terms  of  prof¬ 
itability  the  paper  "is  not  making  an 
adequate  return.” 

The  News  has  started  a  creative  ser¬ 
vices  department  to  work  with  advertis¬ 
ers  and  sell  more  linage  and  has  put  in  a 
new  ACD  phone  system  to  handle  its 
"booming”  classified  department,  he 
noted. 

Last  May  the  News  “went  local  in 
Brooklyn”  Thompson  remarked,  saying 
the  new  edition  has  run  "more  than  a 
million  lines  of  advertising”  and  reached 
“about  270,000  circulation  daily.” 


This  past  spring  the  paper  also 
launched  its  first  home  delivery  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  which  netted  35,000  new 
subscribers  with  a  two  for  the  price  of 
one  deal.  Its  total  home  delivery  is  about 
300,0(X)  daily  and  400,000  Sunday. 

Thompson  attributed  the  success  of 
the  home  delivery  campaign  with  keeping 
circulation  losses  from  last  July’s  news¬ 
stand  price  increase  to  250  at  between 
3%  and  4%. 

To  increase  its  street  sales  outlets,  the 
news  is  setting  up  honor  boxes  in  both 
the  city  and  suburbs.  A  recent  New  York 
ordinance  making  newsstands  “a  more 
attractive  business”  by  letting  them  offer 
more  types  of  merchandise  should  also 
help  the  paper’s  sales,  he  stated. 

Regarding  the  increased  competition 
from  suburban  papers  such  as  Newsday 
on  Long  Island  and  The  Record  in  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  New  Jersey,  Thompson 
declared,  "We  are  not  going  to  concede 
the  suburbs.  Our  research  shows  people 
in  the  suburbs  read  the  News  because 
it’s  exciting,  because  it’s  tabloid,  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  find  out  what's  hap¬ 
pening  in  New  York  City.” 

The  News  has  over  500,000  circulation 
daily  and  over  800,000  Sunday  in  subur¬ 
ban  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

“In  my  opinion,  we  have  to  be  the 
broad  based  newspaper  for  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area,”  he  concluded.  “We 
have  to  reach  the  middle  income  kinds  of 
people  without  neglecting  the  minorities. 
Editorially  we’ve  changed  to  middle  of 
the  road  responsibility,  and  we’re  diver¬ 
sifying  the  kinds  of  people  writing  here.” 

Gibson  wins  first 
Ottaway  feilowship 

Martin  L.  Gibson,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  first  winner  of  a 
James  H.  Ottaway  Fellowship,  which 
provides  tuition,  room,  and  board  for  at¬ 
tending  an  American  Press  Institute 
seminar. 

Professor  Gibson,  who  heads  the 
Journalism  Department’s  news  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  sequence  at  Texas,  and  who 
will  begin  teaching  a  course  in  opinion 
writing  in  1980,  will  attend  the  seminar 
for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers 
January  2-11,  1980. 

The  fellowship  was  established  from 
contributions  by  senior  executives  of  Ot¬ 
taway  Newspapers,  Inc.  and  the  Otta¬ 
way  family  when  Ottaway  retired  last 
August  as  chairman  of  API.  A  fellowship 
will  be  available  each  year  to  applicants 
from  journalism  school  faculties,  with 
the  applicant  designating  the  seminar  he 
or  she  wishes  to  attend. 

Gibson  has  worked  as  a  reporter  or 
copy  editor  for  the  Galveston  News, 
Galveston  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Houston  Chronicle  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 
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Olympic  Winter  Games 
prepare  to  host  the  press 


By  John  Consoli 

Olympic  Winter  Games  press  director  Ed  Lewi  says  he 
has  probably  put  in  over  a  million  miles  of  travel  in  the  last 
three  years,  visiting  with  media  around  the  world  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  games. 

With  the  opening  of  the  games  (Feb.  12)  only  a  few  months 
off,  Lewi’s  chores  are  sure  to  get  much  more  hectic. 

“There  are  several  major  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  not  accredited  (to  cover  the  games),’’  Lewi  said, 
noting  that  the  deadline  for  accreditation  was  September  1 . 

Those  not  accredited  will  have  to  be  put  on  a  waiting  list, 
he  said. 

“The  problem  with  a  lot  of  papers  is  that  they  have  never 
covered  the  Olympics  before  and  didn’t  know  the  proce¬ 
dure,’’  he  said. 

More  important  than  accreditation  for  the  press,  however, 
will  be  housing. 

President  Carter  is  planning  to  attend  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Winter  games  and  Lewi  just  found  out  he  is 
planning  to  spend  a  night  in  Lake  Placid. 

“My  biggest  headache  now  is  where  to  house  the  200 
members  of  the  Washington  press  corps  that  will  be  traveling 
with  the  President,’’  Lewi  said.  “I  don’t  have  a  spot  for 
them.’’ 

In  all,  3,250  media  people  from  around  the  world  have  been 
accredited.  That  number  includes  not  only  working  jour¬ 
nalists  and  photographers,  but  also  scores  of  tv  technicians. 

“One  of  the  commitments  we  made  to  the  press,’’  Lewi 
said,  “is  that  no  member  of  the  press  will  be  housed  more 
than  10  minutes  from  the  Press  Center  in  Lake  Placid.’’ 

A  total  of  292  reporters  and  100  photographers  have  been 
accredited  from  American  newspapers  and  magazines.  This 
is  more  than  from  any  other  country,  since  the  United  States 
is  the  host  of  the  games. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company,  which  paid  $15.5 
million  for  exclusive  broadcast  rights  to  the  games,  has  a 
total  of  700  persons  accredited.  This  includes  everyone  from 
commentators  to  technicians,  Lewi  said. 

The  other  two  U.S.  tv  networks,  NBC  and  CBS  have  eight 
reporters  each  accredited. 

In  addition  to  the  networks,  Lewi  said  there  was  a  sepa¬ 
rate  accreditation  program  for  tv  stations  representing  mar¬ 
kets  of  1  million  or  more  people. 

Accreditation  was  handled  through  the  national  Olympic 
committees  of  each  nation  that  will  compete  in  the  Olympics. 

Lewi  also  made  a  special  effort  to  get  those  newspapers 
within  a  200  mile  radius  of  Lake  Placid  accredited. 

“We  had  a  program  that  enabled  all  papers  in  that  radius 
to  get  some  sort  of  access  rights  to  cover  the  games,  although 
each  paper  will  have  to  make  its  own  housing  arrange¬ 
ments,’’  he  said. 

Lewi  said  he  had  gotten  a  little  flak  on  this  from  some  of 
the  foreign  countries,  but  he  proceeded  with  the  program 
because:  “It  was  something  I  think  is  important.  The  local 
papers,  who  have  been  covering  the  Olympics  preparations 
continuously  and  who  also  have  been  editorially  supportive 
in  urging  the  New  York  State  government  to  financially  aid 
the  games,  should  be  able  to  cover  the  games.  They’ve 
played  an  important  role  and  we  want  to  do  everything  we 
can  for  them — within  limits.’’ 

Lewi  said  that  the  state  of  New  York  has  “put  some  $30 
million  into  the  games.’’ 

The  broadcast  press  covering  the  Olympics  will  work  out 
of  a  new  61 ,000  square  foot  Broadcast  (Tenter.  Following  the 
games,  it  will  be  used  as  a  garage  to  store  school  buses  and 
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highway  department  vehicles. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  reporters  will  work  out  of  Lake 
Placid  Central  High  School,  a  four  story,  50,000  square  foot 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  village. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  complex  agreement  between  the 
Lake  Placid  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  the  school 
board,  students  will  get  a  vacation  from  school  beginning 
January  25  and  lasting  through  the  month  of  February. 

Work  on  getting  the  school  ready  to  be  used  as  a  Press 
Center  began  this  summer  when  special  electrical  and  plumb¬ 
ing  work  was  initiated  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
the  world  press. 

New  York  Telephone  has  also  installed  special  equipment 
in  the  school  basement  to  handle  communications  require¬ 
ments  and  technicians  have  distributed  telecommunications 
cables  throughout  the  building  in  preparation  for  the  struc¬ 
ture’s  new  role. 

Lewi  said  once  the  students  vacate  the  school  on  January 
25,  “trucks  will  arrive  and  remove  all  school  furniture, 
including  a  large  aquarium.’’  Once  the  school  is  empty, 
“equipment  will  begin  arriving  on  a  minute  by  minute 
basis,’’  he  said. 

Texas  Instruments  has  contributed  some  $2  million  of 
computer  equipment,  Lewi  said. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  a  large  telecommunications  center 
with  Telex,  facsimile  and  VDT  services  for  filing  written 
copy.  Ten  Telex  machines  will  be  on  line  for  direct  dial  re¬ 
quests,  and  approximately  80  VDT’s  will  be  available  for 
reporters  to  compose  and  edit  copy.  It  can  then  be  Telexed 
overseas  or  direct  to  newspapers  in  North  America.  About 
30  facsimile  machines  will  be  installed. 

The  main  press  center  will  open  February  1. 

In  addition  to  the  main  press  center  and  the  broadcast  or  tv 
center,  there  will  also  be  several  major  sub-centers  with 
press  facilities. 

Similar  communications  facilities  will  be  available  at  press 
sub-centers  at  Whiteface  Mountain,  Intervale,  and  at  Mt. 
Van  Hoevenberg  where  there  will  be  two  sub-centers;  one 
for  biathlon,  and  the  other  for  the  bobsled,  luge,  and  cross¬ 
country. 

Reporters  will  have  the  option  of  relaying  information  to 
the  facilities  at  the  main  Press  Center,  or  directly  out  from 
the  sub-centers. 

The  Whiteface  Mountain  (Alpine  skiing  events)  sub-center 
will  be  located  in  the  Base  Lodge.  It  will  open  February  1,  on 
a  24-hour  basis.  There  will  be  30  telephones,  20  VDT’s,  10 
facsimile  units,  and  5  Telex  units. 

The  Intervale  sub-center,  for  ski-jumping  and  the  opening 
ceremonies,  will  be  operational  on  January  15,  7  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  daily.  It  will  serve  as  the  main  press  center  until  the 
high  school  opens  on  February  1 .  This  sub-center  will  be  a 
7,000  square-foot  air-inflated  structure.  Communications 
facilities  will  be  similar  to  those  at  Whiteface. 

The  biathlon  sub-center  will  be  the  smallest.  A  trailer 
complex  of  2,160  square  feet  will  contain  a  small  press  work 
room,  with  13  coin  and  coinless  phones,  12  VDT’s,  5  fac¬ 
simile,  and  3  Telex.  The  sub-center  will  open  January  21. 
Hours  will  be  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

The  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg  sub-center  for  cross-country, 
luge,  and  bobsled,  will  open  February  1.  Hours  will  be  6:30 
a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  The  7,000  square-foot  air-inflated  structure 
will  be  equipped  with  30  phones — attended,  coinless,  and 
coin.  There  will  be  20  VDT’s,  10  facsimile,  and  5  Telex. 
These  facilities  can  be  increased  at  all  sub-centers  if  needed. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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JWT’s  Pierce  criticizes 
muiti  newspaper  formats 


Newspapers  “scrapped”  their  “easy- 
to-buy”  medium  when  they  “redesigned 
it  in  the  late  1%0’s  and  in  the  1970’s,” 
Thurman  Pierce,  vicepresident,  manager 
print  media,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  said  at 
the  recent  Newspaper  Graphics  Seminar 
conducted  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times . 

Pierce  said  newspapers  are  following  a 
new  trend  and  have  “abandoned  their 
traditional  policy  of  adopting  standards 
that  are  virtually  the  same  for  all  news¬ 
papers  in  product  dimensions  and 
placement  regulations.”  In  the  past,  he 
said,  this  had  been  standard  and  had 
made  newspapers  an  easy  medium  to 
buy  for  their  multi-market  advertising 
customers. 

Pierce  said  in  redesigning  or  updating 
graphically,  whether  it  was  to  cope  with 
the  paper  shortage  and  the  cost  problem 
or  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology, 
newspapers  became  a  more  difficult 
medium  for  national  advertisers  to  buy. 

Pierce  said  most  of  the  media  compet¬ 
ing  with  newspapers  are  designed  to 
make  it  easy  for  national  advertisers  to 
place  ads. 

“There  are  270,000  thirty  sheet  stan¬ 
dard  outdoor  poster  panels  in  the  United 
States,”  Pierce  said.  “They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  outdoor  business,”  he 
said,  and  “are  all  standard  in  size — in 
measurement — in  dimensions.” 

“We  have  TV  Guide  and  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest,  but  over  85%  of  magazine  advertis- 

Secret  price  hike 
backfires  in  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  tried  to  test 
reader  reaction  to  a  newsstand  price  hike 
recently,  but  the  tests  had  to  be  called  off 
because  readers  got  mad. 

The  Sun-Times  printed  2,300  copies 
with  a  20  cent  price  tag  and  attempted  to 
sell  them  at  12  newsstands  in  the  city  and 
suburbs — in  some  cases,  across  the 
street  from  newsstands  selling  copies  at 
the  regular  15  cent  price. 

Readers  began  calling  in  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  a  talk-show  host  on  WIND 
radio,  who  in  turn  dialed  the  Sun-Times 
for  an  explanation. 

The  newspaper  stated  over  the  air  that 
the  buyers  of  the  20-cent  newspapers 
were  part  of  an  experiment  to  test  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  price  hike.  The  test  was  halted 
immediately. 

“Our  cover  was  blown,”  said  Chuck 
Fegert,  executive  vice  president/ 
advertising  and  circulation.  “We  were 
naive.  It  was  just  silly  to  think  we  could 
slip  it  by— especially  in  a  town  with  such 
aggressive  and  competitive  news 
media.” 


ing  appears  on  standard  size  pages,” 
Pierce  said. 

In  broadcast,  he  said,  “all  8,400  com¬ 
mercial  stations  have  equipment  that  can 
accommodate  the  one  size  of  tape  or  film 
we  send  to  them  for  transmitting  our 
radio  or  tv  commercials.” 

‘‘Now  let’s  look  at  newspapers!” 
Pierce  said. 

“Prior  to  the  mid-1970’s  there  were  a 
few  tabloids,  but  nearly  all  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  were  eight  columns  wide,”  he  said. 

“The  make-up  dimensions  were  what 
we  call  standard — close  enough  to  the 
same  measurement  that — for  my 
lifetime — national  and  regional  multi¬ 
market  advertisers  had  sent  one  size  of 
material  to  fit  virtually  all  newspapers  in 
the  campaign,”  Pierce  said. 

“Tlien  you  scrapped  these  standards — 
standards  that  some  early  seminar  of 
this  kind  had  designed  into  newspapers 
to  allow  them  to  compete  with  other 
media  for  national  advertising,”  he  said. 

“You  now  have  hundreds  of  different 
make-up  measurements,”  Pierce  told  the 
newspaper  execs  in  attendance.  “This 
has  increased  our  staff  and  our  clients’ 
production  material  cost  of  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,”  he  said. 

“What  is  worse,”  Pierce  said,  “al¬ 
though  we  have  begun  to  prepare  and 
send  out  three  different  material  sizes  for 
each  advertisement  we  schedule,  your 
newspapers  still  must  resize  our  mate¬ 
rial.  In  many  cases  this  is  done  in  order 
to  fit  it  to  your  own  individual  make-up 
measurements. 

“In  the  production  process,  our  mate¬ 
rial  becomes  distorted  and  unfaithfully 
reproduced,”  Pierce  said. 

He  said  as  a  result  of  the  resizing,  an 
expensive  automobile  ends  up  looking 
like  “a  lower  priced  foreign  imported 
compact,  toilet  tissue  ends  up  looking 
like  paper  towels  and  packs  of  cigarettes 
end  up  looking  like  king-size  when  they 
are  not  supposed  to.” 

“Your  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
recently  asked  2,400  ad  agencies  why 
they  do  not  buy  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  Pierce  said.  “Seventy-eight  per 
cent  gave  as  their  reason  your  diversity 
of  newspaper  formats  and  measure¬ 
ments.” 

Pierce  said  the  redesigning  problem 
has  become  worse  each  year  “as  the 
number  of  redesigned  formats  increased 
from  215  after  your  big  wave  of  redesign¬ 
ing  in  1974-75  to  349  different  format 
measurements  this  year.” 

Pierce  said  newspapers  share  of  the 
national  ad  market  has  continued  to  de¬ 
cline  each  year  since  the  mid-I970’s. 
“What  an  a\^ul  and  expensive  redesign¬ 
ing  job  that  was  for  both  you  and  us,”  he 


said. 

Pierce  urged  newspapers  “not  to  carry 
your  multiplicity  of  formats  into  your  fu¬ 
ture.” 

The  solution,  he  said,  “is  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  do  what  all  major  media  did 
and  stuck  to — to  reestablish  the  same 
standard  format  measurements  with 
make-up  measurments  that  print  one- 
on-one,  so  that  you  do  not  resize  the 
made-up  pages  to  the  printed  page  di¬ 
mensions.” 

Daily  omits  use 
of  lawyer  names 

The  names  of  lawyers  are  usually 
omitted  in  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register 
crime  stories. 

“This  has  been  our  policy  for  some¬ 
time,”  publisher  W.J.  Hearin  told  E&P. 
“Sever^  yeafs  ago  we  were  forced  to 
take  a  very  close  look  at  the  publicity 
some  few  attorneys  were  receiving  in  the 
reporting  of  criminal  court  activities  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  news  stories  were  being  col¬ 
ored  by  the  expertise  of  some  few  in 
seeking  publicity. 

“We  therefore  eliminated  the  use  of 
their  names  in  our  news  columns  except 
in  unusual  circumstances.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  an  attorney  takes  the  stand  to 
testify,  for  example,  his  name  is  used  and 
details  of  his  testimony  are  used  just  as 
would  be  the  case  with  any  other  wit¬ 
ness.  We  do  use  the  names  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorneys  since  we  feel  that  these  are 
employes  and  servants  of  the  people  and 
the  public  needs  to  know  of  the  activities 
of  these  people. 

“Interestingly  enough,  it  is  basically 
the  attorneys  in  our  area  who  generally 
use  theatrics  in  their  trials  and  are  seek¬ 
ers  of  publicity  who  do  not  like  our  pol¬ 
icy.  We  find  that  some  of  the  area’s  top 
law  firms  recognize  the  policy  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  good  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Hearin  said  there  has  never  been  a 
comparable  publicity  problem  with  doc¬ 
tors.  “They  pretty  well  police  their  own 
activities,”  he  said. 

Paper  says  thanks 

Thanksgiving  was  expressed  a  day  late 
by  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  editors  who  used  the  usual  Fri¬ 
day  “Forum  Page”  to  list  alphabetically 
the  names  of  1,091  people  who  had  their 
“Letters  to  the  Editor”  printed  in  the 
paper  since  last  Thanksgiving. 

During  the  year  the  papers  published 
1,569  letters  from  1,3()6  persons.  Only 
215  asked  that  only  their  initials  be  used 
if  their  letters  were  printed.  The  Friday 
page  usually  carries  only  letters  and  a 
“Friday  Forum  Picture  Contest”  for 
amateurs.  The  “thank  you”  page  carried 
this  page-wide  banner: 

“Forum  Page  salutes  1,306  responsi¬ 
ble  readers.” 
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27  Metro  units  HI  one  tong  row. 


The  Virginian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger- 
Star  publish  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  a 
division  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  To  gain  more  capacity 
and  better  serve  their  unusual  and 
growing  five-city  market,  they 
proposed  to  install  four  new  presses 
in  a  unique  new  configuration;  27 
press  units  all  in  one  long  row! 

It  was  the  kind  of  challenge 
Rockwell-Goss  thrives  on.  In 
addition  to  27  Rockwell-Goss  Metro 
Offset  units  equipped  with  3-arm 
reels  and  PCS/PAR  (Press  Control 
System/Page  Area  Reader),  the 
installation  will  include  four  folders 
and  18  color  half  decks.  The 
equipment  must  handle  long  runs  of 
2()0,000  and  over,  short  runs  as  low 
as  15,000,  and  collect  runs  plus 


We  read  you. 
Wtfre  RockweU-Goss. 

straight  runs  —  sometimes  both  at 
once.  In  addition  to  ^ater  than 
average  color  capability,  it  is 
designed  to  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  color  positioning. 

Our  engineering  feasibility  studies 
proved  that  the  long  row  design  was 
not  only  a  possible  concept,  but  a 
very  practical  one. 

How  does  the  head  of  this  Land¬ 
mark  division  feel  about  the  forth¬ 
coming  Rockwell-Goss  turnkey 
installation?  **  We  expect  to  cut  an 
hour  off  our  press  time  —  and  that’s 
pure  gold  to  us,”  says  Robert  D. 
Benson,  president.  ‘*It  means  the 
morning  delivery  carriers  get  our 


bundles  before  the  school  bus  gets 
our  delivery  carriers.  The  instsila- 
tion  is  a  fine  example  of  a  supplier 
striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  new  and  imaginative  ways. 
It  promises  to  meet  every  criteria 
we  established  —  and  it’s  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  industry  as  the  press 
configuration  of  the  ^ture.” 

For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL 
60650.  Phone:  312/656-8600. 


^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  adenoe  gels  dCMwi  to  business 


ANPA  balks  at  HUD  proposal 
on  housing  ad  guidelines 


Besides  being  an  “unnecessary  expan¬ 
sion  of  regulatory  activity”,  re-issuing 
fair  housing  advertising  guidelines  as 
regulations  would  jeopardize  First 
Amendment  rights,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
been  told. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Moon  Land- 
rieu.  General  Manager  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said  the  proposal 
will  serve  only  to  “introduce  gov¬ 
ernmental  rules  into  marketing  decisions 
of  newspapers  and  their  advertisers  and 
result  in  non-descriptive  advertising 
which  could  serve  to  confuse  potential 
buyers.” 

Friedheim  pointed  out  that  the 
guidelines  have  been  in  effect  since  1972 
and  are  well  known  to  publishers,  their 
advertising  departments  and  advertisers. 

“At  a  time  when  there  is  a  presidential 
mandate  to  cut  back  on  and  simplify  reg¬ 
ulations, “Friedheim  wrote,  “it  seems 
particulary  unnecessary  to  issue  more 
formal  ‘rules’  where  there  has  been  no 

Amicus  brief  fiied 
in  court  ciosure  case 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  have  filed  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  a  joint  brief  amicus 
curiae  in  Richmond  Newspapers  v.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  case  is  an  appeal  of  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  which  up¬ 
held  closure  to  the  press  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  a  criminal  trial.  The  Virginia  high 
court  based  its  decision  on  its  reading  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  opinion  in 
Gannett  v.  DePasquale. 

Arguing  against  the  closure,  in  support 
of  Richmond  Newspapers,  ANPA  and 
ASNE  maintained: 

•  The  public  and  press  have  a  right  to 
attend  judicial  proceedings  under  the 
First,  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution. 

•  The  immemorial  tradition  of  open 
judicial  proceedings  is  a  fundamental 
right  retained  by  the  people  under  the 
Ninth  Amendment. 

•  The  constitutional  rights  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  attend  judicial  proceedings  cannot 
be  denied,  absent  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  a  defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial 
and  a  clear  showing  that  less  intrusive 
measures  will  be  ineffective  in  protecting 
the  defendant’s  rights. 

Oral  argument  in  the  case  is  expected 
to  be  heard  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  January. 

Copies  of  ANPA  and  ASNE’s  brief  are 
available  from  ANPA  at  the  Newspaper 
Center. 


showing  that  existing  guidelines  are  in¬ 
adequate.” 

Friedheim  called  attention  to  past 
meetings  between  HUD  and  ANPA  and 
other  media  groups,  held  “in  a  spirit  of 
good  faith  and  cooperation  in  order  to 
improve  mutual  understanding”,  and 
raised  the  question  why,  in  view  of  this, 
HUD  has  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
regulations. 

“Adoption  of  regulations,”  he  said, 
“takes  the  government  a  step  closer  to  a 
position  of  dictating  the  advertising  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers — a  position  which 
unavoidably  raises  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions.” 

ANPA  objections  to  the  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  include: 

The  proposal  that  such  terms  as  “male 
residence”  and  “female  residence”  be 
avoided.  Friedheim  pointed  out  that  this 
would  eliminate  any  advertising  by  in¬ 
stitutions  with  dormitory  facilities, 
something  conflicting  with  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Vague  language.  The  proposals  call  for 
avoiding  in  advertising  such  “dis¬ 
criminatory  catch  words  as  ‘restricted’, 
‘disadvantaged’  and  ‘traditional’.  “Be¬ 
yond  the  examples  given,”  Friedheim 
said,  “is  an  advertiser  or  a  newspaper 
publisher  expected  to  divine  any  other 
words  which  HUD  may  disapprove?” 

The  HUD  proposals  recommend 
against  use  of  maps  in  advertising  and 
oppose  mention  of  natural  landmarks 
such  as  a  synagogue  or  a  parish. 
Friedheim  pointed  out  that  “there  are 
many  legitimate  geographic  designations 
and  location  finders  which,  if  included  in 
an  advertisement,  would  only  result  in 
time  saved  for  all  who  wish  to  view  a 
particular  house  or  property.” 

Another  HUD  proposal  would  prohibit 
use  of  names  of  facilities  which  “cater” 
on  the  basis  of  race,  national  origin,  relig¬ 
ion  or  sex.  Friedheim  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Assuming  that  a  publisher  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  identifying  a  term  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  “facility”,  must  he  or  she  then 
investigate  the  establishment  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  racial  and  religious  makeup  of 
its  clientele?” 

One  section  of  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  could  prohibit  the  placement  of  ad¬ 
vertising  “in  particular  geographic 
coverage  editions  of  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  or  in  newspapers  of  limited 
circulation  which  are  mainly  advertising 
vehicles  for  reaching  a  particular  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  community.” 

Regarding  this,  Friedheim  wrote: 
“Such  a  decision  on  placement  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  content  properly  rests 
with  the  publisher  and  the  advertisers. 
The  free  press  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  clearly  includes  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  accept  or  reject  advertising. 


The  arbitrary  limitation  which  would  be 
placed  upon  this  right  by  the  proposed 
rule  would  do  far  more  to  inhibit  a  free 
press  than  it  would  to  eradicate  pre¬ 
sumed  discrimination  in  the  selling  of 
homes.” 

Opposition  also  was  expressed  to  a 
rule  concerning  the  requirement  of  a 
“publishers  notice”  at  the  beginning  of 
the  real  estate  advertising  section. 
Friedheim  pointed  out  that  what  appears 
and  does  not  appear  in  a  newspaper 
rests,  under  the  First  Amendment,  solely 
with  the  newspaper. 

“This  right  is  unabridgeable,”  he  said. 

Recognizing  that  HUD’s  proposed 
regulations  comprise  an  effort  to 
“guarantee  the  availability  of  all  homes 
or  residences  to  all  people,  Friedheim 
said  it  seems  unwise  to  make  regulations 
that  could  cause  difficulty  when  there  is 
really  nothing  that  cannot  be  worked  out 
in  a  voluntary  manner,  a  procedure 
“which  HUD  has  not  shown  to  be  inef¬ 
fective.” 

Lawyer  withdraws 
for  conflict  case 

Keith  Brownell  has  withdrawn  as 
Julianne  Agnew’s  lawyer  in  her  suit 
charging  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Inc.  with  violating  her  civil  rights. 

Brownell  withdrew  after  Knight- 
Ridder,  parent  firm  of  the  Duluth  Herald 
and  News-Tribune ,  asked  the  federal 
court  that  he  be  disqualified  because  he 
was  involved  in  aspects  related  to  the 
case  while  he  was  county  attorney. 

Agnew  was  fired  as  Today’s  Living 
editor  of  the  Duluth  newspapers  in  Au¬ 
gust  1978  after  she  filed  as  a  candidate 
for  a  city  council  seat.  The  newspapers 
contended  this  violated  their  conflict  of 
interest  policy. 

Newspaper  research 
service  expands 

Starch  INRA  Hooper,  Inc.,  has 
formed  a  new  newspaper  research 
service — a  service  geared  to  the  publica¬ 
tions’  editorial  product. 

Named  to  head  this  new  service  is 
George  Sacks,  vice  president-marketing 
services,  who  has  more  than  40  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  research.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Starch  INRA  Hooper  in 
1977,  he  had  spent  five  years  at  Parade 
Publications,  where  he  was  director  of 
research. 

Starch  INRA  Hooper  has  been  doing 
newspaper  research  for  more  than  30 
years  though  primarily  with  straight  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  studies.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  as  interest  is  building  among  news¬ 
papers  in  editorial  research.  Starch 
INRA  Hooper  is  expanding  its  services, 
and  is  already  at  work  for  both  a  major 
East  Coast  and  a  West  Coast  newspaper, 
according  to  William  “Jay”  Wilson, 
president  of  Starch. 
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by  Allen  &  Hatley 


DUPONT  CIRCLE 
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DUPONT  CIRCLE 


by  JUlen  &  Hatley 


HOWABor  ' 

AGOODOIP- 

FA5HI0NED 

UBEF2AL 

FONPPWSER? 


Dupont  Qroe 

IS  SERKXKLY  FUNNY. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  Dupont  Circle  is  a  laugh ...  a  laugh 
that  stirs  the  mind  because  it  hits  the  mark:  the  fads, 
foibles  and  fears  of  today.  What’s  more,  it’s  a  laugh  to 
remember.  Everyday. 

Charter  clients  Include:  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Minneapolis  Star 

Washington  Post  Baltimore  News-Amerlcan  Buflalo  Evening  News 

Los  Angeles  Times  Seattle  Times  San  Antonio  Express-News 

Chicago  Tribune  Little  Rock  Democrat  Qeveland  Press 

Dallas  Times  Herald  Miami  News  San  Francisco  Examiner 

FOR  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITY  INFORMATION,  CONTACT;  AI  Leeds,  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group,  I  ISO  15th Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20071, 202/334-7131 

The 

Washington  PDst 
WritersGroup 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 
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As  in  the  main  Press  Center,  the  sub-centers  will  have 
adequate  work  rooms,  computer  results  centers,  TV 
monitors,  and  hospitality  food  service  areas. 

News  agencies  have  requested  53  telephone  lines  from 
their  offices  at  the  main  ^ess  Center  to  outlying  venues 
including  the  site  of  the  opening  ceremonies,  and  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Ice  Center.  Broadcast  lines  and  wirephoto  circuits  are 
being  provided  to  agencies  requiring  this  service. 

The  LPOOC  Press  Division  will  operate  an  internal  2-way 
radio  system  with  access  to  all  competition  sites.  Home 
offices  will  also  be  able  to  contact  journalists  through  their 
assigned  numbers  at  the  main  Press  Center  and  their  living 
units.  A  paging  system  will  also  be  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  telecommunication  center,  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  Press  Center  will  also  contain  a  60-booth  tele¬ 
phone  center,  with  a  choice  of  attended,  coinless,  and  coin 
phones.  By  subscribing  to  a  special  New  York  Telephone 
credit-card  system,  a  journalist  will  be  able  to  automatically 
direct-dial  pre-selected  overseas  phone  numbers  by  inserting 
the  card  into  the  phone. 

The  school  building  or  main  Press  Center  and  the  Broad¬ 
cast  Center  will  both  be  equipped  with  a  bank  post  office  and 
medical  clinic.  Lewi  said  the  internal  bank  will  enable  report¬ 
ers  to  cash  their  checks  “without  having  to  run  all  over 
town  looking  for  a  bank." 

Lewi  said  the  press  will  be  fed  24  hours  a  day.  He  said  the 
press  will  be  offered  breakfast  for  $3.50  per  person — all  you 
can  eat  and  lunch  and  dinner  for  $6.00  per  person — all  you 
can  eat. 

Food  will  also  be  offered  on  an  a  la  carte  basis  during  the 
non  mealtime  hours  and  carts  selling  coffee,  tea  and  other 
such  items  will  be  continuously  moving  through  the  various 
rooms  of  the  press  buildings  while  the  press  is  at  work. 

Associated  Press,  United  Press  International,  Reuters, 
Tass  and  France-Presse  are  the  five  international  news  agen¬ 
cies  recognized  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  and 
each  will  have  its  own  facilities  set  up  within  the  Press 
Center. 

Many  of  the  news  agencies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  larger 
individual  newspapers,  have  also  rented  houses  in  the  Lake 
Placid  area. 

The  main  work  room  in  the  Press  Center  will  be  the  gym, 
Lewi  said.  He  said  closed  circuit  tv  screens  will  be  set  up  and 
that  under  contract,  ABC-tv  is  obligated  to  cover  every 
event.  Thus,  he  said,  a  reporter  will  be  able  to  cover  all  the 
events  right  off  the  tv  if  he  or  she  so  desires. 

The  main  press  room  will  also  contain  a  special  informa¬ 
tion  computer  that  will  contain  biographical  information  and 
past  performance  records  of  every  participant  in  the  games. 

Lewi  said  it  will  cost  the  average  journalist  between  $45 
and  $75  per  day  for  a  room.  He  added  that  some  400  houses 
in  the  L^e  Placid  area  are  still  available  for  renting  and  “the 
prices  are  coming  down"  as  it  gets  closer  to  the  start  of  the 
games. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  the  “Official  Photographic 
Consultant  to  the  1980  Winter  Olympics”  and  will  operate  a 
film  processing  lab  in  the  main  Press  Center. 

All  accredited  news  photographers  will  be  able  to  get  their 
film  processed  free  of  charge  within  three  to  five  hours. 

The  lab  will  be  staffed  by  33  people  and  will  be  equipped  to 
process  both  black-and-white  and  color  film.  It  will  operate 
from  9  a.m.  until  1:30  a.m. 

Kodak  technicians  will  also  be  on  hand  to  assist 
cinematographers  at  a  complimentary  newsfilm  processing 
center  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  will 
operate  at  the  Broadcast  Center. 

Kodak  estimates  that  news  photographers  will  shoot  in 
excess  of  25,000  roils  of  film  during  the  Olympics  or  nearly 
one  and  one-half  million  pictures. 
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It  also  estimates  the  newsfilm  lab  will  process  one-quarter 
of  a.  million  feet  of  newsfilm  during  the  games. 

Del  Borer,  coordinator  of  press  photography  markets  for 
Kodak,  will  serve  as  manager  of  the  Press  Center  photo  Lab. 
He  notes  that  the  processing  equipment  will  approximate 
what  Kodak  Canada  provided  for  the  1976  Summer  Olym¬ 
pics  in  Montreal. 

“There  are  fewer  days,  fewer  events  and  usually  fewer 
accredited  photographers  covering  the  winter  games,”  says 
Borer,  who  met  with  photographers  and  news  agencies  from 
throughout  the  world  to  determine  their  Olympic  photo¬ 
graphic  finishing  needs.  “But,  even  if  we  have  the  same 
number  of  photographers  covering  Lake  Placid  as  Inns¬ 
bruck,  Austria,  site  of  the  1976  Winter  Games,  the  volume 
of  finishing  is  bound  to  be  higher  because  of  such  factors  as 
motor-drive  cameras,  the  growing  popularity  of  winter 
sports  and  the  resulting  demand  for  photographs  of  the 
winter  events.” 

Borer  estimates  that  Kodak  will  process  about  60  to  70 
percent  of  Montreal’s  volume  during  the  Summer  Olympics. 
More  than  half  of  the  Lake  Placid  volume  is  expected  to  in¬ 
volve  push-processing.  Three-fifths  of  the  total  is  likely  to  be 
color. 

“Lake  Placid  is  a  small  area,  a  little  isolated,  too,  so 
we  want  to  get  as  many  pictures  out  to  the  world — and  the 
people  right  here  at  home — as  we  can.  If  people  can’t  see  the 
Olympics  in  person,  we  want  them  to  be  able  to  experience 
them  through  photographs,”  said  Jack  LaDuke,  who  is 
director  of  Audiovisual  services  for  the  Winter  Games. 

Canon  will  also  operate  a  service  lab  within  the  Press 
Center.  It  will  be  open  to  repair  cameras  of  accredited 
photographers  and  to  loan  cameras  if  the  need  arises. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  school  has  been  used  as  a 
press  center,  Lewi  said.  A  school  was  used  for  the  winter 
games  in  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

A  special  96  page  media  guide  will  be  made  available  to  all 
accredited  members  of  the  press.  According  to  Lewi,  it  will 
contain  anything  a  person  wants  to  know  about  the  winter 
games  and  Lake  Placid.  It  will  be  written  in  two  languages, 
English  and  French. 

The  guide  was  put  together  by  the  Lake  Placid  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee’s  Press  Division  and  the  printing  will 
be  paid  for  by  Coca  Cola. 

Lewi  said  the  Press  Division  alone  was  originally  budgeted 
$6  million,  but  because  of  the  numerous  contributions  of 
equipment  and  money  by  such  corporations  as  Texas  In¬ 
struments,  Canon,  Coca  Cola  and  K(^ak,  among  others,  the 
budget  was  trimmed  to  $4  million. 

The  largest  contribution  made  by  a  newspaper  was  $44,000 
from  the  Boston  Herald  American. 

This  fall,  potential  Herald  American  subscribers  were 
advised  that  a  portion  of  every  13  week  subscription  would 
be  donated  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  The  Herald 
American  got  16,904  new  subscribers  since  Labor  Day. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Capital  Newspapers  of  Albany  also  sponsored  a  fund¬ 
raising  hockey  game  and  donated  the  proceeds  to  the 
LPOOC. 

The  Press  Division  of  the  Lake  Hacid  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  consists  of  five  departments  and  has  a  total  of  240 
employees,  Lewi  said.  This  will  compare  to  a  reported  3,000 
employees  the  Olympic  Press  Division  will  have  for  the 
summer  Olympics  in  Moscow,  he  said. 

The  five  departments  of  the  Press  Division  include  the 
Press  and  Information  Department;  Press  Service  Depart¬ 
ment;  Audio  Visual  Department;  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  Broadcast  Department. 

The  Press  and  Information  Department  is  responsible 
prior  to  the  games  for  disseminating  information  on  a  daily  or 
weekly  basis  to  all  local,  national  and  international  media, 
and  working  with  media  on  feature  stories  about  the  upcom¬ 
ing  games. 

This  department,  Lewi  said,  includes  five  full  time  writers, 
all  with  newspaper  experience  or  journalism  backgrounds. 

The  Press  ^rvice  Ctepartment  is  responsible  for  ordering 
all  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  games  and  making  sure  it 
all  arrives  on  time.  This  department  will  be  responsible  dur¬ 
ing  the  games  to  make  sure  all  special  requests  by  the  media 
are  granted.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  this  department  to 
help  in  getting  the  news  out — to  make  sure  athletes  are  made 
accessible  to  the  press  for  interviews. 

Lewi  said  in  an  effort  to  get  some  media  people  who  are 
not  accredited  to  cover  the  games  a  chance  to  attend,  he  will 
be  enlisting  volunteers  to  work  in  this  department. 

“I  am  looking  for  ioumalists  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
winter  sports  and  who  know  the  workings  of  the  press,”  he 
said.  They  will  be  called  press  venue  chiefs  or  coordinators. 
He  said  some  of  these  positions  will  be  filled  by  journalists 
who  are  bi-lingual  and  also  by  some  European  journalists. 

The  Audio  Visual  Department  currently  has  a  staff  of  four 


full  time  photographers  that  will  increase  to  about  30  motion 
and  still  photographers,  many  of  whom  have  newspaper  and 
magazine  backgrounds,  Lewi  said. 

This  department  will  be  responsible  for  providing  pictures 
and  film  clips  to  those  newspapers,  magazines  and  broadcast 
stations  that  do  not  have  representatives  covering  the  games. 

The  current  four  member  staff  has  been  responsible  for 
putting  out  a  weekly  photo  package  with  reports  on  the 
progress  of  Olympic  preparation. 

In  January,  the  staff  will  increase  by  about  25  to  work  the 
games.  Some  will  be  paid,  others  wilt  be  given  just  room  and 
board.  Lewi  said  some  of  the  major  corporations  are  con¬ 
tributing  the  funding  to  pay  the  salaries  of  some  of  these 
photographers. 

Another  department  within  the  Press  Division  is  the  Public 
Relations  Department.  This  department  is  responsible  for 
getting  fact  sheets  out  to  the  public  and  for  working  on  fund¬ 
raising  events  prior  to  the  games.  This  department  is  also 
operating  a  speakers  bureau  and  putting  together  pre-Olympics 
publications. 

The  Broadcast  Department  is  working  out  all  the  details  for 
the  broadcast  media  that  will  be  covering  the  games  and  will 
be  charged  with  running  the  Broadcast  Center. 

Lewi  also  plans  to  use  about  40  or  50  journalism  students 
for  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Plattsburgh  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Press  Division. 

*  * 

The  New  York  Times  will  be  sending  a  staff  photographer 
to  the  Olympics  for  the  first  time,  according  to  Lewi. 

He  said  mainland  China  will  also  be  sending  20  reporters 
to  the  Winter  Games.  It  will  be  the  first  games  covered  by 
the  mainland  Chinese  press  since  1958. 

*  *  * 

Lewi  spent  18  years  with  Capital  Newspapers  and  was  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  executive  committee  and  promotion 
director  until  1976.  He  continues  his  association  with  Capital 
Newspapers  as  a  promotion  consultant.  He  as  also  formerly 
with  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  and  with  the  AP  and 
UPI  wire  services. 


Soviet  Union  prepares 
for  Summer  Olympics 


By  Judy  Karnas 

The  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  are 
to  be  held  in  Moscow  between  July  19, 
and  August  3,  1980.  The  games  will  be 
played  mainly  in  Moscow  and  environs, 
and  other  events  will  also  be  held  in  the 
cities  of  Tallinn  Leningrad,  Kiev  and 
Minsk. 

Twelve  thousand  athletes  and  sports 
officials  from  between  125-130  countries 
are  expected,  and  an  additional  7,400 
accredited  representatives  of  the  mass 
media  will  need  to  be  housed.  The 
Soviets  anticipate  that  these  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  will  include  3,100  sports  re¬ 
porters  and  commentators,  400  photog¬ 
raphers,  100  camera  men,  800  television 
and  radio  commentators,  and  3,000  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  technical  personnel. 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  media, 
the  Soviets  have  almost  completed  con¬ 
struction  of  the  5-story  Main  Press 
Centre  in  Moscow,  a  large  press  facility 
which  will  serve  as  the  primary  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  press,  both  foreign  and 
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Soviet.  There  will  also  be  a  number  of 
sub-press  centers  in  other  locations. 

The  7,400  representatives  of  the  mass 
media  recognized  by  the  International 
Organizing  Committee  of  the  Olympics 
will  be  accredited  at  the  Games.  The 
quotas  for  the  written  press  of  each 
country,  based  on  recommendations  by 
the  IOC  Press  Commission,  were  circu¬ 
lated  to  each  National  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee.  Accreditation  of  those  members  of 
the  radio  and  television  media  was  also 
approved  by  the  IOC,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  representation  of  those  television 
companies  which  have  purchased  rights 
of  coverage  of  the  games. 

According  to  the  Moscow  Olympic 
Press  Service,  the  media  will  be  accred¬ 
ited  according  to  the  following  proce¬ 
dures: 

Eight  months  prior  to  the  Games,  the 
National  Olympic  Committees  will  re¬ 
ceive  accreditation  questionnaires  for 
the  media  from  the  Organizing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Olympic  Games — OCOG-80,  to  by 
filled  in  and  returned  before  January  19, 


1980.  The  journalists  will  receive  ac¬ 
creditation  confirmation  in  March,  1980 
which  will  enable  them  to  apply  to  the 
USSR  embassies  in  their  country  for 
entry  visas. 

The  representatives  of  the  five  world 
news  agencies  recognized  by  the  IOC 
(TASS,  AP,  UPI,  Reuter,  and  France- 
Presse)  and  television  companies  who 
had  bought  rights  for  coverage  of  the 
Games  will  be  accredited  directly  by  the 
Organizing  Committee. 

Accredited  journalists  who  go  to  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Tallinn  for  the  games  will  be 
met  upon  arrival  by  members  of  the 
OCOG-80  (Organizing  Committee  of 
Olympic  Games)  staff  who  will  assist  the 
journalists  in  passport  control  and  cus¬ 
toms  clearance,  and  in  getting  them  to 
their  hotels. 

All  journalists  will  be  expected  to  go 
through  the  usual  internal  customs  pro¬ 
cedures.  Final  completion  of  the  accredi¬ 
tation  procedure  for  members  of  the 
written  press  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Main  Press  Center  (MPC)  where  official 
accreditation  cards  will  be  issued. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  modes  of 
transportation,  taxi,  cars,  etc.,  shuttle 
bus  service  will  be  provided  for  members 
of  the  media  during  the  games  connect- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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County  Judge 
denies  motion 
to  dose  hearing 

Quick  legal  and  editorial  action  by  a 
newspaper  helped  strike,  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  first  and  sixth  amendment  rights  in 
Dixon,  Kentucky. 

A  public  defender  was  trying  to  close 
the  pre-trial  hearing  of  a  man  charged 
with  slaying  a  store  clerk.  It  was  the 
fourth  murder  of  a  female  clerk  working 
alone  at  night  in  a  Western  Kentucky 
convenience  store  in  less  than  two  years. 

That  the  slayings  apparently  were  un¬ 
related  did  not  diminish  the  widespread 
public  concern  and  interest  in  all  facets 
of  the  case. 

When  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  located 
about  50  miles  from  Dixon,  learned  of 
the  effort  to  close  the  hearing,  the  news¬ 
paper  sent  managing  editor  Paul  Knue 
and  attorney  Harry  Dees  to  intervene  in 
it's,  and  the  public's,  behalf. 

Defense  attorney  Gene  Dauer  told  the 
court  the  case  had  been  given  “enough 
coverage"  and  that  defendant  Gary  Lee 
Brooks  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  if  the 
“extensive  publicity"  was  extended  to 
the  pre-trial  hearing. 

Attorney  Dees  argued  for  a  need  to 
balance  first  and  sixth  amendment  rights 


while  Knue  testified  to  previous  sensa¬ 
tional  trials  given  extensive  coverage  in 
the  newspaper's  readership  area  where 
defendant's  were  subsequently  acquit¬ 
ted. 

Dees  told  Judge  Tom  Harris  of  the 
Webster  County  District  Court  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  requires  lower 
courts  to  explore  alternatives  for  insur¬ 
ing  a  fair  trial.  He  suggested  among  those 
alternatives  that  the  case  be  moved  to 
another  county  some  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime. 

Judge  Harris  took  the  motion  to  close 
the  hearing  under  advisement  while  the 
Press  took  a  reserved,  carrot-and-stick 
editorial  approach. 

The  newspaper  conceded  that  the 
judge  would  have  legal  precedent  to  cite 
for  any  decision  to  close  his  courtroom. 
The  Press  referred  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  “divisive  and  vague  ruling"  re¬ 
garding  closed  courtrooms,  a  ruling 
which  the  justices  are  expected  to  clarify 
soon  with  another  case.  But,  the  news¬ 
paper  reasoned: 

“The  First  Amendment  issue  at  stake 
was  one  of  a  free  press,  to  be  sure.  But 
more  than  that,  it  is  one  of  the  public's 
right  to  know.  Public  trials  have  been  the 
hallmark  of  American  jurisprudence,  just 
as  an  informed  citizenry  lays  the 
groundwork  for  democracy," 

On  November  9,  Harris  denied  the 
motion  for  a  closed  hearing.  Defense  at¬ 


torney  Dauer  has  since  told  reporters  he 
may  request  the  case  be  moved  to 
another  county  to  protect  his  client's  fair 
trial  right. 

Pakistani  journaiist 
jaiied  over  articie 

A  Pakistani  correspondent  for  the  Far 
East  Asian  Economic  Review,  a  Dow 
Jones  affiliate,  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
of  hard  labor  by  a  military  court  in 
Rawalpindi,  Pakistan  for  writing  an  arti¬ 
cle  concerning  unrest  in  a  western  prov¬ 
ince. 

Salamat  Ali,  45,  wrote  the  article  Oct. 
19th.  The  piece  concerned  tribal  unrest 
in  the  province  of  Baluchistan.  It  was 
headlined,  “An  Upheaval  is  Forecast." 

Ali  was  arrested  in  early  November 
and  charged  with  violating  provisions  of 
martial  law  by  “publishing  literature  to 
promote  hatred  between  different 
classes,  provinces,  sects  or  religious  or¬ 
ders." 

The  press  in  Pakistan  is  currently  in  a 
state  of  shambles,  with  government  cen¬ 
sorship  often  causing  newspapers  to 
reach  readers  with  blotches  of  white 
space  interspersed  between  news  stories 
and  pictures — space  which  was  originally 
cued  for  stories  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  censored. 


nine  more  papers 
Join  the  move  to 


Washington  Post 
Lakeland  Ledger 
Newport  News  Times-Herald 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 


Anchorage  Times 
El  Cajon  Californian 
Jackson  (Miss.)  News 
Sacramento  Union 


Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 


All  are  new  subscribers  to  the  KNT  News  Wire,  the  most  useful 
supplemental  service  you  can  buy.  For  the  full  story,  call  us. 

Represented  by 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 
220  East  42nd  street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  •  212  949-3416 

Robert  S.  Reed  Don  Michel  Walter  Mahoney  Pete  Willett 

President  Editor  Sales  Manager  Director  of  Operations 


KNT 
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The  quality 
line  cind 
halftone 
films. 


When  you  need  an  all-purpose  film  for 
high  quality  line  and  halftone  negatives,  turn 
to  Chemco’s  Prismadot"  films.  Dependable 
Prismadot  emulsion  is  coated  on  a  choice  of 
bases  to  let  you  tailor  film  characteristics  to 
your  needs. 


iitiiituuiUtra 


Name 


Prismadot  films  produce  negatives  with 
dense,  sharp  images.  You  get  halftone  dots  that 
reproduce  the  desired  tones,  lines  that  remain 
the  desired  thickness,  and  type  characters  that 
look  the  way  they  were  designed.  The  high 
speed  emulsion  permits  short  exposures,  and 
provides  good  results  even  with  poor  lighting 
systems. 

All  Prismadot  films  are  suitable  for  laterally 
reversed  negatives,  and  have  surprisingly  short 
development  times  for  lith  processed  films.  ^ 

Best  of  all,  Prismadot  films  are  backed  by 
Chemco's  tradition  of  customer  service.  Chemco 
sells  directly  to  the  end-user  to  assure  prompt  • 
delivery,  valuable  technical  assistance,  expert 
service,  and  savings  on  quality  products. 

Call  your  Chemcoman,  or  send  the  coupon 
to  find  out  more  about  Prismadot — the  quality 
line  and  halftone  films. 

h  s  another 
side  of  Chemco. 


AChemco 

vmir  photoproducts  CO. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street  .Glen  Cove.N.Y.  1 1542 
Telephone  (616) 676-40CX5 

□  Send  me  full  details  on  Prismadot  films 

□  Td  like  to  see  a  demonstration  edi29 


Company  _ _ _  _  .  . 

Telephone  _  _ _ 

(Attach  to  your  letlerhecid  or  business  card,  and  mail.) 


News  and  business  execs 
square  off  over  survey  results 


Nine  out  of  ten  business  executives 
surveyed  recently  in  the  Milwaukee  area 
agreed  strongly  (38%)  or  partially  (50%) 
that  the  media  have  one  set  of  rules  for 
themselves  and  another  for  business 
when  it  comes  to  open  disclosure. 

Eight  out  of  ten  of  these  executives 
also  believe  that  the  media  never  report 
their  own  problems  and  bad  news. 

The  survey  further  showed  that  the 
media  representatives  tended  to  agree 
with  the  executives.  Eight  out  of  ten 
were  in  varying  degrees  of  agreement 
that  the  media  do  not  investigate  them¬ 
selves  as  rigorously  as  they  do  other 
businesses. 

These  opinions  came  out  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  research  department  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Approximately 
170  corporate  executives  and  journalists 
participated  in  the  study  conducted  in 
early  October,  in  conjunction  with  a 
day-long  seminar,  “Media  and  Busi¬ 
ness”  sponsored  by  the  Journal.  Sepa¬ 
rate  questionnaires  were  prepared  for 
each  group. 

The  questions  in  the  survey  centered 
on  the  perceptions  held  by  both  groups 

Fort  Myers  daily 
charges  violation 
of  Sunshine  law 

The  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press  has 
filed  suit  in  Lee  County  Circuit  Court 
contending  that  a  public  hospital  board 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  state’s  Sun¬ 
shine  Law. 

The  News-Press  maintains  that  Lee 
Memorial  Hospital  President  John  Gadd 
has  met  secretly  with  members  of  the 
hospital  board  since  1973. 

The  suit  alleges  that  during  these  meet¬ 
ings,  Gadd  and  board  members  dis¬ 
cussed  the  lease  of  property  from  Lee 
Memorial  Hospital  Inc.,  the  hospital’s 
annual  budget,  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
staff  members  and  the  setting  of  patient 
charges. 

The  Florida  Sunshine  Law  provides 
that  all  meetings  of  any  board  of  any 
state  agency,  county,  city  or  political 
subdivision  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  suit  asks  that  any  contracts, 
leases,  budgets,  hospital  charges  and  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  of  personnel  which  resulted 
from  allegedly  illegal  meetings  be  de¬ 
clared  void. 

“We’re  filing  the  suit  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  of  the  people  of  Southwest 
Florida  have  a  right  to  know  how  a  pub¬ 
lic  hospital  operated,’’  News-Press 
executive  editor  George  Blake  said.  “By 
pursuing  our  First  Amendment  rights  in 
this  matter,  we  hope  to  achieve  that 
goal.” 


concerning  their  relationship  with  one 
another. 

For  example,  55%  of  the  business 
people  viewed  the  media  as  too  powerful 
in  this  country.  Only  14%  of  the  media 
respondents  agreed  with  the  same  state¬ 
ment. 

While  4%  of  the  business  executives 
viewed  business  as  too  powerful,  25%  of 
the  media  respondents  agreed  with  that 
view. 

When  asked  whether  there  is  more  or 
less  anti-business  sentiment  today  com¬ 
pared  with  a  few  years  ago,  business 
people  believed  by  almost  a  two  to  one 
margin  that  there  is  more  today.  But  as 
to  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  this 
anti-business  sentiment,  half  of  the 
media  representatives  blamed  business 
itself,  while  business  mainly  blamed  the 
government. 

When  questioned  about  the  quality  of 
business  news  coverage  in  this  country, 
the  executives  rated  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  the  fairest  (76%),  giving  the 
poorest  rating  to  television  news  pro¬ 
grams. 

Although  the  two  groups  often  differed 
in  their  views,  both  agreed  that  their  or¬ 
ganizations  could  do  more  to  improve 
relations  with  each  other.  Both  business 
and  media  people  said  they  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  own  efforts. 

In  offering  suggestions  to  one  another, 
the  business  people  stressed  that  report¬ 
ing  be  more  objective,  even-handed,  and 
factual.  The  Journalists  urged  that  com¬ 
pany  executives  be  candid,  truthful, 
open  and  direct  in  order  to  extablish  a 
real  credibility. 

A  spirited  debate  between  100  Mil¬ 
waukee  business  executives  and  50  jour¬ 
nalists  highlighted  the  conference. 

The  debate  was  sparked  by  complaints 
aimed  at  the  Journal’s  recent  news 
stories  on  oil  company  profits.  Members 
of  the  Milwaukee  business  community 
took  the  opportunity  to  criticize  the  re¬ 
porters  for  what  they  called  overly  hasty, 
biased  and  misleading  coverage  of  the 
profits.  The  said  the  stories  were  typical 
of  the  mass  media’s  generally  poor 
coverage  of  business  and  economic 
news. 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal,  argued  that  business  “has 
been  a  difficult  subject  for  the  media  to 
cover,  in  part  because  it  often  doesn’t 
want  coverage.” 

“Too  often,  businessmen  have  taken 
the  position  that  their  affairs  are  private 
and  they  don’t  have  to  disclose  them,” 
he  said. 

Journal  editor  Richard  H.  Leonard, 
added  that  business  people  tend  to  label 
any  story  they  object  to  as  “anti¬ 
business.” 

“It  would  help  a  lot  if  business  would 


stop  using  the  term  “anti-business”  in¬ 
discriminately,  would  recognize  in  the 
case  of  unfavorable  government  reports 
that  their  argument  lies  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  not  the  media  messenger.  .  .” 

Rep  firm  trains 
saies  staff  on 
media  pianning 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Inc.  is 
presenting  the  Telmar  Video  En- 
cylopedia  of  Media  Education  to  its  sales 
staff  in  New  York. 

The  12  videotape  segments,  covering 
the  essentials  of  media  planning  from  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation’s 
media  concepts  model  to  the  latest  in 
computer  planning  techniques,  are  being 
presented  in  weekly  training  sessions. 

This  training  program  is  being  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  special  session  conducted 
personally  by  Erwin  Ephron,  director  of 
Education  Services  for  Telmar, 

Small  groups  of  the  company’s  staffers 
are  participating  in  training  centered  on 
the  computer  technology  available  via  its 
terminal  in  New  York.  These  sessions 
are  being  conducted  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker’s  research  staff. 

“These  special  training  efforts  are  part 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker’s  continu¬ 
ing  programs  to  keep  its  staff  up  to  date 
on  the  art  and  science  of  media  analysis,” 
according  to  C.  R.  Splittorff,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  and  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

“The  training  sessions  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  all  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Co.  offices,”  Splittorf  said,  “as  part  of 
the  company’s  effort  to  enhance  the  sell¬ 
ing  skills  of  its  staff,” 

The  videotapes  were  also  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  research  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  represented  by  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  in  Kansas  City  at  the 
recently  concluded  NRC  conference. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  interest  ex¬ 
pressed  by  these  research  managers, 
Sayer-Ferguson-Walker  is  making  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  with  Telmar  for  the 
presentation  to  be  made  to  the  sales 
staffs  of  all  the  newspapers  it’s  repre¬ 
senting. 

Largest  issue  ever 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  issue  of  the  daily  Bulletin  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

Containing  a  record-breaking  volume 
of  advertising,  the  issue’s  average  weight 
came  to  two  and  one-quarter  pounds. 
Cost  of  the  newsprint  alone  amounted  to 
42  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bulletin  published  four  zoned  edi¬ 
tions  of  its  Thanksgiving  Day  paper,  with 
each  edition  consisting  of  from  220  to  236 
pages.  Gross  press  run  was  more  than 
625,000  copies. 
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Ifamagejbr  UM, , , 
This  dm^er  is  retU 
and  is  becoming 
more  and  more 
acuie  every  day. 

-  William  AUen 
White,  1930 

With  these  uKmis 
William  Allen  White 
encottraged  us  to  enter 
the  libel  insurance  field 
nearly  50  years  ago. 

Since  that  time  new 
court  decisions,  new 
technology,  and  a  new 
eagerness  to  suejbrlibd 
rtiake  these  words  just 
as  true  today  as  when 
they  were  jirst  written. 

Which  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  to 
have  the  company  that 
pioneered  the  idea  of 
libel  insurance  standing 
behind  you 
Because  while  other 
things  may  change,  your 
need  Jbr  libel  insurance 
remains  the  same. 

And  so  does  our 
commitment  to  meet¬ 
ing  those  needs 


Emptoyers 

Reinsurance 

CorpcnraHon 

21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  Gty,  Missouri 
64105 

Atlanta  BosUm 
Chicago  Houston 
New  York 
San  Francisco 
Toronto  Zurich 


Cincinnati  Enquirer  aids 
out  of  schooi  youngsters 


When  Cincinnati  public  schools  closed 
November  12-December  3  due  to  a  se¬ 
vere  financial  crunch,  the  Enquirer  led  a 
community  effort  to  continue  the  educ- 
tional  process  for  young  people  with  a 
series  of  “School’s  Out”  pages. 

Published  on  weekdays  during  the 
closing,  each  “School’s  Out”  page  in¬ 
cluded  a  community-oriented  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  (such  as  “How  to  Ride  the  Metro,” 
“Discover  the  Art  Museum,”  and  “Vis¬ 
iting  the  Zoo”)  written  by  reporter  Ellen 
Brown;  a  community  update  calendar  of 
youth  activities  compiled  by  reporter 
Rosemary  Davis;  and  numerous  current 
events  and  reading  enrichment  activities 
prepared  by  Visual  Education  Consul¬ 
tants,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Enquirer’s 
Newspaper  in  Education  materials. 

Planning  for  the  “School’s  Out”  proj¬ 
ect  was  coordinated  by  Enquirer  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  Consultant  Paul 
Clancy  in  conjunction  with  features 
editor  Sheryl  Bills  and  vicepresident/ 
editor  Luke  Feck.  The  Enquirer  team 
worked  closely  with  Tom  Flaherty, 
supervisor  of  social  studies  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  school  system,  in  developing  the 
special  pages. 

Two  area  business  leaders — Wendy’s 
Old-Fashioned  Hamburgers  and  the 
Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Co. — became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  “School’s  Out”  project  by 
providing  complimentary  copies  of  the 
Enquirer  to  approximately  3000  students 
attending  day  programs  at  Cincinnati 
Recreation  Commission  centers  during 
the  school  closing.  Educational  packets 
from  the  Enquirer’s  Newspaper  in  Edu¬ 
cation  program  were  also  supplied  to  the 
centers. 

Recreation  Commission  personnel 
utilized  the  “School’s  Out”  pages  for 
group  learning  sessions,  and  Glancy 
supplemented  the  effort  by  visiting  the 
centers  to  present  “It’s  New  Every 
Day,”  a  slide  presentation  detailing  the 
operation  of  The  Enquirer. 

Minn,  daily  sold 
to  new  company 

Scripps-Ifft  Newspapers  Inc., 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  sold  the  Bemidji 
(Minn.)  Pioneer,  a  daily  newspaper,  to 
Pioneer  Newspapers  Inc. 

In  a  joint  announcement,  J.G.  Scripps, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pioneer  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  Bill  Reeves,  president 
of  the  Bemidji  Advertiser  Inc.,  disclosed 
that  Scripps’  company  had  acquired  the 
daily  from  Scripps-lfft,  and  that  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Pioneer  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  have  been  merged  in  a  new  com¬ 
pany  to  be  headed  by  Reeves. 

The  Pioneer  and  Advertiser,  a  shop¬ 
per,  will  continue  as  separate  publica¬ 
tions  with  their  own  staffs. 


School's  Out  Page 


Weekly  paper 
for  East  St.  Louis 

Belleville  (Ind.)  News-Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  Darwin  Wile  has  announced  his 
newspaper  will  publish  a  new  weekly 
newspaper  in  East  St.  Louis. 

The  publication  will  be  known  as  the 
East  St.  Louis  News-Democrat  Weekly. 

The  first  newspaper  became  available 
in  area  homes  Sunday,  November  18. 
The  package  included  a  full  complement 
of  East  St.  Louis  news,  including  stories 
from  the  News  Democrats  daily  col¬ 
umns.  sports  coverage,  a  local  tv  book, 
color  comics  section  and  Family  Weekly 
magazine. 

Wile  has  appointed  Gary  Shorts  to 
coordinate  the  venture  for  the  parent 
company.  Shorts  currently  directs  dis¬ 
tribution  and  new  product  development 
for  the  News-Democrat. 

The  initial  distribution  of  the  new 
weekly  includes  home  delivery  to  all 
17,000  homes  in  the  greater  East  St. 
Louis  area.  The  current  plan  is  to  sample 
all  occupied  housing  units  for  six  weeks. 
A  special  introductory  subscription  for 
one  year  is  being  offered  at  $5. 

After  January  15,  the  newspaper  will 
circulate  to  a  guaranteed  number  of 
homes  including  a  combination  of  paid 
subscribers  and  non-subscribing 
households. Non-paid  deliveries  will  be 
rotated  throughout  the  city  to  guarantee 
as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible. 

The  city  was  served  by  the  daily  Metro 
East  Journal  until  it  ceased  publication 
on  April  2,  1979. 


Demonstrators  protest 
Pete  Hamill’s  firing 

Chanting  “Bring  back  Hamill — 
freedom  of  the  press!”,  about  200  sup¬ 
porters  of  Pete  Hamill  demonstrated  out¬ 
side  the  New  York  News  building  to  pro¬ 
test  the  cancellation  of  his  three  times 
weekly  column. 

The  News  said  it  had  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  Hamill  following  a  review  of  all 
of  its  opinion  columns,  but  Hamill  main¬ 
tained  he  was  fired  by  News  editor 
Michael  O’Neill  because  he  was  too  left 
wing. 

The  demonstrators  included  represen¬ 
tatives  from  various  labor  unions  such  as 
the  longshoremen  and  firefighters,  as 
well  as  contingents  from  the  Village 
Voice  and  the  Soho  Weekly  News. 

Attorney  William  Kunstler,  author 
Norman  Mailer,  and  former 
middleweight  champion  Jose  Torres 
(now  a  columnist)  also  joined  the  protest. 

Hamill  did  not  show  up  for  the  dem¬ 
onstration. 

UPl  names  Menoni 
Venezuela  manager 

The  appointment  of  Hector  Menoni  as 
United  Press  International’s  general 
manager  for  Venezuela  was  announced 
by  Claude  Hippeau,  international  vice- 
president. 

Menoni,  54,  will  work  in  Caracas.  He 
replaces  Martin  P.  Houseman  who  is 
being  named  to  a  new  post  with  UPI  in 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Menoni  was  born  in  Uruguay  and 
joined  United  Press  in  1942  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  He  has  wide  experience  of  Latin 
American  affairs  and  has  covered  impor¬ 
tant  stories  for  UPI  in  many  countries  in 
the  area.  He  was  named  manager  for 
Uruguay  in  1968  and  was  sent  to  Colom¬ 
bia  as  chief  correspondent  in  1976. 

In  1972,  he  was  kidnapped  and  held  for 
three  days  by  a  group  of  left-wing  ex¬ 
tremists  who  said  they  wanted  to  give 
him  their  version  of  the  previous  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  a  Uruguayan  industrialist. 

New  Florida  weekly 

Cape  Publications  Inc.  of  Cocoa 
Florida  recently  began  publication  of  a 
new  free  distribution  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Tribune,  with  a  press  run  of  nearly 
40,000. 

The  Tribune  is  distributed  to  homes  in 
Cocoa,  Rockledge,  Merritt  Island, 
Cocoa  Beach  and  Cape  Canaveral.  It 
joins  Gannett’s  daily.  Today,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers  the  Star  Advocate 
and  the  Times  in  the  Brevard  County, 
Florida  market. 

The  new  weekly’s  management  staff 
includes  Sandra  Rivard  Baker,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  Caesar  Andrews, 
managing  editor. 
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KODAK  PIOJECTION  POSinVE  PAPEI 

Use  this  camera-speed  paper  for 
easy,  low-cost,  high-output  newspaper 
camera  work.  It  lets  you  go  from  con¬ 
tinuous-tone  originals  to  screened- 
positive  prints,  directly— skipping  the 
negative  step-in  cameras  equipped 
with  reversing  optics.  You  can  also  use 
it  for  page  proofs  and  other  contact 
applications. 

Think  of  the  possibilities;  screened 
prints  in  minutes,  mechanicals  and 
page  proofs  made  in  the  camera,  posi- 


screens,  resized  type,  or  art  and  more. 
All  without  the  time,  labor,  and  money 
required  for  negatives. 

Now  that  late-breaking  story  can 
make  the  next  edition— with  a  sup¬ 
porting  news  photo. 

Even  greater  efficiency  and  speed 
are  possible  when  roll-film  cameras 
are  equipped  with  on-line  transport. 
Prints  can  then  go  directly  from 
camera  into  mechanized  processors. 

KODAK  Projection  Positive  Paper 
can  produce  fast,  quality  results  for 


editorial  and  advertising  makeup.  It  can 
be  processed  by  machine  or  tray 
method,  and  is  available  in  sheets  from 
1 6  X  23y2  inches  and  popular  roll  sizes 
for  only  about  28$  a  square  foot, 
based  on  current  list  prices*. 

For  more  information  and  specifi¬ 
cations,  see  your  graphic  arts 
dealer,  or  write  to: 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Graphics  Markets  Division, 

Dept.  41 2L,  Rochester, 

New  York  14608. 


tive  conversions  from  fine  to  coarse 


®  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1979 


The  insert  above  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
actual  screened  print  on  KODAK 
Projection  Positive  Paper. 


•Prices  stx)wn  are  suggested  prices  only  and  are  sub)ecl  to  change  without  notice  Actual  selling  prices  are  determined  by  the  dealer 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


How  to  reach  the  Jewish  market 


By  Dan  Lionel 

When  Seagram’s  noticed  that  their  Is¬ 
raeli  import,  Sabra  liqueur,  was  not  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  they  got  hold 
of  The  Joseph  Jacobs  Organization  and 
placed  the  problem  in  their  lap. 

A  survey  by  Jacobs  revealed  that 
while  Jewish  families  were  indeed  stock¬ 
ing  the  orange-chocolate  beverage,  they 
were  consuming  it  very  sparingly. 

To  speed  up  consumption,  the  Jacobs 
organization  proposed  a  Sabra  recipe 
contest.  Ads  designed  by  Jacobs  and 
placed  through  Seagram’s  regular  ad 
agency,  ran  in  key  Jewish  publications 
represented  by  the  Jacobs  Organization. 

The  resulting  hurricane  of  8,000  rec¬ 
ipes  was  whittled  down  to  101  award 
winners,  and  printed  in  a  colorful,  pocket 
sized,  spiral  bound  booklet.  The  booklet 
was  broadly  distributed  by  Seagram, 
with  additional  copies  sold  for  $1.00. 

To  Richard  A.  Jacobs,  who  heads  up 
the  Jacobs  Organization  that  just  cele¬ 
brated  its  60th  Anniversary,  finding  solu¬ 
tions  for  marketing  to  America’s  6  mil¬ 
lion  Jews  is  standard  operating  proce¬ 
dure. 

“Like  other  specialized  minorities,” 
Jacobs  said,  “Jewish  families  have 
unique  demographics  and  psychograph¬ 
ics.  We  have  always  seen  our  function  as 
helping  advertisers  shape  their  message 
to  appeal  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  audience  we  represent.” 

And  the  audience  he  represents  con¬ 
sists  of  125  city  newspapers,  all  but  one, 
the  Jewish  Forward,  printed  in  English. 

In  addition  he  represents  25  magazines 
and  a  New  York  Jewish  radio  station. 
Virtually  all  the  media  he  represents 
have  a  basically  Jewish  orientation. 

A  unique  exception  is  Newsday  in 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  whom  he  has  rep¬ 
resented  for  the  advertising  in  their  an¬ 
nual  “Passover  Supplement,”  a  roto  tab¬ 
loid,  for  the  past  3  years.  He  has  already 
sent  out  the  announcement  for  the  1980 
edition,  to  be  published  March  23. 

“The  birth  of  Israel,’’  Jacobs  said, 
“revolutionized  the  up  till  then,  phleg¬ 
matic  Jewish  press  in  this  country.  In 
1949  total  circulation  of  Jewish  publica¬ 
tions  was  600,000.  Today  it’s  4.5  million. 
Circulations  range  from  the  10,000 
Jewish  Standard  to  the  229,000  Jewish 
Press.  Among  the  magazines,  Hadassah 
has  a  circulation  of  370,000. 

What  kind  of  advertisers  are  attracted 
to  the  Jewish  oriented  publications? 

According  to  Jacobs,  food,  travel  and 
tobacco  lead  the  list.  Notably  lagging  are 
automobiles,  cosmetics  and  household 
products. 

For  the  past  36  years  the  Jacobs  Or¬ 
ganization  has  conducted  an  annual  In¬ 
ventory  of  Food  &  Drug  Products  In 


Richard  Jacobs 


New  York  Homes.  The  report  compares 
total  product  consumption  by  brand 
name  for  total  homes,  and  non-Jewish 
vs.  Jewish  homes.  The  skew  of  the 
Jewish  households  to  higher  priced  qual¬ 
ity  brands,  evidenced  in  much  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  reflects  their  generally  upper 
economic  status.  For  example.  Beefeater 
Gin  was  found  in  8.4%  of  non  Jewish 
homes  and  22.5  of  Jewish  homes  where 
gin  was  used.  Among  scotch  drinkers, 
the  premium  brand,  Chivas  Regal,  was 
found  in  10.3%  non  Jewish  vs.  17.4%  of 
Jewish  homes. 

In  an  age  where  marketing  is  taking  on 
increasing  cultivation  of  segmented  por¬ 
tions  of  the  market,  Jacobs  sees  the  role 
of  representatives  changing  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  creativity. 

When  American  Airlines  found  that  its 
Caribbean  routes  were  being  given  short 
shrift  by  Jewish  vacationers  who  were 
flocking  to  Florida,  they  turned  to  the 
Jacobs  Organization  who  came  up  with 
an  answer  based  on  their  understanding 
of  the  Jewish  audience. 

The  result  was  a  pocket  size  “Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  Tourist’s  Guide  to  Jewish 
History  in  the  Caribbean.’’  The  Guide 
was  written  by  qualified  scholars  and 
was  promoted  with  layouts  designed  by 
Jacobs.  In  addition  to  the  chronology  of 
Jewish  history  in  the  Caribbean,  it  gave 
close-ups  of  the  Jewish  communities  on 
the  principal  islands.  It  also  gave  the 
areas  reached  by  American  Airlines.  The 
booklet  was  a  sellout. 

Similar  programs  ranging  from  a  Sanka 
Coffee  sweepstakes,  with  a  Pan  Am 
flight  to  Israel  as  top  prize,  to  a  special 
campaign  for  Izmira  Vodka,  which  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  this  vodka  was 
made  in  Turkey  not  Russia,  where  Jews 


have  been  oppressed.  Headline  for  the 
ads,  which  ran  in  the  Jewish  press  was: 
“IZMIRA — Finally  you  can  serve  the 
finest  imported  vodka  without  buying 
Russian.” 

Founded  by  Joseph  Jacobs,  who  quit 
teaching  school  in  New  York  to  become 
ad  manager  for  the  Jewish  Forward  in 
1919,  the  Jacobs  Organization  has  made 
a  niche  in  the  market  that  has  broadened 
the  concept  of  publication  representa¬ 
tion. 

Richard  Jacobs  who  Joined  his  father 
in  the  business  after  a  short  stint  on  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times  Herald,  oper¬ 
ates  out  of  a  single  office  in  mid-town 
Manhattan. 

“I  have  never  even  met  some  of  the 
publishers  we  represent,”  he  told  E&P, 
“but  they  agree  with  me  that  it’s  more 
important  for  me  to  see  the  advertisers!” 

Liquor  sales  exec  wins 
drawing  at  beer  party 

Steve  Eskoff,  division  manager  of 
Hiram  Walker,  N.Y.,  won  the  grand 
prize,  a  stereotape  system,  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  held  by  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
and  States  Item  at  its  annual  shrimp  and 
beer  party. 

As  in  the  past  several  years,  Lester 
Key,  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  newspaper,  supervised  the 
preparation  and  cooking  of  over  a  half 
ton  of  Gulf  Shrimp.  Twenty-two  barrels 
of  beer  were  consumed  in  an  effort  to 
wash  down  the  spicy  shrimp  and  crack¬ 
ers. 

Also  assisting  in  the  November  7  fes¬ 
tivities  in  New  York  were  Leo  Dryer’s 
Dixieland  Band,  Bob  O’Neill,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  Orleans  newspa¬ 
per,  plus  the  sales  staff  of  Newhouse 
Newspapers  in  New  York. 


WINNER — Steve  Eskoff,  Hiram  Walker, 
left,  accepts  congratulations  from  Jim 
McAllister,  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
Eskoff's  name  was  drawn  from  1 ,200 
people  who  attended  the  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayune  and  States-ltem 
annual  shrimp  and  beer  party  in  New 
York,  November  7. 
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You  are  looking  at  actual 
unretouched  enlargements  of 
characters  set  by  two  digital  CRT 
phototypesetters.  Examine  the 
edge  of  the  Autologic  character. 

It's  clean.  Crisp.  Now  look  at  the 
character  from  our  competitor's 
machine.  Why  is  there  such  a 
difference? 

In  digitized  CRT  type¬ 
setting,  each  character  in  a  font 
is  stored  as  computer  information. 
To  make  sure  that  output  is  sharp 
as  well  as  fast,  Autologic  breaks 
the  entire  character  down  into 
overlapping  vertical  strokes.  Up  to 
2880  lines  per  inch.  In  contrast, 
our  competitor  only  represents  the 
character  in  vectored  outline  form, 
filling  it  in  during  character  gen¬ 
eration.  The  result  is  a  loss  of 
sharpness,  easily  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

High  resolution  and  qual¬ 
ity  type  at  astronomical  output 
speeds  are  just  two  advantages  you 
get  with  Autologic's  APS  family 
of  digital  phototypesetters.  You 


VnreUmched  enlargements  of  characters  by  Autologic  (left I  and  a  competitor. 

have  greater  reliability  because 
electronic  circuitry  replaces  mov¬ 
ing  parts.  No  time  spent  changing 
grids.  No  fonts  on  film  to  get 
damaged  or  lost.  All  Autologic 
fonts  are  on-line. 

Autologic,  always  at  the 
forefront  of  typesetting  technol¬ 
ogy,  gives  you  the  production 
advantages  of  the  latest  genera¬ 
tion  computerized  typesetters, 
with  the  highest  quality  output. 

Autologic,  Incorporated 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard 

Newbury  Park,  CA  (213)  889-7400. 

A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 
Sciences,  Inc. 


Leader  in  Digitized  Typesetting 


MODEL  660-10 

The  McCain  660-10,  consisting  of  the 
jacket  feeder,  opening  devices,  insert 
stations  and  delivery  belt,  operates  at 
speeds  up  to  15,000/hr. 

MODEL  660-20 

The  Model  660-20  features  an  auto¬ 
matic  Jacket  and  Insert  reject  system. 
If  a  jacket  is  missing — its  inserts  are 
rejected;  if  an  insert  misses,  the  jack¬ 
et  and  the  incomplete  stuff  are  re¬ 
jected.  The  Model  660-20  is  capable 
of  producing  up  to  20,000  stuffed 
papers  per  hour. 


^McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W  60th  St.,  Chicago.  III.  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCainco,  Chicago 


MULTIPLE 
"STUFFER' 
MACHINE  CONCEPT 

Imagine  a  modestly-priced  stuffing  system  that  was  designed  to 
grow  with  your  circulation  and/or  preprint  needs.  Imagine  a  stuff¬ 
ing  system  that’s  designed  to  give  you  the  flexibility  to  expand  the 
number  of  inserts  without  obsoleting  your  original  investment 
. . .  Imagine  two  new,  more  productive  stuffing  systems  to  round 
out  the  McCain  family  of  newspaper  stuffing  machines. 

McCain  builds  on  the  success  of  the  660-10.  Three  years  since 
announcement  of  the  stuffer  “that  piles  all  the  inserts  into  a  single 
pile  and  then  stuffs  the  entire  collection  into  the  newspaper  jacket 
with  a  single  opening”  McCain  expands  this  all  important  concept 
into  the  new  660-20  and  the  660-40.  With  the  addition  of  these  two 
new  systems,  McCain  has  the  answer  for  any  size  circulation,  with 
the  preprint  stuffing  approach  that  dares  to  be  different. 

Ask  your  McCain  Man  about  putting  one  of  these  systems  on¬ 
line  with  your  press. 
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THE  660-40  SYSTEM 

MODEL  660-40  SYSTEM 

The  660-40  is  a  multiple-line  system  designed  to  fit  ex¬ 
panded  stuffing  needs.  A  twin  configuration,  as  dia¬ 
gramed,  is  capable  of  two-out  speeds  of  up  to  40,000 
per  hour.  Since  each  line  operates  independently,  the 
system  production  is  higher.  The  660-40  features  the 
automatic  reject  system  and  automatic  jacket  loading  as 
depicted  below. 
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Several  parties  hover 
over  Montreal  Star  “remains 
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By  Bill  Gloede 

There  are  currently  several  serious  en¬ 
trepreneurs  hovering  over  the  remains  of 
the  Montreal  Star,  which  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  in  late  September  after  an  eight- 
month  battle  with  striking  pressmen  and 
a  disastrous  circulation  war  with  the 
Montreal  Gazette. 

Southam  Publications,  publishers  of 
the  morning  Gazette  (the  city’s  only 
English-language  daily),  wants  the  Star’s 
plant  and  equipment. 

Pierre  Peladeau,  president  of 
Quebecor  Inc.  (publisher  of  Montreal’s 
circulation  leader,  the  French-language 
Le  Journal  de  Montreal),  is  eyeing  the 
English-speaking  market  with  intentions 
to  launch  a  morning  English-language 
tabloid  this  spring. 

And  a  group  of  investors,  which  in¬ 
cludes  former  Star  employees,  has  col¬ 
lected  some  $1.2  million  in  pledges  to¬ 
wards  the  prospective  publication  of  a 
new  English-language  afternoon  daily 
this  spring. 

During  the  final  hours  of  the  Star’s  1 10- 
year  history,  FP  Publications,  owners  of 
the  Star  agreed  to  give  Southam  three- 
year  purchase  rights  to  the  Star’s  plant 
and  equipment.  Under  the  agreement, 
once  Southam  acquired  the  Star’s  prem¬ 
ises,  FP  would  have  the  option  to  buy  Vs 
of  the  Gazette.  The  two  groups  could 
then  enter  a  joint  venture  to  either  revive 
the  Star  or  publish  a  new  afternoon  daily 
which  would  be  under  FP  control. 

But  before  any  part  of  the  agreement 
can  be  executed,  Southam  must  hammer 
out  agreements  with  the  Star’s  unions. 
Under  Canadian  labor  law,  union  certifi¬ 
cation  “stays  with  the  real  estate,’’  in  the 
words  of  Gazette  publisher  Robert 
McConnell. 

In  order  to  occupy  the  Star  premises, 
Southam  has  to  either  honor  the  Star’s 
contracts  or  come  to  new  agreements 


with  the  unions. 

According  to  McConnell,  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  move  to  the  Star  has  been  held  up 
indefinitely,  while  Southam’s  legal  staff 
searches  for  “the  cleanest  way  for  ter¬ 
minating  the  agreements  and  revoking 
certification.” 

McConnell  said  some  Star  employees 
would  be  retained,  but  he  added  that 
Southam  does  not  want  to  jeopardize 
existing  Gazette  jobs. 

FP  and  Southam  are  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  several  joint  ventures,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Vancouver  Pacific  Press,  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star  and  the  recently  announced 
plans  to  merge  Southam’s  Canadian 
Sunday  supplement  magazine  with  FP’s 
Weekend  Magazine  Sunday  supplement, 
both  of  which  are  inserted  in  newspapers 
throughout  Canada  (and  both  of  which 
have  been  losing  money).  The  new 
magazine  supplement.  Today,  is  slated 
for  debut  in  March. 

McConnell  said  he  expects  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Federal  Combines  Investigation 
Branch  to  look  into  the  proposed 
Montreal  venture  if  it  eventually  comes 
off.  He  explained  that  he  doesn’t  think 
the  agency  would  raise  any  objections  to 
the  agreement  unless  another  serious  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  enter  the  same  mar¬ 
ket. 

That  serious  attempt  may  have  been 
made  already,  although  its  chances  at 
success  are  under  question.  A  group  of 
investors  apparently  led  by  former  Star 
employees  has  mustered  $1.2  million  in 
pledges  for  the  creation  of  a  new  after¬ 
noon  English-language  daily,  but  its 
members  say  another  $1  million  must  be 
found  before  the  plan  becomes  a  serious 
attempt  at  entering  the  market. 

Raymond  Heard,  former  Star  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  says  the  group  is  planning  an 
afternoon  tabloid.  It  would  be  the  only 


English-language  afternoon  daily  in  the 
city  and  would  compete  with  the  city’s 
only  other  p.m.  paper.  La  Presse,  for 
bi-lingual  readers.  He  said  the  paper 
would  offer  hard  news  and  informed 
comment.  It  would  publish  six-days-a- 
week,  although  plans  have  not  yet  de¬ 
tailed  whether  the  weekend  edition 
would  publish  on  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
and  it  would  be  printed  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  company. 

Meantime,  Peladeau  continues  with 
his  plans  to  launch  a  morning  English- 
language  tabloid.  He  recently  stated  that 
he  has  solved  his  problems  with  obtain¬ 
ing  newsprint  contracts  for  the  proposed 
publication,  and  that  the  only  remaining 
problem  is  whether  advertisers  will  agree 
to  cut  ad  sizes  to  tab  requirements. 

The  Peladeau  paper  would  showcase 
sports,  crime  and  entertainment  stories. 
Peladeau  has  also  expressed  an  interest 
in  hiring  some  former  Star  employees, 
should  his  venture  prove  feasible. 

There  is  also  some  speculation  in  the 
city’s  newspaper  circles  that  Peladeau 
and  the  third  group  may  be  considering  a 
pooling  of  resources.  Heard  was  quoted 
by  Canadian  Press  Service  as  saying,  “If 
someone  were  to  guarantee  us  our  edito¬ 
rial  independence,  we  would  consider 
going  in  with  them.” 


Deaths 


Owen  M.  Owens,  49,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  executive,  vicepresident  of  Owens 
F*ublications  in  California  when  he  re¬ 
tired  from  his  family’s  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  time  to  his  car  collection; 
November  24. 

♦  *  * 

William  B.  Allen  Jr.,  64,  an  attorney 
in  Woodstock,  Va.,  formerly  with  the  old 
United  Press,  covering  the  Supreme 
Court;  combat  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  II;  November  19. 


Ad  benefits  seen  in  TV  evolution 


The  future  of  television  was  discussed 
by  a  panel  of  experts  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  meeting  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Michael  Dann,  former  CBS  program¬ 
ming  executive,  who  is  now  a  consultant 
to  Warner  Cable  Co.’s  Qube  experiment 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  predicted  that  it  is 
not  too  far  fetched  to  see  the  day  when 
Sears  will  “take  a  whole  day  to  show  how 
to  select  the  proper  colors  for  a  bed¬ 
room”  on  a  tv. 

Archa  O.  Knowlton,  executive  vice- 
president,  Vitt  Media  International,  Inc., 
said  the  new  tv  technologies  are  bound  to 
fragment  audiences. 

“While  the  three  networks  will  con- 
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tinue  to  service  the  vast  majority  of 
homes,  major  change  will  be  taking 
place.  In  cable  homes  alone,  the  net¬ 
works  share  of  the  viewing  could  be 
down  to  70%  by  1985 — a  loss  of  13% 
from  what  it  is  today.” 

Greater  fragmentation  of  audiences 
will  provide  the  advertiser  with  the 
chance  to  program  to  their  best  segments 
of  their  potential  customers,  Knowlton 
said. 

“Once  again  you  can  return  to  the 
world  of  advertiser-created  programming 
and  develop  editorial  formats  that  will 
mesh  with  your  sales  and  merchandising 
activities,”  he  said. 

Knowlton  said  the  concept  of 


satellite-to-earth  stations  tied  into  cable 
systems  “holds  great  promise  for  adver¬ 
tisers,”  particular  in  the  news  field. 

By  way  of  example,  he  said,  tv  spots 
on  news  programs,  which  are  now  hard 
to  buy  in  many  markets  because  retailers 
have  “found  the  positions  pay  off,”  will 
become  available  by  next  summer. 

“You  can  buy  all  the  news  positions 
you  want  since  UPI  and  others  will  be 
beaming  to  2,500  cable  systems  capable 
of  receiving  satellites’  transmission,”  he 
said. 

In  another  area,  Knowlton  said  the 
satellite-to-cable  system  will  permit  ad- 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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do  you  have  ihe  cncray  to 
help  clean  up  America? 


do  you  have  the  energy  to 
practice  conservation? 


do  you  have  the  energy  to 
recycle  glass*  paper*  tin  cans* 
aluminum  cans  ~  you  name  Itt 


The  real  "cycle"  is  the  fact  that  it  takes  ENERGY  to  solve  environmental 
problems  and  ENERGY  to  enjoy  out-of-doors  activities. 

It  takes  energy  to  make  the  fishing  rods  and  reels,  tackle  boxes,  the  fiberglass, 
the  wheels,  the  cars,  the  trailers,  the  carburetors,  the  fishing  lures,  the  gasoline  hose . . . 
the  endless  line  of  products  and  services  even  if  you  hike  to  your  favorite  fishing  hole. 

It  takes  energy  to  ship  petroleum,  to  make  the  steel  for  trucks  and  railroads,  to 
broadcast  the  message,  to  print  the  newspaper,  to  mail  the  message,  to  deliver  the 
mail,  to  gather  the  group,  to  roam  the  rivers,  to  make  "Operation  Clean  Stream" 
possible. 

And  it  takes  energy  to  dispose  of  the  trash,  to  transport  the  trash,  to  convert 
the  trash. 

It  even  takes  energy  to  develop  new  forms  of  energy.  It  takes  energy  to 
harness  energy.  It  takes  energy  to  maintain  energy. 

And  right  here  in  America  you  have  about  one  half  of  the  world's  known 
supply  of  available  coal.  ENERGY.  Sure,  positive,  recoverable,  necessary  energy. 

Eliminate  the  use  of  coal?  Go  ahead.  And  while  you  are  doing  this,  pack  up 
your  tackle  box,  put  away  your  tent,  hang  up  your  shotgun,  leave  the  litter  in  the 
rivers  and  begin  thinking  about  the  most  dangerous  pollution  of  all  —  unemployment. 

Dig  coal?  You  bet.  And  keep  the  pressure  on  for  more  efficient  and  sensible 
land  redevelopment  after  mining. 


Peabody  knows  how  to  do  both  and  our  ability  is  expanding  every  day. 


power  for  progress 


PEABODY 

COAL 

COMPANY 


301  N.  MEMORIAL  DRIVE  •  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI  63102 


The  Baltimore  Sun  and 
The  Boston  Globe  Join 
Field  News  Service ... 


THE 
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Official  says 
rent  law  may 
allow  big  raises 


Carter  invokes 
deportation  law 


over  Iran  crisis 


School  security  funds  asked 


4nti-whalers  have  hold  on  hunters'  harpoons 


Baltimore 

Sun 


Boston 

Globe 


. . .  now  the 

most 

complete 

auxiliary 

wire 

service 

available. 


Chicago 

Sun-Times 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
provides  a  combination 
of  foreign  coverage  from 
correspondents  in  twenty 
locations  around  the 
globe  plus  the  columns 
of  writers  like  Mike 
Royko,  Ray  Sons,  Roger 
Ebert,  Irv  Kupcinet  and 
Roger  Simons.  21  Pulitzer 
Prizes  won  by  Chicago 
contributors  add  to  the 
prestigious  coffers  of 
FIELD  NEWS  SERVICE. 


New  Delhi . . .  Peking . . . 
Moscow...  Cairo... 
Datelines  from  some  of 
the  nine  foreign  bureaus 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
which  combine  with  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
London  Daily  Telegraph 
to  bring  international 
news  coverage  from 
more  than  50  locations 
around  the  world.  With 
a  total  of  ten  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  The  Baltimore 
Sun  adds  its  on-the-spot 
international  news 
coverage  to  FIELD 
NEWS  SERVICE. 

Newhouse 

Newspapers 

29  Newhouse  News¬ 
papers  combine  to  file 
national  news  stories 
from  across  the  United 
States.  The  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  News,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
The  Portland  Oregonian 
and  more  contribute  to 
the  complete  national 
news  coverage  of  FIELD 
NEWS  SERVICE. 


The  best  in  commentary 
and  news  reporting  are 
brought  to  FIELD 
NEWS  SERVICE  from 
The  Boston  Globe. 
Political  coverage  from 
the  Kennedy  camp, 
news  from  their 
Washington  Bureau  and 
complete  sports  coverage 
and  analysis  combine  to 
add  the  kind  of  editorial 
quality  to  FIELD  NEWS 
SERVICE  that  has 
earned  five  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  The  Boston 
Globe. 


London  Daily 
Telegraph 

The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  has  more  than 
120  correspondents  filing 
thousands  of  words  each 
day  from  all  across  the 
globe.  With  offices  in 
Paris,  Singapore,  Nairobi, 
Tokyo,  Sydney  and  22 
other  locations,  the 
stories  filed  by  The 
Telegraph  and  edited  by 
FIELD  NEWS  SERVICE 
deliver  the  world  to  your 
newsroom  every  day  of 
the  week. 


FIELD  NEWS  SERVICE 


For  more  information  contact: 

Don  Lane,  V.P.  and  Sales  Director  (714)  549-8700 


Ladowski  Holley 


Casey  Ladowski,  a  17-year  veteran  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  to  the 
executive  vice  president  of  advertising 
and  circulation.  He  previously  worked  as 
manager  of  advertising  operations  and 
started  with  the  paper  in  1962  as  a  clas¬ 
sified  ad  sales  person. 

*  *  if 

Kristina  M.  Chapekis,  a  labor  relations 
coordinator  for  Inland  Steel  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  has  been  named  manager 
of  labor  relations  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  She  received  her  law  degree  from 
Indiana's  Valparaiso  University  in  1976. 

*  *  * 

Larry  K.  Dodge,  marketing  services 
manager  for  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  has  been  appointed  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
FURNITURE  SPECIALLY 
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shows  versatility  of  MRS  system. 
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Write  for  your  copy. 
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Jack  Holley,  news  editor  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  day  managing  editor.  Other  new  ap¬ 
pointments  include:  Gabe  C.  Parks,  from 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor  to  an 
editorial  writer;  Larry  Novicki,  from  city 
editor  to  news  editor;  Jim  Flanery,  from 
reporter  to  metropolitan  editor;  James 
Bresette,  from  assistant  city  editor  to 
day  city  editor;  and  Joanne  Stewart, 
from  assistant  regional  editor  to  night 
city  editor.  Holley  joined  the  World- 
Herald  in  1%1  and  has  worked  as  a  copy 
editor,  reporter,  city  editor  and  assistant 
to  the  executive  editor.  Parks  will  fill  the 
position  vacated  by  James  Clemon,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  advertising  firm  of 
Bozell  and  Jacobs,  Omaha. 

if  * 

Edward  E.  Manassah,  city  editor  of 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (^xcYi.)  Enquirer  and  News. 
He  replaces  Thayne  W.  (Bill)  Tompkins, 
a  member  of  the  staff  since  1953,  who 
has  retired. 

if  if  if 

Ron  Harris,  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review  Courier, 
and  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Clovis 
(N.M.)  News  Journal  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  co-op  coordinator  for  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man;  succeeding  Chuck  M.  Bresnehen 
who  has  been  given  additional  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  local  and  national  marketing. 

«  «  ♦ 

Robert  Hooker  was  named  St. 
Petersburg  Times  assistant  city  editor  for 
special  projects  and  Janice  Martin  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor. 

*  if  if 

Arthur  E.  Wood,  54,  publisher  of  the 
Montreal  Star  when  it  ceased  publication 
September  26,  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Journal,  another  FP  Publications  pa¬ 
per. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  A.  ScHUETTEwas  named  general 
manager  of  the  West  Bend  (Wise.)  News. 
He  succeeds  John  B.  Torinus,  who  will 
devote  full  time  to  his  other  Post  Corp. 
position  as  general  manager  of  Post 
Newspapers,  Milwaukee.  Schuette  had 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  Twin 
City  News-Record  in  Neenah-Menasha, 
another  Post  Corp.  subsidiary. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  F.  Hill,  previously  local  news 
editor  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger-Inquirer,  was  named  city 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News.  Edward M.  Passarella,  education 
writer  for  the  News,  was  promoted  to 
news  editor. 

*  *  « 

Conrad  Kloh  was  named  to  the  new 
post  of  director  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  Arizona  RepublicIPhoenix 
Gazette.  He  will  direct  advertising  and 
circulation  sales  development. 


Newspeople 

James  L.  Bentley  has  rejoined  Cox 
Newspapers  as  news  editor  in  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  Bentley  worked  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  for  more  than  20 
years  before  resigning  as  city  editor  early 
this  year  to  become  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  Knoxville.  Bentley  also  fills  the  new 
role  of  managing  editor  of  the  Cox  News 
Service  and  will  determine  which  stories 
written  by  the  bureau  and  the  Cox  news¬ 
papers  will  be  delivered  by  computer  for 
distribution. 

*  *  * 

Edward  W.  Dooley,  a  spokesman  for 
the  President’s  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  was  named  director  of 
the  press  and  news  media  division  at  the 
FC(i;.  Dooley  was  a  member  of  UPI’s 
Watergate  reporting  team  before  becom¬ 
ing  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Sen.  Tom 
McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire  and  then 
for  the  wage  council. 

«  *  « 

Ray  Schmidt,  previously  an  ad  rep  for 
Houston  Chronicle,  has  joined  the  ad 
department  of  the  Houston  Business 
Journal. 

4c  Hi  « 

David  Webster  was  named  assistant 
newsroom  art  director  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin.  He’ll  work  with  art  direc¬ 
tor  Rudy  DiFelice  in  developing  graphics 
for  the  Bulletin. 

Hi  *  « 

Thomas  E.  Lampen,  supervisor  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  St.  Charles  County  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  to  retail  advertising 
supervisor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Donald  C. 
Chesley  assumes  Lampen’s  former 
duties. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Patricia  Coyle,  previously  associated 
director  of  information  services  for 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  has  been  named  director  of  public 
affairs  for  Ferris  State  College,  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Michael  Kleibrink  was  named  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Houston  Post. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Post  as  research 
manager  in  1978,  Kleibrink  was  market¬ 
ing  research  director  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  News. 

Hi  *  Hi 

Charles  Morrow  was  named  to  the 
newly-created  position  of  production 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
joined  the  Times  in  1950  as  a  composing 
room  apprentice.  Most  recently  he  was  a 
production  superintendent  at  the  Times’ 
Los  Angeles  facility.  In  his  new  capac¬ 
ity,  he  will  be  responsible  for  day  to  day 
production  at  the  Times’  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  County  facilities. 
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Bryan  Clark,  former  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  is  the 
new  circulation  director  of  the  Bryan- 
College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle.  Prior  to 
coming  to  Decatur,  Clark  was  circulation 
director  at  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News 
and  circulation  manager  at  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

4c  «  « 

Joanne  Navarre  Zipperer,  former 
editor  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  News- 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette  as  a  staff  reporter. 

«  ♦  * 

Pat  Bean,  formerly  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram ,  was  named  features  editor 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner. 
Arlene  Irwin  of  the  Standard-Examiner 
was  promoted  to  women’s  editor. 

«  «  « 

Jeff  Mardeuse  has  joined  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hartford  in  Connecticut  as  an 
editor/employee  relations  assistant.  He 
was  previously  the  editor  of  the  St.  John 
Valley  Times  in  Madawaska,  Maine. 

«  «  ♦ 

John  David  Thomas  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  human  resources  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
labor  relations,  recruitment,  employee 
relations,  compensation  and  benefits, 
training  and  development  and  other  such 
functions.  He  most  recently  served  as 
personnel  director  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

4c  *  4c 

Bonnie  Wiley,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald, 
is  now  in  Pago,  Pago,  American  Samoa, 
where  she  is  teaching  journalism  and  En¬ 
glish  and  doing  public  relations  work  for 
American  Samoa  Community  College. 
Wiley  was  a  war  correspondent  in  the 
Pacific  for  Associated  Press  during 
World  War  II  and  was  also  a  features 
editor  for  AP.  She  has  also  worked  for 
the  Yakima  Republic,  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  Seattle  Times  and  was  a  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Toppenish 
(Wash.)  Review. 


Mike  Melssen  was  named  advertising 
representative  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa) 
Telegraph  Herald.  Meissen  was  formerly 

a  district  manager  for  the  TH. 

*  *  * 

The  following  are  staff  changes  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Times  Record: 

John  Waring,  former  Sunday  Editor, 
has  joined  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  in 
Albany  as  editor  of  the  State  Region 
News,  a  publication  for  Upstate 

employees  of  New  York  Telephone.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Sunday  Record  since 
May  1,  1979. 

Darlene  Ward,  named  editor  of  the 
Pulse  section  in  February,  was  promoted 
to  Sunday  Editor. 

John  Owens,  an  arts  writer  on  the  staff, 
was  promoted  to  Pulse  Editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  T.  Gillespie  was  named 

economics  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  A  graduate  of  Yale  University, 
Gillespie  joined  the  Bulletin  in  1966  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Burton  A.  Chardak,  who  was 
named  metropolitan  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  Dunfield,  former  night  editor 
of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  rejoined  the  Record  as  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  Wayne  MacDonald 
who  resigned  to  head  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  of  Georgian  College,  Barrie, 
Ont. 

*  «  * 

Joe  H.  Carter,  formerly  deputy  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  and  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  was 
named  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  McLean,  Va.,  succeeding  Jack  C. 
Neal,  who  was  promoted  to  director  of 
communications. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edward  Horigan,  who  joined  the  New 
York  News  last  February  from  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype,  was  named  manager  of 
electronic  publishing  systems  application 
support.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
new  classified  system  and  for  editorial 
pagination. 


John  W.  Moody  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  International 
bureau  in  Moscow.  Moody,  26,  succeeds 
Joe  Galloway  who  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  reassignment. 


ALL 

TVNEy/SGASTS 
TELL  YOU  WHATS 
HAFPENma 

'WASHINGTON 
WEEK  IN  REVIEW  ’ 
TELLS 
YOU  WHY 

The  difference  between  the  nightly 
TV  newscasts  and  “Washington 
Week  in  Review”  is  simple. 

The  nightly  news  tells  you  what’s 
happening.  “Washington Week  in 
Review”  tells  you  why.  And  how 
it  may  affect  you. 

Every  week  moderator  Paul  Duke 
considers  the  week’s  major  news 
stories.  And  every  Friday  on  PBS 
he  invites  the  leading  Washington 
journalists  who  know  those 
subjects  best  to  analyze  them. The 
result  is  informal  give-and-take 
among  some  of  the  most  inquiring 
minds  in  American  journalism.  It’s 
an  insider’s  view  you  could  never 
get  from  the  headlines. 

This  fascinating,  freewheeling 
exchange  of  ideas  over  more  than 
12  years  has  earned  “Washington 
Week  in  Review”  a  fiercely  loyal 
audience  of  more  than  3  million 
Americans.  Ford  Motor  Company 
is  proud  to  be  underwriting  this 
spirited  and  challenging  program. 
It  provides  the  kind  of  information 
that  helps  opinion  leaders  form 
opinions.  “Washington Week  in 
Review.”  Behind  the  headlines. 
Produced  by  WETA/26  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Broadcast  live  Friday 
nights  at  8:00  PM.  Consult  your 
local  listing  for  day  and  time  in 
your  community. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Bill  Perry,  former  photographer  for 
Baltimore  News  American,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  UPI’s  Virginia  newspictures 
editor,  reporting  to  A.  Mitchel  Koppel- 
MAN,  who  is  moving  from  Richmond  to 
Washington  to  the  new  post  of  Middle 
Atlantic  pictures  editor. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  P.  Epperheimer,  33,  former 
radio-tv  editor  Peoria  (l\l.)  Journal  Star, 
was  named  assistant  director  of  public 
affairs  at  Winthorp  College,  Rock  Hill, 
S.C. 

*  <•>  Hi 

John  M.  Williams,  one  time  reporter 
for  New  York  News,  was  named  direc¬ 
tor,  corporate  information  for  CBS  Inc. 
He  joins  CBS  from  Citicorp  where  he 
was  public  affairs  officer. 

«  Ht 

Three  news  executives  in  the  Sparks 
Newspaper  group  in  Northern  California 
have  been  promoted.  Tom  York,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Argus  in  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.,  was  named  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  at  its  sister  newspaper  in  Livermore, 
the  Tri-Valley  Herald.  Replacing  York  at 
the  Argus  was  Sandi  Dolbee,  who  was 
promoted  from  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Review  in  Hayward,  Calif.  Replacing  her 
was  assistant  city  editor  John  Pachtner. 
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The  Detroit  News  managing  editor 
Lionel  Linder  announced  six  staff  ap¬ 
pointments. 

Mark  Lett  was  named  auto-labor 
editor,  responsible  fiar  the  News’  auto 
coverage  and  for  integrating  it  with  the 
paper’s  labor  coverage. 

David  Ashenfelter,  former  Lansing 
Bureau  chief  since  1977,  will  become  an 
assistant  news  editor,  helping  to  super¬ 
vise  the  News’  presidential  campaign 
coverage. 

Susan  Taylor  Martin  will  take  over 
duties  as  Lansing  Bureau  chief. 

Charlie  Cain  will  head  the  News’ 
City-County  Bureau.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Lansing  Bureau  since 
1976.  He  replaces  Stephen  Cain,  who  will 
now  cover  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Ann  Arbor. 

Paul  Doe  was  named  production 
supervisor  of  the  News’  Sterling  Heights 
production  plant,  replacing  Al  Uren, 
who  is  retiring. 

Don  Pilette  was  named  telecommuni¬ 
cations  supervisor. 

*  *  it 

Tavy  Stone  was  named  fashion  writer 
for  the  Detroit  News.  She  has  been  a 
freelance  writer  for  the  News  for  more 
than  10  years.  She  replaces  Marji  Kunz, 
who  died  in  August. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gannett  buys 
free  weekly 

The  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  acquired  the 
Citizen  News,  a  26,000  circulation  free 
distribution  weekly  newspaper  in 
Seminole  County,  Florida. 

Gannett  paid  $200,0(X)  for  the  paper, 
which  was  formerly  published  by  the 
Schnelker  family.  The  acquisition  brings 
the  19th  weekly  newspaper  into  the  Gan¬ 
nett  group. 
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•  CITY  . 

I  STATE  . ZIP . 


Lou  Grahnke,  metro  editor  of  the 
Suburban  Sun-Times,  a  weekly  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1972  and  has  worked 
as  a  staff  writer,  columnist,  copy  editor 
and  news  editor. 

Nelson  Hurst,  Kansas  City  manager 
of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  senior  account  position  in 
the  company’s  Chicago  office.  David 
Hunke,  advertising  marketing  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  as- 
sume’s  Hurst’s  former  duties. 

ifc  «  )|t 

Byran  C.  Vedder,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  has  been  awarded  the 
Ralph  D.  Casey  Minnesota  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Ved¬ 
der  joined  Lindsay-Schaub  in  1934  and 
has  served  as  an  Inland  director,  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman,  as  president  of 
the  Central  States  Circulation  Manager’s 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  Review  and  De¬ 
velopment  Committee. 

*  *  3|t 

Mark  Lee,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Community  News  Service,  Kansas 
City — named  assistant  farm  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  World  to  succeed  Gus  McCaslin. 


*  *  * 

Bob  McNally,  outdoors  editor, 
Florida  Times-Union,  has  received  for 
the  second  consecutive  year  the  1979 
“Grand  Award  for  Excellence,”  given 
by  the  Florida  Outdoor  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  also  won  first  place  FOWA 
awards  in  the  news  story  and  support 
media  categories. 


SPECIAL — Newsday  publisher  David 
Laventhol  presents  New  York  Gov.  Hugh 
Carey  with  a  copy  of  a  special  souvenir 
edition  celebrating  the  opening  of 
Newsday's  new  $40-million  facility  in 
Melville,  Long  Island.  The  governor 
came  for  a  reception  on  November  27. 
The  first  copy  was  off  the  press  38  min¬ 
utes  after  he  arrived  and  presented  to 
Carey  as  he  toured  the  newsroom. 
Copies  were  also  given  to  about  650 
guests  who  attended  the  reception. 
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fC.C.  star  feud 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  numbers  wrong.” 

Hale  explained  that  the  series  incor¬ 
rectly  reported  the  afternoon  daily’s  cir¬ 
culation  as  245,000. 

“It’s  285,000!”  he  declared. 

Another  sore  point  with  Hale  was 
WDAF’s  advertisement  for  the  series  in 
the  Kansas  City  papers  which  changed 
the  Star’s  folio  to  read  “Last  Edition.” 

“By  innuendo  they  implied  we  were 
going  out  of  business,”  he  remarked. 

“The  people  we  interviewed  were  the 
sources  we  were  directed  to  when  our 
reporter  called  the  paper,”  WDAF’s 
news  director,  Michael  McDonald,  said 
in  defense  of  the  series.  “Nobody  at  the 
paper  ever  told  him  (Glenn  Hanson)  to 
talk  to  James  Hale.” 

Earl  Beal,  station  manager  at 
WDAF-tv,  added  “Our  reporter  felt  he 
spoke  to  the  right  people  .  .  .  one  being 
editor  Michael  Davies.” 

Beal  stated  WDAF  had  already  taped 
and  edited  its  series  for  televising  when 
Hale  called  him  about  being  interviewed. 

Reporter  Glenn  Hanson,  who  did  the 
WDAF  series,  observed,  “It  dealt  with 
the  problems  of  afternoon  dailies.  We  did 
not  attack  the  paper,  and  we  weren’t  self 
serving.  Our  only  reference  to  television 
was  saying  young  adults  weaned  on  Tv 
are  less  likely  to  read  a  newspaper.” 


Ad  benefits 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

vertisers  to  target  in  on  ethnic  audiences, 
such  as  with  the  Spanish  International 
Network. 

George  Simko,  vice  president,  Benton 
&  Bowles,  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
changes  in  tv  would  be  as  great  as  the 
other  speakers  had  forecast. 

Simko  said  the  changes  in  tv  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  slowly  over  the  next  de¬ 
cade.  “It  will  be  evolutionary  and  not 
revolutionary,”  he  said. 

He  believes  network  viewing  will  still 
be  around  in  a  big  way,  estimating  the 
household  viewing  control  to  be  about 
80%  by  1990.  “Most  national  advertisers 
will  continue  to  use  networks  to  reach 
audiences,”  he  said. 

Simko  said  cable  and  pay  tv  combined 
will  probably  have  about  70%  of  the 
households  by  1990  and  are  expected  to 
reach  20%  of  the  homes  next  year,  he  said. 

He  compared  the  changes  taking  place 
in  tv  to  magazines,  noting  that  there  are 
about  twice  as  many  magazines  on  the 
stands  today  as  compared  to  20  years  ago 
because  of  interest  in  specialty  areas. 

“I  believe  the  expansion  is  similar  to 
tv  and  the  new  media  opportunities  wilt 
be  added  to  the  old  and  in  the  end  the 
advertiser  and  consumer  will  benefit,” 
he  said. 
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Ad  milestones 
for  Fla.  daily 

The  classified  ad  department  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  is  celebrating 
two  significant  milestones  which  passed 
with  the  month  of  November. 

The  newspaper,  for  the  third  time  in  its 
history,  passed  the  two-million  classified 
ad  mark  on  Friday,  November  30.  The 
Times  hit  the  two  million  mark  in  both 
1973  and  1974. 

Additionally,  the  staff  boasted  the  fact 
that  the  Times  classified  department  had 
published  color  advertising  on  its  pages 
for  470  consecutive  days  as  of  the  30th. 


Family  Weekly 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

per  Magazine  Group.  The  four  existing 
groups  are:  Women’s  Magazine  Group, 
which  consists  of  Woman’s  Day;  Men’s 
Magazine  Group,  which  encompasses 
Field  &  Stream  and  Mechanix  Illus¬ 
trated;  Special  Interest  Magazine  Group, 
which  is  comprised  of  Road  &  Track, 
Cycle  World,  PV4,  World  Tennis,  Sea 
and  the  recently  acquired  Audio;  and  the 
Fawcett  Books  Group,  which  publishes 
paperbacks  under  the  imprints  of  Crest, 
Gold  Medal,  Popular  Library,  and  the 
newly  launched  (Coventry  Romances  and 
Columbine. 


Forum  Publishing  Company 

of  Fargo,  N.D. 

has  acquired  the  West  Central  Daily  Tribune 
of  Willmar,  Minn. 


Mickelson  Media,  Inc. 

of  New  Ulm,  Minn, 
has  acquired  Sun  Cable  T.V.,  Inc. 
of  Deming,  N.M. 


ADZ,  Inc.  {Potpourri) 

of  Campbell,  CA. 
has  been  acquired  by 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
of  San  Antonio,  TX. 

We,  the  undersigned,  initiated  and 
assisted  with  negotiations  leading 
to  the  above  transactions. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Brokers  and  Financial  Consultants  to  Publishers, 
Broadcasters  and  Financial  Institutions 

210  W.  22nd  St.,  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521  •  (312)  325-0901 


U^theNAPPdifference 


Highlight  Dots  On  Napplate  11  S 
80x  Scanning  Electronic  Microscope 


Quality. 


When  a  newspaper  selects  NAPP  photopolymer  plates,  it's  the  result  of 
a  close-up  look.  Not  just  at  the  plates  themselves,  but  at  what  goes 
into  making  them. 

NAPP  premanufactures  millions  of  plates  a  year.  And  each  of  them  is 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  standards  of  quality  control.  Constant  monitoring 
of  our  highly-automated  production  process  assures  our  customers  of 
consistent  performance.  Whether  they  use  Super-H®  pattern  plates,  the 
popular  Napplate®  with  its  aluminum  substrate,  or  the  steel-backed 
Napplate  11 S®,  designed  for  use  with  magnetic  saddles. 

All  NAPP  plates  feature  unique  tap- water  washout,  eliminating  the  use 
of  hazardous  chemicals  and  insuring  ihe  safety 
and  comfort  of  production  workers.  Just  one  more 
reason  why  NAPP  is  the  choice  of  more  letterpress 
newspapers  than  any  other. 

Quality.  It's  what  sets  NAPP  apart  from  the  rest. 


m#\PR 

NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc.,  360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  C  A  92069,(714)744-4387. 


Equipment 


2  Metro  offset  dailies  using 
automated  plate  systems 


Detroit  Free  Press,  with  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  620,000  (715,000  on  Sundays), 
equipped  its  new  multi-million  dollar 
production  facility  with  two  automated 
plate  exposing  and  plate  processing 
lines,  made  by  Western  Litho  Plate. 

The  plate  systems  provide  the  capabil¬ 
ity  for  making  over  two  offset  plates  per 
minute. 

According  to  Clinton  Rierson,  Free 
Press  production  manager,  “We  looked 
at  the  available  plate  technology  and 
concluded  that  the  Western  system  best 
fit  our  needs  at  the  present.  The  automat¬ 
ic  units  require  minimal  training  and 
provide  consistently  good  plates  with  lit¬ 
tle  human  intervention.  These  were  im¬ 
portant  points  to  us.” 

Newsday,  Long  Island's  largest  news¬ 
paper,  with  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tions  of  over  a  half-million,  is  also  using 
two  Western  systems  as  its  primary  plate 
lines.  The  tabloid  has  just  completed  a 
$40  million  complex  to  accommodate  its 
new  offset  capability. 

“Though  there  was  an  early  decision 
to  use  laser  plates,”  says  John  R.  Taylor, 
camera  foreman,  “the  final  recom¬ 
mendation  was  to  embark  into  offset 
using  Western  Litho  Plate's  technology. 
It's  already  been  proven  in  newspapers 
of  our  size  and  we  had  confidence  in  the 
plates.  This  became  our  final  strategy.” 

The  Western  systems  are  specially  en¬ 
gineered  for  installations  which  require  a 
high  volume  of  plates,  like  the  Free  Press 
and  Newsday.  Each  system  is  capable  of 
producing  two  single-page  press-ready 
plates  per  minute.  Future  engineering 
plans  include  increasing  this  output  to 
four  plates  per  minute  or  250  plates  per 
hour. 

First  step  in  the  line  is  the  Lith-X- 
Pozer  where  a  sensitized  plate  and  page 
negative  are  registered  by  the  operator 
on  the  feed  table.  Exposure  cycle  is  acti¬ 
vated  by  pushbutton  and  plate  and  nega¬ 
tive  are  automatically  transferred  to  the 
vacuum  frame.  Here  the  vacuum  contact 
is  made,  the  plate  is  exposed,  and  the 
negative  is  returned  to  the  operator. 

The  exposed  plate  continues  to  be  au¬ 
tomatically  transported  to  the  Lithoplat- 
er,  the  companion  unit  in  tandem.  Oper¬ 
ations  in  this  machine,  all  automatic,  in¬ 
clude:  developing,  rinsing,  gumming, 
drying,  and  stacking. 

Though  the  systems  at  the  Free  Press 
and  Newsday  produce  a  more  uniform 
plate  surface  than  hand  developing, 
spokesmen  at  the  two  papers  concede 
they  still  require  people  trained  in  the 
how-to  of  offset  platemaking. 


In  Detroit,  Rierson  has  formed  a  ten- 
man  department  around  ex-stereotypers. 
He  reports,  “The  plate  room  had  the 
best  start-up  of  all  departments  in  the 
new  plant.” 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  curiosity 
surrounds  the  choice  of  displaced 
stereotypers  as  offset  platemakers.  Rier¬ 
son  responds:  “Our  former  stereotyper 
employees  are  a  natural  for  this  kind  of 
operation.  They  have  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  need  for  speed  in  supplying  the 
pressroom  and  have  the  habit  of  knowing 
where  the  edition  stands  in  relationship 
to  how  many  plates  are  needed. 

“Since  stereotypers  usually  haven't 
had  previous  experience  with  offset 
plates,  we  had  to  plan  for  this  require¬ 
ment.  They  received  what  amounted  to 
on-the-job  training  and  approached  it 
with  good  attitudes.  Western  Litho  Plate 
initially  trained  a  small  cadre  of  mechan¬ 
ical  and  electrical  people,  and  this  group 
in  turn  trained  other  Free  Press 
employees.  The  plan  worked  out  very 
well.” 

Not  surprisingly,  Newsday  followed 
an  almost  identical  plan,  also  using 
former  stereotypers.  “They  are 
platemakers  to  begin  with,”  notes 
Taylor,  “and  this  is  an  asset.” 

Newsday  has  a  policy  of  no  layoffs 
because  of  automation  or  process 


change.  “Probably  because  of  this  there 
was  no  apprehension,”  says  the  camera 
foreman.  “In  addition  to  an  initial  group 
of  six  who  received  hands-on  training  at 
the  Western  factory,  the  company  sent 
two  technical  people  to  Melville.  The 
specialists  raised  the  confidence  level  of 
our  people,  which  was  a  big  help.” 

Training  people  who  are  just  entering 
the  offset  newspaper  process  has  high 
priority  at  Western  Litho  Plate.  We  re¬ 
quest  that  the  newspaper's  key 
employees  who  will  be  involved  in 
platemaking  spend  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  in  our  St.  Louis  demonstration 
laboratory,  says  a  company  official. 
There  they  are  shown  how  to  make 
plates  using  the  new  system. 

Additionally,  we  recommend  that  en¬ 
gineers  and  electricians  participate  in  the 
training.  This  provides  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  on  the  equipment  the  newspaper 
is  buying. 

We  want  the  plate  systems  to  run 
trouble-free  and  to  deliver  the  highest 
quality  plates  possible.  The  training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  includes  on-site  assistance 
at  the  newspaper,  is  part  of  Western's 
approach. 

The  company  has  another  vital  plank 
in  its  program  and  that  is  to  assume  total 
responsibility  for  the  plateroom.  This 
gives  the  newspaper  a  single  source  to 
contact  on  all  matters  involving  the 
plateroom.  It  is  a  positive  step  towards 
avoiding  disputes  inherent  in  a  multi¬ 
supplier  arrangement. 

Both  newspapers  are  finding  out  that 
their  pressrooms  have  an  enormous  ap¬ 
petite  for  plates.  Newsday  must  supply 
128  plates  per  press  and  there  are  five 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro  presses,  plus  1 1 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


TWO  automated  Western  Litho  Plate  lines  are  used  by  Newsday  in  its  new 
Melville,  N.Y.  facility.  Offset  plates  are  first  exposed  (foreground)  and  then  proc¬ 
essed  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute. 
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production  layout  of  the  typesetting  and 
composing  rooms  retains  the  general 
configuration,  with  regard  to  time  and 
motion  logic,  that  characterized  the  hot 
metal  operation. 

For  more  than  five  generations  the  Material  for  the  offset  sections  as  well  He  says,  “Type  is  set  on  MGD  Met- 
New  York  Times  has  presented  and  as  the  direct  plate  produced  sections  of  roset  photocomposition  equipment  lo- 
commented  on  national  and  international  the  paper  are  also  pasted  up  in  the  cated  about  60  feet  from  the  banks  of 
news  to  readers  throughout  the  world.  Times’  43d  Street  plant.  The  offset  plant,  pasteup  tables.  Paper  trimmers  and  wax- 

Readers  pore  through  thousands  of  which  is  located  in  Carlstadt,  New  Jer-  ing  machines  are  located  at  the  ends  of 
pages  of  advertising  from  what  is  the  sey,  prints  special  sections  of  the  paper  the  banks.  “While  pages  pasted  up  on 
country’s  center  of  fashion  ferment.  such  as  book  reviews,  film,  theater,  arts  pre-printed  forms,  now  in  universal  use 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  volume  of  and  leisure  and  other  special  interest  sec-  wherever  papers  are  printed  offset,  the 
daily  printed  pages  was  turned  out  by  tions.  traditional  pica  line  scale  remains  at  the 

letterpress.  Now  it’s  entirely  photocom-  According  to  Fornazor,  the  practical  side  of  the  pasteup  surface  as  a  guide  to 
posed  and  pasted  up  by  people  who  have 
traded  pica  measurements  for  the  lingo 
of  VDT  terminals. 

Former  typesetters,  linotype  operators 
and  stereo  casters  now  paste  up  the  sev¬ 
eral  editions  of  the  Times  on  tables — 50 
in  all — designed  for  special  composition 
needs. 

The  MOD  II  tables,  specially  designed 
for  newspaper  pasteup,  were  supplied  by 
Midwest  F^blishers  Supply.  They  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lai^e,  bright  former  composing 
room  once  filled  with  “imposing 
stones’’,  galley  racks,  “turtles”  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  letterpress  pro¬ 
duction. 

Says  John  Fornazor,  general  foreman 
of  the  composing  room,  “At  any  time  of 
the  day  you  caif  see  parts  of  several  edi¬ 
tions  on  these  pasteup  tables.  Three 
shifts  of  pasteup  personnel  put  together 
parts  of  the  paper  24  hours  a  day.”  The 
Times  has  another  17  MOD  11  tables  on 
order  from  MPS. 

At  least  three  editions  of  the  Times  are 
put  together  each  day  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  newspaper.  The  City  edition 
of  the  paper  closes  at  9:00  p.m.  The  Late 

City  ^ition  closes  at  11:35  p.m.  and  the  HERE  Generation  II  pasteup  tables  designed  by  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  hold 
Late  City  Final  edition  is  on  stands  and  pages  being  made  up  as  part  of  a  Sunday  Times  feature  section.  Peg  boards 
enroute  to  communities  in  the  New  York  located  above  the  inclined  surface  of  the  table  provide  space  to  hand  dummy 
area  shortly  thereafter.  instructions  as  well  as  the  tape  materials  common  to  the  pasteup  operation. 


Pasteup  tables  used  24  hours 
a  day  by  N.Y.  Times  staff 


A  portion  of  the  composing  room  at  the  New  York  Times  showing  the  Generation 
II  pasteup  tables.  The  pendant  waste  baskets,  characteristic  of  the  specially- 
designed  table,  is  an  effective  means  for  keeping  composing  room  free  of  paper 
waste  and  litter. 


the  press’  mechanical  needs.” 

Several  tables  are  devoted  to  Sunday 
feature  pages  of  the  Times,  with  pasteup 
progressing  through  the  week  as  this 
voluminous  paper  is  assembled.  As 
pages  are  completed  they  move  into  the 
laser  facsimile  room  located  at  the  end  of 
the  composing  room.  They  are  sent  from 
there  by  radio  beam  to  platemaking  units 
in  New  York  and  Carlstadt,  N.J. 

Masks  produced  by  these  transmis¬ 
sions  are  used  to  produce  Letterflex 
plates  in  the  New  York  headquarters  and 
offset  plates  in  the  Carlstadt  satellite 
plant.  While  page  sizes  for  offset  and  for 
Letterflex  differ,  the  plate-making  opera¬ 
tion  automatically  reproduces  the  pre¬ 
cise  size  plate  used  in  either  process. 

The  New  York  Times  is  printed  broad¬ 
sheet  at  both  43d  Street  and  at  Carlstadt. 
At  the  latter  plant  some  special  sections 
are  produced  in  tabloid  format.  Approx¬ 
imately  one-third  of  the  daily  paper  is 
printed  offset. 
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Marketing  in  the  80’s 


By  Donald  A.  Nizen 

Before  I  can  talk  much  about  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  strategies  for  newspapers 
in  the  80’s,  I  must  review  some  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  problems  of  the 
past  and  present.  These  problems  fall 
under  several  general  headings. 

One  (which  is  not  limited  to  the  news¬ 
paper  world)  is  that  management  needs 
facts  to  make  sound  management  deci¬ 
sions.  The  day  of  “seat  of  the  pants” 
management  of  any  large  business  are 
gone  because  many  more  facts  are  avail¬ 
able  to  today’s  management — so  many  in 
fact  that  an  individual  has  trouble  as¬ 
similating  and  using  them,  and  that’s  the 
real  problem. 

Another  stems  from  the  peculiarities  of 
the  newspaper  business  itself.  Think  of 
any  other  business  which  manufactures  a 
brand  new  product  every  day,  has  no 
inventory,  and  operates  with  two  sales 
departments  .  .  .  and  that’s  just  the 
start. 

Add  to  these  peculiarities  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  and  complexities  that 
have  grown  up  in  our  industry. 

We  are  an  industry  with  more  excep¬ 
tions  required  in  our  system  than  norms. 
Furthermore  we  are  slow  to  change.  We 
tend  to  protect  our  autonomy  and  sepa¬ 
rate  identifications. 

Areas  where  each  newspaper  may  go 
any  of  several  directions  include  .  .  . 
page  size,  type  specifications,  position 
requirements,  color  regulations,  column 
width,  cut-off,  deadline  requirements, 
types  of  printing,  type  of  carrier  system, 
advance  billing  or  door  to  door  collection, 
union  or  nonunion  employees,  types  of 
distribution  systems,  types  of  mailroom. 

With  this  background,  let’s  look  at 
some  of  the  questions  circulation  people 
are  asking  and  being  asked  by  their  pub¬ 
lishers  these  days:  what’s  your  penetra¬ 
tion?;  how  many  orders  to  stay  even?; 
what’s  your  retention  rate  on  new  or¬ 
ders?;  by  type?;  what’s  your  bad  order 
chargeback  rate?;  what’s  your  carrier 
turnover?;  what’s  your  District  Manager 
turnover?;  what’s  your  returns  percen¬ 
tage?;  how  many  sellouts  do  you  have?; 
how  do  you  forecast  circulation?;  what 
did  you  lose  with  a  price  increase?; 
what’s  your  best  source  of  orders?; 
what’s  your  most  productive  promo¬ 
tion?;  what’s  your  cost  per  order?;  do 
you  recover  misses?;  how  late  do  you 
man  service  phones?;  how  many  service 
calls  do  you  get?;  what’s  your  complaint 
to  delivery  ratio?;  do  you  have  a  stop- 
the-stops  program?;  how  do  you  follow 
your  vacations  stops?;  what’s  your  ex- 


Nizen  is  vicepresident  for  Consumer 
Marketing  at  the  New  York  Times.  These 
are  excerpts  from  his  presentation  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  Dallas,  Texas,  Circulation 
Computer  Systems  Symposium. 


perience  with  zoned  circulation?;  what’s 
your  plan  for  total  market  saturation?; 
any  success  with  direct  mail  solicitation 
for  home  delivery?;  what  is  circulation’s 
share  of  total  revenue?;  what  is  circula¬ 
tion’s  share  of  total  costs?;  how  do  you 
know  how  much  to  pad  for  a  big  story?; 
how  do  you  know  your  sale  on  a  specific 
day?;  do  you  research  your  readers  at¬ 
titudes,  interests  and  needs  and  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  editors? 

Yes,  these  are  the  questions,  and  right 
now  there  aren’t  enough  answers  to  them 
because  to  obtain  answers  requires  too 
much  work  in  a  manual  system. 

Yet  these  are  the  answers  circulation 
management  is  going  to  need  in  the  ’80’s 
and  they  are  the  answers  computers  can 
help  provide  for  us. 

The  1970’s  have  witnessed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  marketing  concept  to  the 
newspaper  industry  and  I’m  convinced 
that  the  80’s  will  see  refinements  and 
implementation  of  the  marketing  concept 
with  the  help  of  computers. 

For  newspapers  it  means  that  the  mar¬ 
keting  function  is  positioned  between  the 
publishers,  the  editors,  and  the  public, 
and  has  a  communications  responsibility 
for  and  to  each  of  them.  First  to  com¬ 
municate  to  the  readers  and  non-readers 
the  out-put  of  the  news  department. 
(This,  of  course,  is  the  usual  promotion 
function),  and  secondly  to  communicate 
to  the  editors  the  attitudes,  values  and 
needs  of  the  readers  which  may  well  af¬ 
fect  the  content  and  packaging  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  It  is  this  second  function  of  com¬ 
munications  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
marketing  concept  and  it  is  in  this  func¬ 
tion  where  we  need  the  computer  to 
amass  and  process  the  great  amounts  of 
information  we  have  and  can  get  about 
our  readers  and  non-readers. 

For  example,  here’s  what  we  did  in 
1975  at  the  New  York  Times. 

Our  advertising  department  had  done 
market  research  studies  for  years.  The 
advertising  research  was  programmed 
and  entered  in  a  computer.  Our  objective 
was  to  ascertain  the  demographic  profile 
of  people  who  read  the  New  York  Times 
regularly  on  the  assumption  those  with 
similar  profiles  who  do  not  read  regularly 
were  our  most  likely  prospects. 

Here’s  what  we  found:  1.  Target  Def¬ 
initions;  2.  Target  Dimensions:  3.  Target 
Stratification  Pre-Chart;  4.  Combining 
Census  Data  with  Target  Definition; 
5.  Location  of  households  with  $25,000-(- 
family  income;  6.  Location  of  commuters 
to  Manhattan. 

By  census  tract,  which  is  an  area 
smaller  than  a  zip  code,  we  identified  the 
areas  in  our  retail  market  that  contained 
the  highest  concentration  of  target  non¬ 
readers.  At  first  we  had  the  streets  with 
high  and  low  numbers;  now  several  years 
later  we  get  reader  and  non-reader. 


names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers,  if 
available.  We  use  this  information  for 
sampling  ‘Target  Market’  non-readers, 
telephone  solicitation,  foot  crews,  ‘direct 
mail’.  Basically,  we  can  rifle-in  on  our 
most  likely  prospects,  as  opposed  to  the 
former  ‘shot-gun’  methods.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  waste.  The  data  based  used  in  this 
progam  originated  from  the  1970  census 
and  has  been  updated.  There  are  other 
benefits,  too. 

We  were  able  to  develop  penetration 
figures  for  our  home  delivery  routes. 
Now  we  finally  can  be  objective  and 
evaluate  the  performance  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  personnel.  We  can  compare  route- 
men,  and  carrier’s  actual  performance 
vs.  standards.  Another  benefit — we  can 
study  retention  by  demographics,  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  service  expected  by  cus¬ 
tomers  as  related  to  earnings,  education, 
and  job  classification,  also  price 
elasticity — what  are  they  willing  to  pay. 

Let’s  look  now  at  the  operations  side 
of  circulation  where  computers  will  play 
such  a  vital  role  for  many  papers  in  1980. 
Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a 
computerized  system  can  do  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  department  operation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  operational  in¬ 
formation  and  services  available  that  you 
can  obtain  from  a  computerized  system 
which  contains  the  name,  address,  phone 
number,  and  circulation  nistory  of  each 
subscriber;  Day  to  Day:  new  order  rout¬ 
ing;  sequencing  carrier  routes;  develop¬ 
ing  truck  manifests;  printing  start,  stop 
and  complaint  notices;  invoicing;  making 
daily  carrier  order;  handle  vacation  stops 
and  resumes;  start  verification;  order 
quality  verification;  eliminates  duplica¬ 
tion  of  orders.  Management  Reports: 
penetration  by  route  or  area;  complaints 
analysis;  stop  analysis;  no  start  order 
analysis;  no  route  streets  analysis; 
measuring  promotional  effectiveness; 
district  manager  performance  reports; 
retention  study;  charge  reports;  carrier 
or  district  manager  turnover  report;  re¬ 
turns  reports;  sell-out  report;  forecasting 
press  run;  circulation  comparison 
analysis;  price  sensitivity  analysis;  order 
source  and  retention  an^ysis;  complaint 
to  delivery  ratio. 

I  realize  that  many  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  systems  such  as  I’ve  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  should  mention  the  Miami 
Herald  who  has  had  a  Consumer  Infor¬ 
mation  System  program  and  CRT’s  longer 
than  most  of  us.  They  are  able  to  invoice 
about  250,000  home  delivery  customers 
13  weeks  in  advance — they  call  it  P.I.A., 
and  their  controller  calls  it  “excellent 
cash  flow”. 

There  isn’t  time  to  mention  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  developed  computer  cir¬ 
culation  systems,  but  I  will  mention  a 
few  that  I  have  visited  over  the  years: 
Levittown  Times,  Bucks  Co.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server;  Detroit  Free  Press;  Baltimore 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  3M  Pyrofax  System  for  ' 

high-speed  platemaking  operates  in 
normal  room  lighting.  The  need  for  both 
plate  and  film  processors,  plumbing,  and 
chemicals  associated  with  full-page  film 
negatives  is  eliminated. 

Th£mks  to  a  unique  technology,  the 
Pyrofax  System  produces  press-ready 
offset  plates  directly  from  peiste-up  without 
silver  halide  photographic  film.  As  many 
as  four  press -ready  plates  (and/or  paper 
proofs)  cem  be  made  from  one  exposure. 

In  Just  over  2Va  minutes  a  starter 
plate  is  ready  for  gumming.  This  is  even 
faster  them  rapid  access  camera  and 
processor  speeds.  In  60  minutes  a  single 
operator  can  produce  50  broadsheet  (or 
25  double-width)  plates.  Production 
flexibility  allows  significantly  higher  plate 
output,  as  desired,  during  p<^ 


periods  with  em  additional  operator. 

Halftones  are  clean,  sharp  up  to 
85- line  for  black  and  white  and  process 
color.  Color  registration  capabilities  have 
been  expanded.  The  1978  award-winning 
national  “Run  For  the  Money”  daily 
process  color  overall  winner  wets  printed 
with  Pyrofax  plates  at  the  “Skagit  Valley 
Herald,"  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 

Plates  as  small  as  10"  x  15",  or  as 
large  as  40"  x  50"  can  be  interchanged. 
Pyrofax  is  compatible  with  all  wipe-on 
plates  and  requires  no  sensitizing  coating. 

Pyrofax  is  a  simple  emd  flexible 
eeisy- to- operate  system.  You  cem  locate  it 
in  your  pressroom,  composing  room,  or 
virtually  anywhere  in  your  plamt  for 
optimum  utilization  of  persotmel. 

Newspaper  double-trucking 


The  Varimorphic  lens  option  allows 
anamorphic  reductions  between  0%  amd 
8% — whatever  you  want — by  simply 
turning  a  knob.  A  feature  especially 
designed  for  Pyrofax  users. 

Offset  and  direct  litho  newspapers 
amd  many  commercial  printers  worldwide 
have  brought  their  piatemziking  operations 
out  of  the  dark  with  the  3M  Pyrofu 
System's  high-speed  platemaking. 

For  additional  information  or  to 
arrange  a  visit  to  a  Pyrofax  installation 
similar  to  yours,  write:  3M  Pyrofax 
System,  Printing  Products  Division,  3M 
Center,  Bldg.  223-2N,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
55101.  Or  better  yet.  why  not  adl  Leslie  G. 
Curtis,  Pyrofax  Marketing  Manager,  at 
(612)  733-8473. 

It’s  so  simple  that  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed! 


Marketing 
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Sun;  Montreal  Star;  Toronto  Star; 
Politiken,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

In  Miami,  I  observed  the  changing  of  a 
manual  home  delivery  system  to  the 
computer.  More  important,  this  newspa¬ 
per  was  gaining  control  of  their  system. 
This  control  allowed  the  Miami  Herald  to 
distribute  a  new  product  to  one  of  their 
target  markets.  It’s  called  El  Miami 
Herald,  written  in  Spanish,  and  home 
delivered  to  40,000  Hispanics  who  live 
and  work  in  Dade  Co.,  and  have  expend¬ 
able  income.  This  was  done  by  a  merge 
and  purge  of  the  Spanish  telephone  book 
with  the  Herald  C.I.S.  Data  Base. 

Could  this  ethnic  segmentation  have 
happened  without  the  computer?  No,  it 
would  be  too  costly  and  impossible  to 
maintain.  El  Miami  Herald  enables  the 
Miami  Herald  to  increase  penetration  in 
the  Hispanic  Market,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  their  Dade  County  market  that  is 
growing  .  .  .  the  computer  helped  them 
recognize  an  opportunity. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  converted  a 
manual  system  supporting  a  home  deliv¬ 
ery  operation  of  approximately  700,000 
copies  per  day  to  computer,  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  they  can  tell  advertisers 
the  homes  that  receive  the  L.A.  Times, 
daily  and  Sunday,  where  they  live, 
and-— very  important  from  a  promotion 
viewpoint — the  L.A.  Times  can  quote 
prices  for  home  delivery  and  service 
commitments  which  may  vary  from  area 
to  area. 

This  is  just  a  beginning.  Once  you  have 
the  reader  information  captured,  the  data 
processing  people  can  develop  programs 
to  have  one  data  base  talking  to  another 
data  base. 

Let’s  lock  at  some  of  the  possible  ben¬ 
efits  of  ‘communicating  data  bases’: 
penetration  by  Home  Delivery  Route; 
identifying  casual  reader  and  Sunday- 
only  readers;  identifying  non-readers; 
identifying  Credit  Card  holders;  identifi¬ 
cation  of  reader  demographics  by  H.D. 
Route;  identification  of  reader  psycho¬ 
graphics  by  H.D.  Route — 1 .  Sports  fans, 
spectator  and/or  participating;  2.  Busi¬ 
ness  followers;  3.  Fashion  readers, 
trendy  and/or  designer;  4.  Home,  eat-in, 
eat-out,  gourmet,  budget;  5.  Breakdown 
by  H.D.  route,  or  magazines,  books,  TV 
or  radio,  read,  see  or  listen  to.  Know 
who  shares  the  advertising  dollar. 

Print  telephone  lead  sheets,  and  direct 
mail  lists  to  solicit  new  home  delivery 
orders  or  increase  frequency;  sell  trans¬ 
ient  classified  advertisers  a  home  deliv¬ 
ery  order  or  vice  versa;  bill  home  deliv¬ 
ery  customers  by  computer  invoice, 
monthly,  quarterly,  yearly,  or  customers 
pay  be  credit  card  or  bank  deduction  as 
they  do  in  Sweden  where  the  banks  de¬ 
posit  money  in  the  account  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  send  a  magnetic  tape  with  cus- 
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tomer  update  information. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  money 
on  money.  Other  benefits  are:  print 
“dunning”  letters  by  computer  to  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  in  arrears;  zone  paper 
by  demographics,  similar  to  “Time 
Magazine”;  provide  a  market  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  advertising  department  to 
sell  the  Jaguar  dealer  or  market  to  sell 
discounted  merchandise;  and  breakdown 
of  circulation  by  zip  code  for  mass  mer¬ 
chandising. 

In  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  at  the 
newspaper  Politiken,  I  observed  the 
most  comprehensive  computer  single 
copy  order  regulation  system  in  exis¬ 
tence  at  this  time  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
With  a  circulation  of  121,000  they  sell 
approximately  8,000  newsstands  in  their 
primary  market.  They  are  able  to  regu¬ 
late  their  order  so  that  they  sell  86%  of 
their  consignment  per  day,  and  operate 
on  a  14%  returns  level,  with  1 1%  of  the 
newsstands  sold  out  on  an  average  day. 

If  a  newspaper  were  able  to  do  this, 
think  how  many  people  it  would  elimi¬ 
nate,  and  the  newsprint  and  ink  savings. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  able  to  convert 
its  present  system  to  part  time  employee 
distributors.  The  computer  prepares  the 
distribution  by  account,  regulates  the  or¬ 
der,  and  takes  into  consideration  news 
headlines,  segmented  interest  stories, 
weather,  late  delivery,  special  events, 
exceptions  to  norm.  It  also  prints  the 
invoice,  processes  returns  by  “scan¬ 
ners”  and  credits  the  dealer’s  account. 
The  part  time  employee  distributor’s  job 
becomes  a  simple  one  and  should  be  paid 
accordingly. 

Once  again,  many  departments  reap  a 
benefit  from  the  computer. 

Now  at  the  New  York  Times,  we  have 
a  home  delivery  computer  system  and  a 
single  copy  sales  system.  We  derive  all 
kinds  of  additional  information.  For  in¬ 
stance:  editors  receive  instant  reports  on 
demand  regarding  extra  sale  from  news 
stories,  series  or  special  projects,  and 
also  get  an  accurate  report  on  the  effect 
of  late  delivery  to  the  sale;  the  market 
research  department  on  demand  isolates 
X  number  of  home  delivery  customers, 
on  a  regular  period,  and  has  the  compu¬ 
ter  sort  by  “source  codes”. 

We  then  know  the  reader  retention  by 
sources  such  as:  voluntary  order;  tele¬ 
phone  order;  “door  to  door”  order;  car¬ 
rier  order;  direct  mail  order;  special  con¬ 
tract  order;  reduced  rate  order. 

The  production  department  receives 
from  the  computer  the  ‘print-order’ 
separated  by  zone  or  time  editions,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  distribution  de¬ 
partment  by  every  30  minutes. 

The  computer  also  prints:  information 
on  truck  breakdowns;  operating  costs 
per  mile  for  different  equipment;  correct 
routing  information;  depreciating  infor¬ 
mation;  driver  safety  record;  newspapers 
dedicated  system  vs.  contract  trucker; 
post  office  forms,  public  transporters. 


way  bills;  directions  for  odd  and  even 
bundles  and  determines  the  bundle  size 
based  on  efficiency  or  union  standards;  a 
report  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
basis,  on  actual  performance  vs.  stan¬ 
dards. 

I’m  not  suggesting  that  every  newspa¬ 
per  needs  systems  such  as  these,  but  I 
am  suggesting  that  they  should  carefully 
investigate  some  of  the  other  newspaper 
systems  to  see  their  adaptability  to  their 
own  needs. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  newspaper 
circulation  marketing  in  the  1980’s  will 
become  more  sophisticated  and  more 
precise  despite  the  complexities  and  in¬ 
consistencies  of  our  industry  and  the 
great  mass  of  information  we  will  have 
available  to  us  only  if  we  learn  how  to 
digest  and  massage  it  into  meaningful 
management  tools  with  the  computer. 

Electronic  unit  gives 
exposure  calculations 

Eastman  Kodak  has  developed  an 
electronic  quality  control  center  model 
Q-700  for  precise  exposure  calculations. 
The  unit  also  performs  copy  scaling  cal¬ 
culations,  provides  camera  and  density 
exposure  adjustments,  makes  filter 
selections,  makes  dot  area/density  con¬ 
versions,  and  gives  correct  measure¬ 
ments  for  mixing  chemicals. 

The  Q-700  includes  major  components 
supplied  by  Texas  Instruments  and 
Kodak  software  programs  related  to 
mathematical  formulations  by  Brent 
Archer  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology. 


A  solid-state  memory  in  the  data  mod¬ 
ule  contains  the  graphic  arts  programs 
that  provide  answers  to  questions  that 
are  recorded  on  a  paper  tape  by  a  Texas 
Instruments  thermal  printer. 

Customized  quality  control  is  the  aim 
of  the  data  center,  and  the  ability  to  ad¬ 
just  for  variables  such  as  high-key,  low- 
key,  and  normal  contrasts,  and  the  effect 
of  paper  stocks  and  press  gain  on  the 
fin^  results,  provides  additional  benefits 
to  users. 

The  list  price  for  the  Q-700  is  $990. 
Kodak  is  working  on  expanding  the 
capabilities  of  the  product. 
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Philadelphia:  Boston: 

William  Bullock  GPI  introduces  the  ink 

Tinveils  the  first  that  makes  weh-fed 

web-fed  newspaper  newspaper 

press.  7-—^  .  printing  possible. 


GPI  has  been  making  news 
in  ink  for  over  139  years. . . 


In  1865,  the  concept  of  the  web-fed  press  was  an  idea  whose  time  had  come.  There  was  only  one 
problem.  Its  practicality  was  dependent  on  an  ink  that  would  dry  fast  enough  to  prevent  set-off. 

That  same  year,  the  George  H.  Morrill  Ink  Company,  later  to  become  a  part  of  GPI,  introduced 
the  first  practical,  fast  drying,  web-fed  news  ink.  The  web  press  had  become  a  reality. 

Since  1840,  we’ve  witnessed  and  help  advance  the  growth  of  printing  technology.  From  tediously 
slow  flatbed  letterpresses  through  the  development  of  web-fed  letterpress,  and  the  birth  and  growth 
of  today’s  high  speed  offset  giants. 

Today,  General  Printing  Ink,  the  leader  in  research  and  development,  serves  the  news  printing 
industry  through  a  constantly  growing  network  of  modern,  conveniently  located  news  ink  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

We’ve  got  the  inks  you  need,  where  you  need  them,  when  you  need  them. 

Whatever  kind  of  press  you’re  running  or  planning  to 
run,  let’s  talk.  We  can  help  you  print  a  better  paper  for  less. 

Let  us  prove  it  to  ycL . . . 


Ink  is  more  than  color. 
At  GPI,  it’s  technoiogy. 


News  ink  Division 

480  Central  Avenue 

East  Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07073 

201/935-8666 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 


Recycling  info 

American  Paper  Institute  is  offering  a 
free  brochure  on  paper  recycling  titled, 
“12  Facts  About  Waste  Paper  Recy¬ 
cling.” 

The  API  says  more  than  16.7  million 
tons  of  waste  paper  is  recovered  annu¬ 
ally  for  recycling  purposes  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  groups  and  local  governments 
earning  more  than  $50  million  in  1978. 

Recycling,  the  API  states,  reduces  the 
solid  waste  burden  and  provides  raw 
material  to  a  large  segment  of  the  paper 
industi^.  More  than  200  mills  depend 
exclusively  on  waste  paper  as  a  raw 
material. 

Copies  are  available  from  the  Paper 
Recycling  Committee,  Box  AR,  Ameri¬ 
can  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Horizontal  camera 


‘Intelligent  printer’  designed 
for  personal  computer 


The  HY-Q  1000,  an  “intelligent 
printer”  that  promises  to  revolutionize 
the  use  of  personal  computers  for  busi¬ 
ness  applications,  has  been  announced 
by  XYMEC,  a  newly-formed  manufac¬ 
turer  of  microcomputer  peripherals. 

With  its  five  built-in  microprocessors, 
XYMEC’s  HY-Q  1000 — a  low-cost, 
letter-quality  daisy  wheel  printer — 
eliminates  the  need  for  complex  personal 
computer  software. 

Microcomputer  owners  will  be  able  to 
plug  any  personal  (or  other)  computer 
into  a  HY-Q  1000,  which  will  automati¬ 
cally  convert  simple  codes  into  instruc¬ 
tions  for  right  justification,  proportional 
spacing,  automatic  tabbing,  bold  and  un¬ 
derlined  letters,  automatic  columns,  au¬ 
tomatic  title  centering,  automatic  deci¬ 
mal  point  location,  and  other 
commonly-used  text  formatting  func¬ 
tions. 

The  HY-Q  1000  has  other  features,  in¬ 
cluding  “QUADRA-PITCH”  (10,  12,  or 
15  characters  per  inch,  or  proportional 
spacing);  up  to  198  characters  per  line; 
100  printable  characters  in  five  languages 
(En^ish,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  available  without  changing  the 
daisy  wheel);  and  a  choice  of  21  different 
typestyles  in  five  different  colors. 
Another  unique  feature  is  “reverse 
printing” — white  characters  on  a  black 
background — which  is  useful  for  high¬ 
lighting  critical  information  on  manage¬ 
ment  reports. 

The  HY-Q  1000  can  also  function  as  a 
highly  versatile,  sophisticated  electronic 
typewriter.  The  typewriter,  made  by  the 
Olivetti  Corporation,  also  provides  a  224 
character,  two-line  memory  (allowing  a 
50 


typist  to  correct  any  character  in  the  last 
two  lines  in  seconds);  a  1024-character, 
non-volatile  memory  for  often-used 
phrases,  margins,  and  tabs;  automatic 
paper  positioning;  electronic  margin  re¬ 
set;  and  a  digital  readout  to  show  column 
position  and  lines  to  end  of  page. 

XYMEC’s  HY-Q  1000  intelligent 
printer  is  priced  at  $2495  retail.  It  is  now 
available  at  leading  computer  stores 
nationwide  or  directly  from  the  factory  in 
Irvine,  California.  Delivery  is  60  days. 

The  HY-Q  1000  comes  with  a  3  month 
warranty.  Maintenance  is  available  at 
over  500  Olivetti  Service  Centers  and 
dealers  around  the  United  States. 
(Olivetti  servicepersons  can  also  easily 
replace  the  microprocessor  board  if 
necessary.) 

XYMEC  also  plans  to  offer  an  optional 
RS-232C  serial  port  by  early  next  year, 
so  the  HY-Q  1000  will  also  function  as  a 
smart  terminal. 

XYMEC  is  a  subsidiary  of  Litronic  In¬ 
dustries,  an  electronics  subassembly 
manufacturing  company. 

Toronto  Sun  to  add 
7  offset  press  units 

Toronto  (Ontario)  Sun  has  purchased 
seven  Goss  Metroliner  press  units  from 
Rockwell  International.  The  order  also 
includes  the  Goss  Press  Control  System 
with  a  Page  Area  Reader  (PCS/PAR). 

The  Sun  will  have  a  total  of  28  press 
units  when  all  of  the  units  are  on-stream. 
Phase  three  of  the  installation  program  is 
to  have  press  units  shipped  in  May  of 
1981  from  Rockwell’s  manufacturing 
facility  in  Preston,  England. 


has  add-on  feature 

NuArc  Company,  has  introduced  a 
new  horizontal  camera — Model 
SST2024S.  SST  Camera  has  many 
add-on  accessories  available  which  give 
the  customer  the  ability  to  “customize” 
the  SST2024S  to  his  own  particular 
needs. 

Standard  features  on  the  SST2024S 
Camera  include  a  finger  tip  control  con¬ 
sole,  transparency  opening  and  a  19^'  (490 
mm)  color  corrected  lens.  Stainless  steel 
vinyl-clad  cables  allow  precise  lensboard 
and  copyboard  movement,  while 
mechanicsd  locks  on  both  lensboard  and 
copyboard  prevent  movement  after  set¬ 
ting  and  assure  sharp  focus. 

The  SST2024S  takes  up  to  a  20^'  x  24" 
(51  X  61  cm)  image  size;  has  a  reduction 
range  down  to  20%  (5X)  and  enlargement 
range  up  to  300%  (3X).  Copyboard  is  W 
X  40^'  (77  X  102  cm).  Eight  800  watt  quartz 
iodine  lamps  are  also  standard. 


NCW  $ST2024S  CAMOU  ROM  imaAk 


Some  of  the  accessories  available  for 
“customizing”  the  SST2024S  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals’  specific  need  include:  preci¬ 
sion  re-registration  system;  dual  Lens 
System;  light  Integrator;  two-way  vac¬ 
uum  back;  back  lighting;  gallery  lighting 
control;  40"  x  50"  (102  x  127  cm) 
copyboard  and  pulsed  Xenon  camera 
lamps. 
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EVERY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
SHOULD  BE  FAMILIAR  WITH 
ALGRIP  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOORING 


Successful  newspaper  publishers  keep  up  with  current  events  in  their  field.  And  that  should 
include  new  ways  of  reducing  slipping  and  falling  accidents  in  the  pressroom. 

Algrip  is  the  rolled  steel  safety  flooring  that  is  making  news  in  major  newspajDer  pressrooms 
across  the  country.  You'ii  find  it  not  only  on  pressroom  floors,  but  installed  as  a  standard  safety 
feature  on  many  of  the  nation's  presses. 

Take  the  time  to  become  familiar  with  Algrip.  Aluminum  oxide  particles  are  rolled  right  into 
the  steel  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  and  these  particles  provide  a  firm  footing  even  when  the 
flooring  is  coated  with  water,  oil  or  grease.  Excessive  wear  simply  exposes  more  particles  to  help 
keep  your  employees  on  their  feet. 

Algrip  is  classified  by  Underwriters  Laboratories  as  to  slip  resistance.  In  addition,  Algrip  meets  or 
exceeds  safety  standards  established  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  OSHA  U.S.D.A  and 
many  other  organizations. 

Read  up  on  Algrip.  Write  or  phone  for  our  free  8-page  brochure. 


Safe-Walk,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  212,  Leola,  PA  17540 
(717)  656-2326 

Out  of  state,  call  1-800-233-0333  (toll  free) 


algrp 
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Process  preserves 
books/documents 

Working  with  Research  Corporation,  a 
Washington  State  organization  plans  to 
become  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to 
do  something  about  a  crucial  problem: 
the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  books 
and  manuscripts  that  represent  man’s 
priceless  heritage. 

The  organization,  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Conservation  Laboratory  of  Port 
Orchard,  Wash.,  will  use  a  new  Research 
Corporation-licensed  process  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acids  that  cause  the  yellowing 
and  disintegration  of  book  papers  and 
threaten  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable 
collections.  Contemplated  is  a  book  pres¬ 
ervation  service  to  be  extended  to  li¬ 
braries  and  other  institutions  in  Washing¬ 


ton  and  adjoining  states. 

Research  Corporation,  a  New  York 
foundation  for  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  is  also  offering  the 
process  to  libraries,  businesses,  univer¬ 
sities,  government  agencies,  museums 
and  historial  societies  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  ready  demand  is  expected,  for  the 
new  technique  can  be  used  to  treat  large 
numbers  of  books  and  documents  at 
costs  under  $1  per  volume,  thus  replac¬ 
ing  costly,  laborious  page-by-page  pres¬ 
ervation  methods. 

Developed  in  research  sponsored  by 
the  Council  on  Library  Resources,  the 
book  preservation  process  employs  a 
common  chemical  used  in  many  waxes 
and  polishes.  Known  as  morpholine,  the 
chemical  is  vaporized  with  water  in  an 
evacuated  treatment  chamber  where  it 
neutralizes  the  acids  that  literally  bum 
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can  work  to  vour 
AdNtonto^! 


DUAL 

AUTO 

MULTIPLEXER 


The  Dual  Dataport  Auto  Multiplexer  is  the 
answer  to  expanding  the  input  capabilities 
of  phototypesetters  with  dataports.  The 
four  dataport  inputs  are  automatically 
multiplexed  to  two  independent  dataport 
outputs  which  can  operate  SIMULTANE¬ 
OUSLY.  Any  input  can  quickly  select  either 
output  (or  off-line)  via  the  front  panel  con¬ 
trol  switches. 


I  WANT  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  XITRON  DATAPORT  AUTO  MUX 
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up  book  papers  over  long  periods  of 
time.  Following  treatment,  the  chamber 
is  again  evacuated  and  then  flushed  to 
remove  the  neutralizing  agent. 

Equipment  designed  for  the  paper 
deacidification  process  is  available  from 
Vacudyne  Altair  Corporation  of  Chicago 
under  an  arrangement  with  Research 
Corporation.  The  treatment  chamber  is 
designed  so  that  books — their  covers 
interlocked — can  be  simply  wheeled  into 
it.  The  actual  morpholine  phase  of  the 
process  takes  as  little  as  1 1  minutes,  with 
controlled  pressure  variations  rippling 
book  pages  to  facilitate  morpholine  pene¬ 
tration.  Contact  with  the  vapor  quickly 
raises  the  book  papers  to  a  safe  pH. 

While  the  permanence  of  the  treatment 
depends  on  the  conditions  under  which 
the  books  are  stored  and  other  factors, 
accelerated  aging  tests  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bernard  F.  Walker,  one  of  the  develop¬ 
ers  of  the  process,  indicate  that  mor¬ 
pholine  deacidification  extends  useful 
book  life  by  as  much  as  two  and  a  half 
times.  This  improvement  is  seen  as  cru¬ 
cial  for  books  published  since  1900,  for 
almost  all  are  printed  on  acid  wood-pulp 
paper  and  deteriorate  relatively  rapidly. 

A  nonprofit  foundation  which  makes 
new  inventions  available  in  the  public 
interest.  Research  Corporation  adminis¬ 
ters  patent  rights  to  the  book  preserva¬ 
tion  process  under  its  agreement  with  the 
Council  on  Library  Resources.  Li¬ 
braries,  institutions  and  business  in¬ 
terested  in  establishing  facilities  to  pre¬ 
serve  books  and  documents  should  con¬ 
tact  Robert  Goldsmith,  Research  Corpo¬ 
ration,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Great  Lakes 
Show  to  ring 
in  the  80’s 

The  “Decade  of  the  80’s”  will  be  given 
a  forward  thrust  with  two  conferences  on 
technology  scheduled  for  late  January 
and  March. 

The  35th  annual  Great  Lakes  Newspa¬ 
per  Production  Conference  will  be  held 
at  the  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  January  26-29,  1980  while  the 
America  East  Newspaper  Production 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  &  Convention  Center, 
Hershey,  Pa.,  March  26-28,  1980. 

Theme  for  the  Great  Lakes  meeting  is, 
“Expectations  for  the  ’80s”  and  Sunday 
(Jan.  27)  speakers  include  David  Lawr¬ 
ence  Jr.,  executive  editor  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Robert  C.  Nelson,  vicepresident 
newspaper  division,  Detroit  News;  Val 
Corradi,  vicepresident  automotive  mar- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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ket.  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau;  and  * 
Paul  M.  Rothenburg,  circulation  direc-  ^ 
tor,  Detroit  News. 

On  Monday  (January  28)  the  Systems 
Workshop  will  have  David  Jarrell,  assis-  J 
tant  managing  editor,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald,  as  chairman  along  with  ^ 
co-chairman,  Emory  Ellison,  electronic  F 
director  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En-  ^ 
quirer.  The  two  workshop  topics  will  be  ^ 
“A  Pagination  progress  report”,  with  ® 
Roger  Adams,  assistant  to  the  editor,  ^ 
Minneapolis  Star',  and  a  panel  of  speak- 
ers  representing  Hendrix,  Raytheon,  F 
Atex,  Mergenthaler  and  Newspaper 
Corp.,  discussing  “Expectations  for  the  ^ 
80s". 

The  Camera  and  Platemaking  Work¬ 
shop  on  Monday  will  have  William 
Wooton,  engraving  superintendent,  De¬ 
troit  News  as  chairman  and  the  co- 
chairman  will  be  Clint  Plummer,  engrav¬ 
ing  superintendent,  Dayton  Newspapers. 
Dale  Boggs,  engraving  superintendent, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  will  discuss 
"Direct  Printing  for  Newspapers”,  while 
Jerry  Colburn,  technical  representative, 
Chemco  Photo  Products  will  discuss 
"Four  Color  Separations  for  Newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Chairman  of  the  Monday,  Pressroom 
Workshop  will  be  Mickey  Bella,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Madison  Wisconsin  News¬ 
papers  with  co-chairman.  Max  Rep- 
ton,  assistant  production  manager,  To¬ 
ronto  Star. 

William  Chandler,  district  manager, 
Goss  Co.,  will  talk  on  "Rockwell  Presen¬ 
tations  on  New  Technology”  and  Dave 
Chang,  product  manager.  Newsprint 
Ink,  Flint  Ink  Corp.,  will  discuss 
"Newsprint  Ink.” 

Monday’s  Mailroom  Workshop,  will 
have  Sid  Gersch,  mailroom  superinten¬ 
dent,  Detroit  Free  Press  as  chairman 
with  John  Gahagan,  distribution/ 
technical  manager, (Mich.)C/7/- 
zen  Patriot,  as  co-chairman.  Speakers 
for  the  session  labeled  "Expectations  for 
the  80s  Pre  Prints/Inserts”,  include  Mike 
Price,  retail  advertising  director,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  William  Wundrum,  national 
advertising  director,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  a  panelof  representatives  from  retail, 
national  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies. 

The  Systems  Workshop  on  Tuesday, 
January  29,  will  discuss  three  topics: 
“Home  Delivery  via  Electronics”; 
"Training  Programs  for  Systems  Users”, 
and  “Sending  Type  from  Downtown  to  a 
Remote  Printing  Plant”,  Speakers  for 
these  sessions  are  Norman  Stein,  elec¬ 
tronics  systems  director,  Dayton  News¬ 
papers;  David  Hard,  Booth  Newspapers 
Training  Center;  and  Emory  Ellison, 
electronics  director,  Cincinnati  En- 
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quirer,  respectively. 

The  Camera  and  Platemaking  Work¬ 
shop  on  Tuesday  will  have  two  speakers 
talking  about  ‘‘Lasers  for  Newspa- 
pers”and  ‘‘Offset  Plate  Making  for 
Newspapers”.  Terry  Donohue,  central 
sales  manager  for  EOCOM  will  give  the 
laser  presentation. 

The  Tuesday  workshop  session  on  the 
Pressroom  will  include  three  subjects: 
"Dahlgren  Printing  System”;  “TKS 
Printing  System”;  and  "News¬ 
print”.  Speakers  for  the  sessions  are: 
DeWitt  Purdue,  marketing  manager, 
Dahlgren  Mfg.,  Co.;  Richard  Dickey,  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager,  Detroit 
News;  and  Morris  Paulson,  technical  rep¬ 
resentative,  Boise  Cascade,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  final  workshop  session  on  Tues¬ 
day  will  discuss  “Mailroom  Computer 


Expectations  in  the  80s”.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  include:  Ed  Waldron,  assistant 
superintendent  Mail  Room,  Detroit 
News;  Lou  Conover,  Nolan  Systems, 
John  Green,  EDS-IDAB,  and  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  Sta-Hi. 

The  America  East  conference  will 
have  the  theme,  “Gateway  to  Solutions” 
in  the  80s.  There  will  be  two  days  of 
workshops  for  newspaper  executives 
and  production  personnel. 

Topics  for  workshops  will  include: 
"Energy  Conservation — a  New  Way  of 
Life”;  “Solutions  to  Survival  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Labor”;  “Systems  and 
Procedures  for  Remotes  and  Bureaus”; 
“Small  Newspapers  and  Big  Solutions”; 
"News  and  Production  Teamwork — a 
Growing  Necessity”;  and  “FYeventive 
Maintenance  Programs”. 
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The  oniK 
interface 

on  the  market 

that  allows  you 
to  hove  more  than 

just  a  front-end  ^«lem 
on-  ine  to  irour  typesetter 

The  Xitron 

Universal  Interface 
features  six  F>orts 
(four  in  and  two  out) 
to  expand  your  system’s  I/O 
capabilities.  Along  with  your  front 
end  system,  —  ad  make-up  terminals, 

OCRs,  CRTs,  modems  or  other  computer 
systems  can  also  go  directly  to  your  typesetter(s).  The  Universal 
Interface  is  the  intelligent  answer  to  multiported  interfacing. 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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Dahlgren  press 
system  installed 
by  Chi  Sun-Times 

Installation  is  underway  on  12 
Dahlgren  Newsprinting  Systems  recently 
sold  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  by 
Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

The  equipment  will  modernize  six 
units  of  a  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  Press, 
converting  the  rotary  letterpress  for 
offset-like  operation. 

According  to  DeWitt  T.  Purdue, 
Dahlgren  marketing  manager  for  the 
Newsprinting  Systems,  the  superim¬ 
posed  color  units  of  the  Sun-Times  press 
will  also  be  converted  in  early  1980. 

Similar  conversions  are  scheduled  for 
other  Sun-Times’  presses  soon  there¬ 
after. 

Dahlgren  Newsprinting  Systems  are  in 
operation  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  the  Waterloo  Courier  and 
Jonesboro  ^un. 

Full  pressroom  installations  will  begin 
soon  at  the  Wolverhampton  Express  and 
Star,  the  Coventry  Evening  Telegraph, 
and  Birmingham  Post  and  Mail,  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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halfdecks  for  color.  The  Long  Island 
daily  now  has  the  capability  to  print  a 
maximum  paper  of  256  tabloid  pages. 

Detroit’s  printing  muscle  includes  six 
seven-unit  presses  and  24  color  decks, 
also  Rockwell-Goss  Metros.  “Our 
goal,”  says  Rierson,  “is  to  get  130,000 
impressions  off  a  plate.  I’m  reasonably 
confident  it  will  be  achieved.  We’re  new 
at  offset,  but  we’re  also  improving  our 
techniques.  We  know  we  can’t  afford 
press  shutdowns,  that  every  stop  only 
increases  our  waste.” 

The  plateroom  of  the  Free  Press  is 
supported  by  some  sophisticated 
technology.  Made  up  pages  are  scanned 
at  the  publishing  building  one  mile  away 
and  transmitted  by  cable  link  to  the  new 
production  plant.  Two  facsimile  record¬ 
ing  units  are  installed  in  the  plate  de¬ 
partment  for  creating  the  negative.  Film 
processing  is  automatic,  including  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  exposure  station  to  the 
processor. 

Newsday  eventually  will  begin  to 
phase  in  laser  plates  and  is  installing  four 
lines  for  this  purpose.  “When  we  har¬ 
ness  the  technology  1  expect  we’ll  be 
hybrid  for  awhile,”  notes  Taylor,  “using 
both  wipe-on  and  laser.” 


The  two  papers  use  Copley  punch/ 
coaters  for  preparing  offset  plates  prior 
to  platemaking.  The  automatic  units 
punch,  coat,  dry,  and  stack  at  the  rate  of 
five  plates  a  minute. 

Both  dailies  also  configured  their 
platerooms  to  achieve  a  straight  line 
workflow.  Negatives  enter  at  one  end  of 
the  room,  are  processed  through  the 
Western  lines,  and  finished  plates  exit  at 
the  other  end  at  a  point  convenient  to  the 
presses. 

The  surroundings  are  modem,  quiet, 
and  pleasant.  Gone  are  the  heat,  the 
fumes,  and  the  noise  of  vacated 
stereotype  departments.  It  is  a  new  age, 
a  new  technology,  and  a  new  beginning. 

In  talking  with  Rierson  and  Taylor,  it 
becomes  evident  these  professionals 
have  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  they  have  had  a  role  in  creating 
a  workable  link  in  the  chain  of  offset 
production.  And  they  did  it  using  the  sys¬ 
tems  approach  and  people  whose  skills 
had  to  be  changed. 

No  one  appears  overwhelmed  by  the 
new  methods.  Rather,  there  is  the  reali¬ 
zation  they  have  met  the  challenge  and 
upgraded  their  skills.  Few  would  dispute 
such  conclusions. 


Colorado  daily  buys 
7  unit  offset  press 

The  sale  of  a  Lithomatic  II  web  offset 
press  to  the  Colorado  Springs  (CO) 
Gazette-Telegraph  has  been  announced 
by  the  Wood-Hoe  Division  of 
M.A.N.-Wood  Industries,  Inc. 

Scheduled  for  shipment  by  the  late  fall 
of  1980  are  seven  Lithomatic  II  printing 
units,  three  color  cylinders,  two  color 
couples,  and  seven  felly  automatic  reels. 
The  contract  for  the  equipment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wood-Hoe  executives,  is  valued  at 
more  than  $5  million. 

E.  Roy  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Gazette-Telegraph,  says  the  new  press  is 
expected  to  be  operational  in  the  early 
spring  of  1981.  Its  acquisition.  Smith  ex¬ 
plains,  is  part  of  an  overall  expansion  at 
the  108-year-old  newspaper  that  will 
double  the  size  of  its  plant.  New  storage 
space  for  newsprint,  mail  room  facilities 
and  offices  will  also  be  added. 

The  Gazette-Telegraph  publishes  both 
morning  and  evening  editions  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  79,000,  and  a  Sunday  edition 
of  83,000.  The  newspaper  is,  owned  by 
Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Santa 
Ana,  CA. 

The  Lithomatic  11  is  a  70,000  pph, 
double  width,  semi-cylindrical,  unit  type 
web  offset  press  with  continuous 
bearer-to-bearer  contact.  Its  color  cylin¬ 
ders  and  color  couples  are  mounted  di¬ 
rectly  above  basic  printing  units  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  color  capability. 
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.  .  .  tracks 'and  trucks,  turn¬ 
tables  and  transfer  tables 
for  standard  newsprint 
rolls  .  .  .  also  custom-engi¬ 
neered  equipment  and  full 
service  on  replacement 
parts  for  any  rollhandling 
system.  Write  for  brochure 
on  newsprint  handling 
equipment. 


ROLL-HANDLING 

EQUIPMENT 


TRANSFER  TABLE 


□ 

I] 

Kj 

CAST  IRON 
TURNTABLES 


12  GAUGE  CAST  IRON 

TRACK  SWITCH  CROSSOVER 


Suppliers  to  major  press  manufacturers 

CAPITAL  ELEVATOR  SALES,  INC. 

424  W  Town  St.,  Box  89.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216  •  614-228-6948 
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Lith  film  processors 
have  2  design  sizes 

Hope  Industries  announced  two  lith 
film  processors  designed  to  provide  gra¬ 
dient  contrast  of  dots  for  the  highest 
caliber  reproduction. 

The  two  Lith  Film  Processors,  Model 
146  (52"  working  width)  and  Model  163 
(31"  working  width)  produce  screened 
negatives  with  hard  dot  images. 

The  processors  feature  an  advanced, 
gear-driven,  staggered  hard  roller  trans¬ 
port  system.  Hard  roller  construction 
eliminates  both  bromide  drag  and  roller 
sag  particularly  important  on  film  up  to 
48". 

Chemical  circulation  plus  precise  and 
accurate  IC  chip  electronically- 
controlled,  automatic  replenisher  system 
provide  evenness  of  film  dot  develop¬ 
ment  and  excellent  uniformity. 

The  52  inch  width  of  the  Model  146  is 
for  the  processing  of  48"  wide  film,  often 
required  for  today’s  larger  printing  plates 
and  permits  side  by  side  feeding  of  two 
sheets  of  24"  film. 

Based  on  an  average  speed  of  24 
inches  per  minute,  both  the  Model  146 
and  Model  163  have  a  dry  to  dry  access 
time  of  7  min,.  18  seconds. 

Extra  large  tank  capacities  of  47  gal¬ 
lons  of  developer  in  the  Model  146  and  32 
gallons  in  the  Model  163  provide  process¬ 
ing  control  even  with  intermittent  vol¬ 
ume.  Replenisher  tanks  plus  automatic 
standby  and  water  saver  system  are  pro¬ 
vided  as  standard  equipment. 


MODEL  146  processor  has  52"  working 
width. 


Web  splicing  tapes 
made  repulpable 

Adhesives  Research  of  Glen  Rock, 
Pa.,  has  introduced  a  line  of  repulpable 
web  splicing  tapes  called  ARclad  that  are 
available  in  a  variety  of  widths  and 
lengths. 

The  tapes  are  repulpable  under  TAPPI 
“Useful  Method  213“  and  are  rated  at 
high  tack,  adhesion,  and  good  for  news¬ 
print  splicing  applications.  ' 

Products  are  offered  directly  by  the 
manufacturer.  Write  Box  245E  Glen 
Rock,  Pa.  17327. 


Offset  press  ordered 
for  regional  plant 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has  or¬ 
dered  an  eight-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
that  will  be  housed  in  the  paper’s  new 
regional  facility  under  construction  in 
New  Port  Richey  (Pasco  County)  about 
45  miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
new  plant  will  house  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  news  and  production  departments 
for  regional  editions  of  the  Times. 

The  Times’  236,(X)0  main  edition  and 
its  North  Suncoast  regional  editions  are 
now  printed  on  a  35-unit  Goss  Metroliner 
press  system. 


THIS  WINTER, 

WARM  YOUR  CARRIERS. 
REDUCE  CARRIER  TURNOVER. 


Your  papers  could  be  like  this  — 
wrapped,  tied,  bundled  and  waiting  for  carriers  to  deliver. 


This  winter  if  you  were  to  provide  a  warm  place  in  your  newspaper  plant  for 
your  carriers  to  insert  and  bag  their  papers,  you  could  personally  supervise  their 
work.  But  you  probably  have  too  many  other  things  to  do.  So  why  not  bring  your 
kids  in  from  the  cold  and  let  a  Stepper  Fold'n  Tyer  assemble,  fold,  wrap  and  tie 
their  papers? 

Doing  that  warm  deed  for  your  carriers  may  reduce  their  turnover.  And 
each  carrier  saved  is  one  less  carrier  you’ll  have  to  recruit  from  a  dwindling 
supply  of  kids  who  are  available  to  work  as  carriers. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  about  Stepper  Fold  'n  Tyers  to  the  address 


Stepper 

■  IaSSOCMTES.  INC. 


listed  below.  Or  call  (913)  782-2580. 

P.O.  BOX  103 
OLATHE.  KANSAS  66061 
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Elastomeric  unit 
cuts  folder  noise 

Manassy  Precision  Corporation  of 
Long  Island  City,  N.Y.,  has  developed 
three  products  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Quiet  Cheek  replaces  cheek  woods 
and  springs  in  the  folder  knife  box  and  is 
rated  by  the  manufacturer  to  drop  folder 
noise  I  to  2  decibels  with  pitch  also  re¬ 
duced  substantially.  The  product  Quiet 
Cheek  is  said  to  protect  the  knife  blade 
which  leads  to  a  reduction  in  blade 
breakage  and  replacement. 

The  new  product  is  also  said  to  equal 
or  beat  the  useful  life  of  cheek  woods 
under  the  same  condition.  The  product  is 
priced  at  less  than  half  the  cost  per  knife 
box  to  buy  and  install  than  present 
woods  and  springs. 

Quiet  Cheek  is  an  elastomeric  (hard 
rubber)  cheekwood  and  can  be  used  on 
2:1  and  3:2  folders  with  knife  boxes  and 
coil  or  leaf  springs  and  on  2  and  4  plate 
wide  offset  and  letter  presses. 

Manassy’s  Quiet  Finger  replaces  sev¬ 
eral  different  types  of  inserter  pocket 
fingers.  The  unit  is  designed  for  Harris 
(Sheridan)  models  24P,48P  and  72P.  No 
drilling  is  required  to  install  the  Quiet 
Finger. 

Unit  is  adjustable  in  three  directions, 
also  length  of  pressure  absorbing  nylon 


arm  can  be  adjusted  to  almost  4  inches, 
allowing  it  to  hold  almost  any  size  of 
printed  product.  Noise  and  cost  reduc¬ 
tion  is  stated  by  manufacturer. 

The  third  product  from  Manassy  is 
S.E.T.  belts  designed  primarily  for  the 
Metro  Press.  The  S.E.T.  belts  are  said  to 
eliminate  static  and  reduce  substantially 
paper  dust  created  at  the  paper  roll.  Two 
types  of  tension  belts  are  available;  cop¬ 
per,  and  S.E.T.  with  standard  belt  length 
at  8  feet. 

The  S.E.T.  belts  are  made  from  woven 
polyester  tension  member,  PVC  top 
cover,  eurothan  impregnation  of  bottom 
surface  that  is  interleaved  with  carbon 
and  each  are  joined  together  with  steel 
rivets  and  burr  to  steel  buckle. 

Three-side  trim  unit 
designed  for  inserts 

A  new  unit  for  folding,  stitching,  and 
three-side  trimming  tabloid  signatures  to 
produce  saddle-stitched  newspaper  in¬ 
serts  has  been  announced  by  the  Bindery 
Systems  division  of  Harris  Corporation. 

Called  the  TabBinder,  it  enables 
newspapers  to  generate  inhouse  pre¬ 
print  business  and  better  utilize  press 
capacity.  A  primary  application  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  proprietary  TV  program 
guides. 


“ONE  Systems: 
Will  it  be  a  thorn 
vs.  the  others?” 

On-Line  Systems  Daily  Production  News 


We  may 
be  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of 
our  competitors 
but  we’re  a  rose 
to  our  buyers! 


RerformancG 
+  Price 


ONE  Systems 

*$«ta>da>volHe«wdPubl«cat>ant  -'A>kHwm«a)»itohMOME  ' 


P.O.  Box  2001 
Oceanside,  Calif.  92054 
(714)  433-7380 


The  new  model  consists  of  one  or 
more  Harris  folder/feeders  mounted  in 
place  of  the  normal  hoppers  on  a  Macey 
saddlebinder  II.  Hoppers  can  be  added 
to  handle  pre-folded  sections,  reply 
cards,  and  other  advertising  materials.  A 
complete  range  of  optional  attachments 
such  as  batch  counters,  counter/ 
stackers,  and  chip  disposal  systems  is 
available. 


Foam  free  power 
return  eliminates 
solution  foaming 

A  new  Foam  Free  Power  Return,  vir¬ 
tually  eliminating  solution  foaming  and 
easily  retrofitted  to  almost  any  circulat¬ 
ing  water  level,  has  been  announced  by 
Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corporation. 

The  product  prevents  the  foaming 
problem  often  found  when  using  certain 
fountain  solution  concentrates  on  cir¬ 
culating  systems  where  a  power  return  or 
venturi  device  is  used  to  draw  solution 
from  a  fountain  pan  to  the  circulator. 
With  Baldwin’s  power  return,  the  vac¬ 
uum  in  the  system  is  limited  which  elimi¬ 
nates  the  tendency  for  air  to  be  drawn 
into  .  .  .  and  mixed  with  .  .  .  the 
fountain  solution. 

The  problems  caused  by  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  foaming,  such  as  flooding,  algae 
growth,  plate  plugging  and  uneven  water 
lay  down  are  virtually  eliminated. 


Copyholder  designed 
for  wide  print-outs 

A  new  double  wide  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  copyholder  capable  of  holding  extra 
wide  computer  print  outs,  accounting 
sheets  and  other  wide  forms,  has  been 
announced  by  Edanbob  Corporation, 
Franklin  Park,  Illinois. 

The  copyholder,  called  Kopy  Trac 
permits  the  typist  to  follow  copy  line  by 
line  by  simply  depressing  a  convenient 
foot  peddle  which  moves  a  see-thru  line 
guide  quietly  and  automatically  down  the 
page. 

By  releasing  pressure  on  the  peddle, 
the  line  guide  may  be  stopped  at  any 
location  on  the  page — thus  line  spacing  is 
completely  under  the  operator’s 
control — no  manual  adjustments  are 
necessary. 

A  heavy  duty  magnetic  paper  holder 
secures  at  least  6  sheets.  Proper  angle 
and  design  aids  in  maintaining  correct 
posture.  The  Kopy  Trac  is  of  sturdy  steel 
construction,  is  fully  assembled,  and  has 
a  heavy  duty  motor.  The  line  guide  car¬ 
ries  a  lifetime  guarantee.  A  standard  size 
unit  accommodating  letter  or  legal  size 
sheets  is  also  available.  Price  $159.95. 
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Processor  handles 
200  films  per  hr 

Du  Pont  Company  has  introduced  a 
new  R.A.  II  Rapid  Access  processor. 

Designed  to  process  up  to  200  20  x  24 
inch  films  per  hour,  the  R.A.  II  also  will 
handle  films  as  small  as  4  x  5  inches. 
Access  time  for  individual  films,  dry-to- 
dry,  can  be  as  short  as  60  seconds. 

The  processor  will  accept  acetate  or 
polyester  base  contact,  phototypesetting 
and  “Cronar”  Bright  Light  films,  as  well 
as  resin  coated  papers.  Recommended 
chemistry  is  “Cronalith”  C42-D  or 
RAD/R.  It  can  also  accommodate  other 
conventional  rapid  access  chemistries. 

Processing  temperature  in  the  R.A.  II 
is  automatically  maintained  at  108  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  and  the  developer  is 
continuously  filtered.  Replenishment  of 
the  developer  is  also  automatic.  A  by¬ 
pass  is  conveniently  located  on  top  of  the 
processor  for  rewashing  and  drying  of 
dot  etched  films.  A  convenient,  optional 
feature  permits  the  processed  film  to  exit 
back  over  the  processor  cover  instead  of 
straight  from  the  end  into  a  wire  basket. 

In  through-the-wall  installations  con¬ 
ventional  film  is  fed  into  the  R.A.  II  in 
the  darkroom;  or  Du  Pont  Bright  Light 
films  or  paper  can  be  fed  into  the  top  of 
the  processor  from  the  room-light  end. 

Constructed  of  stainless  steel  and  non- 
corrosive  plastic,  the  R.A.  II  can  be  used 
as  a  table-top  or  free  standing  unit  or  it 
can  be  installed  through  the  wall.  Elec¬ 
tronic  components  are  designed  to 
minimize  electrical  consumption  and  a 
water  saving  device  automatically  shuts 
off  washwater  when  no  films  are  being 
processed. 

Floor  space  for  the  processor  is  14 
square  feet  and  the  electrical  require¬ 
ment  is  220  volts,  single  phase  50-^  hz. 
The  price  is  less  than  $12,000. 

Rapid  access  processing,  long  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  stability,  has  traditionally 
been  used  in  contacting.  Exposure  con¬ 
trol  during  contacting  reduced  the 
fringed,  soft  dot  of  screen-produced 
color  separations  to  the  desired  clean 
edged,  hard  dot  need  for  platemaking. 


DU  FONT'S  R.A.  II  Rapid  Access 
processor  can  process  up  to  200  20  x  24 
inch  films  per  hour  with  access  time  for 
individual  films,  dry-to-dry,  in  60  sec¬ 
onds. 


The  increasing  use  of  collimated 
(sharper)  light  sources  such  as  tungsten/ 
halogen  and,  more  recently,  lasers  in 
electronic  color  scanners,  has  focussed 
industry  attention  on  the  advantages  of 
rapid  access  processing  versus  litho  type 
chemistry. 

Electronic  scanners,  because  of  their 
precision,  productivity  and  ability  to 
produce  (directly)  hard  dot  films,  have 
taken  over  a  large  portion  of  color  sep¬ 
aration  work. 

Rapid  access  processing  is  now  widely 
recognized  as  the  key  element  in  helping 
to  produce  the  hard  dot  when  contacting 
from  screened  halftones  and  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  hard  dot  created  by  laser  scan¬ 
ners. 


N.C.  daily  to  install 
air  scrubbing  units 

Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  has  purchased 
three  A-PAR  (Air  Purification  and  Re¬ 
turn)  systems  from  MGI  International  of 
Morris  Plains,  N.J, 

The  paper  plans  to  install  the  air 
scrubbing  units  in  a  unique  configuration 
in  their  pressroom.  Two  of  the  A-PAR 
units  will  be  dedicated  to  the  press  folder 
and  the  third  unit  will  be  placed  on  two 
half  decks  of  the  press  to  remove  ink 
mist.  The  newspaper  prints  with  five 
Goss  Mark  I  press  units  and  has  a  Dyna- 
pure  system  for  the  black  units. 


The  NS440  Stacker . . . 


the  BEST 
ALTERNATIVE 


Ik.  \ 


r 


t 


•  LEAST  COSTLY  - 

of  major  stackers 

•  FAST  —  to  80,000  pph 

and  1  sec.  cycle  time 

•  ACCURATE  -  to 

I  paper  in  5000 

•  PROGRAMMABLE  - 

II  systems  available 

•  ELECTRONICS  - 

lifetime  guaranteed 

•  OSHA  QUIET  - 

78  dB  level 

•  USER  PROVED  - 

over  250  delivered 


and  SIMPLE . 

just  7  circuit  boards.  2  motors, 

2  relays,  1  chain  and  no  cams, 
limit  switches  or  reversing  motors 

COMPARE! 

Yes.  the  NS440  utilizes  pneumatics,  by  far  one  of 
the  simplest  methods  of  producing  controlled 
mechanical  motion 

Contact  your  Regional  Sales  Manager  for 
information  on  the  NS440  and  other  EDS-IDAB 
equipment  and  systems. 


MIDWEST 
(703)  620-3060 
WEST 

(214)  692-7601 


NORTHEAST 
(202)  272-0206 
SOUTHEAST 
(305)  823-4000 


MAILROOMS  -  our  ONLY  business  buz-reoi  tjus,  ezj-Auuu 

9780  N.W  79th  AVENUE  •  HIALEAH  GARDENS.  FL  33016  •  TELEPHONE  (305)  823-4000  •  TELEX  51-9408 
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User  group  formed 
for  newspapers 
with  laser  units 

In  conjuction  with  the  recent  “Lasers 
in  Graphics'’  conference  held  in  San  Di¬ 
ego,  Calif.,  the  first  meeting  of  the  “Las¬ 
ers  in  Newspapers  User  Group”  was 
held  on  October  10,  1979. 

The  purpose  of  this  initial  meeting  was 
to  establish  interest  in  such  a  group  and 
to  initiate  its  organization. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  several  or¬ 
ganizational  tasks  have  been  assigned  to 
a  steering  committee  comprised  of: 
Robert  M.  Lindsay,  superintendent 
press  and  plate  department,  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette  and  News-Press;  Joseph 
Malcor,  electronic  superintendent,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Joseph  B.  Martin,  direc¬ 
tor  of  technical  development.  New  York 
Times;  and  Lou  Haga,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  and  production  manager.  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal. 

Any  newspaper  wishing  to  participate 
in  this  group  may  contact  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  or  Dr.  S.  Thomas 
Dunn,  Dunn  Technology,  1131  Beau¬ 
mont  Circle,  Vista,  Calif.  92083. 


NY  Post  installs  plate 
processing  system 

New  York  Post,  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  600,000,  has  installed  a  NAPP 
Systems  (USA)  Titan  high-speed  proc¬ 
essing  system. 

Titan  is  capable  of  producing  up  to  1 20 
press-ready  plates  per  hour  using  a  single 
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operator.  Steel-backed  photopolymer 
plates  are  used  with  the  Titan  system. 

Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  has  selected 
Napplates  for  photopolymer  direct  print¬ 
ing.  The  paper  is  converting  from  mag¬ 
nesium  direct  printing  and  purchased 
two  Twin  Star  processing  units,  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  News  Printer  II  ex¬ 
posure  unit  and  a  Comet  oven.  Together 
the  two  units  have  a  production  capabil¬ 
ity  of  up  to  120  direct  plates  per  hour. 

Two  South  American  papers,  Cronica 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and 
Panorama  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela, 
have  expanded  their  production 
capabilities  with  NAPP  systems. 

Cronica  has  converted  from  Super-H 
pattern  plates  to  Napplates  for  direct 
printing.  The  paper  uses  two  Twin  Star 
systems  and  two  News  Printer  III  expo¬ 
sure  units. 

Panorama  has  purchased  a  second 
Galaxy  processor  and  a  News  Printer  II 
exposure  unit. 

Georgia  dally  buys 
34  new  terminals 

Titus  Communications  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  has  received  an  order  for  34  Titus 
new  1500/Z  video  display  terminals  from 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald. 
The  equipment  will  be  used  for  news 
editing,  classified,  and  production  func¬ 
tions. 

Features  in  the  1500/Z  terminal  include 
a  12  inch  screen  with  24  lines  of  80 
characters  per  line,  user  definable  keys, 
and  complete  plug-compatibility  with  the 
Harris  2500  system  presently  being  used 
in  Augusta. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 
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a  year. 
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Abitibl-Price 
plans  $1  billion 
for  modernization 

Abitibi-Price  will  spend  $1  billion 
(Canadian)  over  the  next  five  years  to 
modernize  plants,  install  pollution  con¬ 
trols  and  provide  for  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  equipment. 

For  the  year  1980,  the  company  has 
allocated  $220  million  for  modernization 
and  R.C.  Gimlin,  president,  said  25%  of 
total  spending  will  be  needed  just  to  stay 
in  business,  without  any  expansion  or 
noteworthy  improvement  to  facilities  or 
environmental  control  requirements. 

Gimlin  said  a  significant  part  of  the 
program  would  deal  with  pollution  con¬ 
trols  to  comply  with  the  province  of 
Ontario's  regulations. 

Of  the  total  funds,  75%  will  be  used  for 
newsprint  and  woodland  operations,  the 
company  said.  Newsprint  machinery  will 
be  purchased  while  other  monies  will  be 
spent  on  upgrading  of  existing  machines. 

Next  year’s  capital  spending,  Gimlin 
said,  will  be  funded  by  retained  earnings 
primarily,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  a 
previously  reported  $135  million  (U.S.) 
private  placement  of  10.15%  debentures 
with  institutional  investors. 

Weekly  papers  select 
twinned  press  design 

Web  Press  Corporation  of  Renton, 
Washington,  has  announced  sales  of 
Web  Leader  presses  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Two  installations  to  add 
.  Web  Leader  equipment  will  have  one  de¬ 
signed  for  an  eight  unit  pressline  and  the 
other  will  have  a  10  unit  pressline. 

Some  of  the  installations  will  be  con¬ 
figured  as  twinned  presses,  a  feature 
which  includes  two  folders  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  cross  associate  webs  from  one 
pressline  to  the  other.  The  arrangement 
affords  the  flexibility  of  a  two-press 
operation,  or  a  large  capacity  press  pro¬ 
ducing  two-section  products. 

Other  installations  will  include 
Quadra-Color  units,  a  common  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder  capable  of  printing  four 
colors.  The  Quadra-Color  unit  provides 
the  publisher  with  a  range  of  color  capa¬ 
bility  without  sacrificing  black  units  for 
this  purpose. 

Web  Leader  installations  include:  a  six 
unit  press  at  the  weekly  Alabama,  De- 
mopolis  Times;  a  four  unit  press  at  the 
weekly  California,  Clear  Lake  Observer; 
a  four  unit  press  at  the  weekly  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Oklahoma  State  University 
paper  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  a  five  unit 
press  at  the  weekly  Texas,  Angleton 
Times;  and  a  five  unit  press  at  the  weekly 
Texas,  Mineral  Wells,  Palo  Pinto  Ad¬ 
vance  Star. 
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LOOK  TO  YOUR  LAURELS... 

Promote  your  awards  competition  in  E&P's  annual 

JOURNALISM  AWARDS  DIRECTORY 

This  annual  publication  is  an  exclusive  reference  guide  to  almost  300 
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more  media  people,  too. 
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News  Council 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

dentious  headlines  ...  it  is  however, 
not  an  arbiter  of  taste  nor  can  it  attempt 
to  control  the  manners  of  contemporary 
society.’ 

“The  News  Council  believes  that 
while  the  headlines  complained  about 
may  have  offended  the  taste  of  the  com¬ 
plainant,  there  is  no  allegation  that  they 
were  inaccurate.  The  Council,  therefore 
dismisses  the  complaint.” 

The  headlines  complaint  made  by 
Debra  Ryba  of  New  York  had  cited  what 
she  called  “a  few  examples  of  sen¬ 
sationalism,”  including  the  “Fire  Him” 
front  page  headline  published  about 
U.N.  Ambassador  Andrew  Young  last 
August  and  a  September  1 1  “They’re  All 
Crazy  for  Kennedy”  headline,  which 
she  termed  “political  bias.”. 

The  New  York  Post  had  declined  to 
comment  on  the  complaint  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  other  dismissed  complaint  had 
been  filed  by  Chris  Beaudin,  a  city  com¬ 
missioner  in  Bay  City.  It  centered  on 
publication  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  criti¬ 
cal  of  his  performance  as  city  commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  subsequent  publication  of 
his  reply. 

The  editor  of  the  Times,  Thomas  E. 
Fallon,  responded  to  the  Council  with 
background  on  the  controversy,  noting 
that,  “We’ve  given  space  to  both  parties 
in  this  controversy.  They’ve  stated  their 
charges  and  counter-charges.  That’s  the 
end  of  it  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.” 

The  News  Council  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  complaint  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  against  Synanon,  Inc.,  and  by 
council  vote  of  11,  with  one  abstention, 
instructed  the  staff  to  conduct  “a 
thorough  examination  of  the  issues 
posed  and  report  back  to  The  Council  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time.”  The 
statement  also  recommended  that  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indemnification  be  included  in  the 
research. 

UPI  made  its  complaint  to  the  Council 
in  a  letter  dated  November  21  charging 
that  the  Synanon  Foundation,  Inc.  had 
made  systematic  efforts  “to  threaten 
UPI  with  litigation,  undermine  UPI’s 
reputation  and  relationships  with  sub¬ 
scribers  and,  generally,  object  to  any 
news  coverage  which  reflects  unfavora¬ 
bly  upon  Synanon.” 

UPI  asserted  that  Synanon’s  lawyers 
had  been  “flooding”  the  nation’s  news 
media  with  what  the  agency  the  news 
agency  called  “form”  demands  for  re¬ 
tractions. 

In  the  Council’s  report  of  Synanon’s 
response  it  was  stated  “that  Miriam 
Crawford  of  Synanon  Foundation’s 
Legal  Department,  denied  Synanon  was 
guilty  of  harassment  of  the  media.  ‘We 
feel  it’s  somewhat  the  opposite,’  she  said. 
‘We  feel  totally  harassed  by  the 
60 


media.’  ” 

The  Council  stated  in  its  report  that 
Crawford  in  telephone  conversations 
with  the  Council’s  staff,  acknowledged 
“that  several  hundred  letters  had  been 
sent  to  publishers,  broadcasters  and 
news  organizations  demanding  retrac¬ 
tions  on  threat  of  libel  suit.  She  said  the 
letters  were  designed  to  protect  the 
foundation’s  right  to  sue,  as  required  by 
the  California  Civil  Code,  but  they  were 
also  designed  to  get  editors  to  ‘tell  the 
truth  about  Synanon.’  ” 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  vicepresident  and 
editor  in  chief  of  UPI,  and  UPI  counsel, 
Bruce  W.  Sanford,  attended  the  Council 
discussion  and  reported  Synanon  had 
made  8  demands  for  retractions  direct  to 
UPI,  most  to  President  Rod  Beaton,  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  that  newspa¬ 
pers  began  receiving  similar  demands 
last  Spring.  UPI  submitted  documents 
with  its  complaint.  Representatives  of 
Synanon  did  not  attend  the  Council 
meeting. 

Stevenson  said  after  the  session  that 
he  didn’t  expect  more  than  the  Council  is 
going  to  investigate  as  a  freedom  of  the 
press  complaint  from  UPI. 

The  Council’s  grievance  agenda  in¬ 
cluded  two  complaints  against  NBC 
News  Nightly  News  programs — one  filed 
by  the  Exxon  Corporation  was  deferred 
and  the  other  from  the  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  was  found  warranted. 

Shell  Oil  Company  had  complained 
that  a  Nightly  News  report  on  October 
15,  “Fly  Now,  Freeze  Later,”  left  the 
“distinct  impression”  that  Shell  sud¬ 
denly  made  a  business  decision  to  em¬ 
phasize  production  of  jet  fuel  and  thus 
leave  New  Englanders  without  heating 
oil  this  winter. 

The  Council  members  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  viewed  the  segment  on  a  television 
monitor. 

The  Council  conclusion  in  finding 
Shell’s  complaint  warranted  noted  in 
part  that  there  was  nothing  sudden  about 
Shell’s  decision  or  subsequent  actions 
and  that  the  report’s  emphasis  on  sudden 
action  to  take  advantage  of  high  profits 
was  unsupported. 

In  a  concurring  opinion  filed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Brady,  Jr.,  and  William  A. 
Rusher,  in  which  they  found  the  report  to 
be  “strident  and  accusatory,”  they  also 
stated: 

“We  also  find  destructive  of  public 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  television 
news  the  projection  on  camera  (as  was 
done  in  this  case)  of  unidentified 
silhouettes  speaking  with  dubbed-in  or 
muffled  voices,  which  are  then  identified 
to  the  audience  as  those  of  authoritative 
industry  or  government  officials,  to  con¬ 
vey  opinions  that  square  precisely  with 
the  theme  of  the  broadcast  but  express 
views  directly  opposite  to  those  set  forth 
officially  by  the  company  or  government 
agency. 

“Such  representations  inevitably  in¬ 


ject  a  cloak-and-dagger  element  into  the 
viewer’s  consideration  of  whatever  issue 
is  being  presented  in  a  way  that  distorts 
fair  judgment  ...” 

Richard  S.  Salant,  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in 
an  informal  talk  to  the  Council  on  “equal 
time”  problems  of  broadcast  medium  in 
a  presidential  election  year  said  that  his 
position  would  be  to  repeal  or  suspend 
for  two  presidential  elections  Section  315 
A  “and  see  how  it  comes  out.”  He  noted 
the  section  was  suspended  in  1960,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  Kennedy-Nixon  de¬ 
bates. 

Following  brief  pro  and  con  view¬ 
points  on  the  “equal  time”  Section,  the 
Council  took  no  position  on  the  issue, 
but  decided  to  seek  points  of  view  from 
others  in  the  field,  possibly  pursuing  the 
issue  at  the  next  Council  session. 

Present  Council  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  during  the  annual  meeting  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  chairman 
(editor  in  residence.  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University); 
Robert  B.  McKey,  vice-chairman  (direc¬ 
tor,  Aspen  Institute  Program  on  Justice, 
Society  and  the  Individual);  William  A. 
Rusher,  treasurer  (publisher.  National 
Review);  William  B.  Arthur,  executive 
director,  and  non-council  member,  An¬ 
tonia  Hyde,  of  the  Council  staff,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Elected  to  the  executive  committee,  in 
addition  to  Council  officers,  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Brady,  Jr.,  chairman,  W.H. 
Brady  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney,  president.  Children’s  Televi¬ 
sion  Workshop,  New  York;  Loren  F. 
Ghiglione,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Evening  News,  Southbridge,  Mass.;  and 
Richard  S.  Salant,  vice-chairman.  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company. 

Council  members  whose  terms  are  ex¬ 
piring  were  re-elected  as  follows:  Brady, 
Salant,  and  S.  William  Scott,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  radio  news  operations.  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company.  The 
term  of  new  member  Franklin  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  and  former  Ambassador  to  Ghana, 
was  ratified. 

Ralph  Renick,  vicepresident  for  news 
of  WTVJ-TV  Miami,  and  a  retiring 
member  of  the  News  Council,  was  hon¬ 
ored  at  the  Thursday  luncheon  with  a 
scroll  in  appreciation  of  service  to  the 
council  and  in  celebration  of  his  30  years 
of  achievement  in  local  television  jour¬ 
nalism.  Renick  later  was  elected  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  News  Council. 

The  financial  report  indicated  a 
shortfall  of  $40,000  is  estimated  in  the 
fiscal  1979-1980  year  stemming  from  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  long-running  $100,(X)0  grant 
from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

The  calendar  for  meetings  in  1980  will 
include:  March  6-7,  New  York  City; 
June  12-13,  New  York  City;  September 
18-19,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
and  December  4-5  (tentative),  N.Y.C. 
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ing  them  with  the  Main  Press  Center,  and 
Olympie  Village,  and  major  hotels. 

The  Main  Press  Center,  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  under  construction  in  Moscow  is 
located  about  a  10-15  minute  bus  ride 
from  the  Central  Lenin  Stadium.  It  is  a 
5-story  building  which  will  be  equipped 
with  six  rooms  supplied  with  Olivetti 
typewriters  with  keyboards  of  different 
alphabets,  communications  center  in¬ 
cluding  100  teleprinters,  90  telephone 
cabins,  40  telecopiers,  15  telephoto  de¬ 
vices,  an  information  hall  where 
billboards  will  display  results  of  the 
games,  and  an  auditorium  capable  of  seat¬ 
ing  500  where  simultaneous  translation 
into  the  five  official  and  working  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  IOC,  French,  English, 
Russian,  German  and  Spanish. 

For  press  photographers,  Kodak- 
Pathe  of  France  will  provide  facilities  in 
the  ground  floor  Photo  Complex  for  de¬ 
veloping  black  and  white  film,  and  color 
films  of  Kodak,  Fuji,  and  ORWO  var¬ 
ieties.  Additionally,  there  will  be  12  dark¬ 
rooms  available  for  those  photographers 
who  wish  to  develop  and  print  pictures 
themselves.  The  Nippon  Kogaku  K  K. 
of  Japan  will  set  up  a  shop  to  repair 
nearly  all  types  of  cameras.  These 
facilities  will  free  of  charge  for  those 


journalists  who  are  accredited. 

Press  boxes  with  a  total  capacity  of 
7092  seats  will  be  arranged  in  convenient 
areas  in  the  stands  of  the  Olympic  in¬ 
stallations. 

Information  from  the  summer  Olympic 
Games  will  be  collected  and  processed 
by  the  Olympiada  Automated  Control 
System  (OACS).  The  result  sheets  and 
other  materials  of  the  events  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  English,  French  and  Russian. 
The  OACS  will  have  terminals  in  the 
MPC,  OTRC,  sub-press  centers  and 
hotels. 

The  OCOG-80  is  developing  a  super¬ 
fast  information  system  for  the  world 
news  agencies  and  other  users,  called 
SIMTA-*80.  This  computerized  system 
will  convert  the  result  sheets  into  report 
formats  of  the  agencies. 

An  Olympic  12-channel  closed-circuit 
color  television  system  will  be  provided 
for  the  written  press  who  will  be  able  to 
watch  the  events  at  a  number  of  places. 

Sub-press  centers  will  also  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  Olympic  sites  and  will  provide 
traditional  services  for  the  media. 

As  specified  by  the  Olympic  Charter,  no 
more  than  300 journalists  may  be  present 
inside  the  Olympic  Village  at  any  given 
moment.  Consequently,  a  system  of 
temporary  passes  has  been  established 
for  the  visitors  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  Administration  of  the  Olympic  Vil¬ 
lage.  The  world  news  agencies  will  have 
4  permanent  passes  each. 


Additionally,  accredited  journalists 
will  be  able  to  buy  tickets  to  cultural 
events  at  the  MPC,  attend  special  arts 
programs,  go  sightseeing,  and  after  the 
Games  an  optional  sightseeing  trip  to 
Vladimir  and  Suzdal — two  ancient  Rus¬ 
sian  towns — is  being  planned  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  media. 

Weekly  acquired 

Jim  Stubbs,  publisher  of  the  Lake 
Powell  (Ariz.)  Chronicle,  purchased  the 
weekly  Page  (Ariz.)  Paragraph  from 
Gary  and  Kass  Roe. 

The  Paragraph,  which  the  Roes  had 
owned  since  1978,  was  started  in  1976  by 
former  Page  resident  Bob  Bostwick. 

Stubbs  said  he  plans  to  continue  publi¬ 
cation  of  both  newspapers.  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  is  published  bi-weekly. 

Robert  T.  Houk  of  Scottsdale,  Arizona 
consulted  with  the  buyer  and  helped  to 
arrange  the  purchase. 

Insurance  agency 

names  ad  director 

James  C.  O’Toole,  a  veteran  in  the 
public  relations  department  of  Blue 
Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  more 
recently  manager  of  graphic  services 
there,  has  become  director  of  advertising 
for  the  John  P.  Pearl  and  Associates, 
Ltd.,  a  commercial  insurance  agency 
headquartered  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 
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CUT  YOUR  OWN 
TAXES  AND  SAVE 

The  program  that  will 
help  your  readers  save  money  in  1980! 

Everything  your  readers  need  to  know  about  Your  newspaper  can  use  our  Reader  Service 
filing  their  1979  tax  returns  is  easily  explained  Bureau  for  fulfillment  or  you  can  fulfill  your  own 
in  the  all  new  1980  edition  of  “Cut  Your  Own  orders  with  books  ordered  in  bulk,  imprinted 
Taxes  And  Save.”  with  your  logotype  if  you  prefer. 


Tax  expert  Ray  De  Crane  has  put  together  a 
detailed  14-part  series  which  you  can  run  in 
your  newspaper  beginning  January  1,  1980  or 
thereafter. 

The  series  will  carry  coupons  with  information 
on  ordering  the  80-page  “Cut  Your  Own  Taxes 
And  Save”  book,  which  is  jam-packed  with  the 
latest  information  from  the  IRS. 


Enterprise  Publications  will  handle  all  mail 
orders  at  no  extra  cost  to  your  newspaper. 

For  complete  information  on  starting  the  best 
public  service  program  you  can  give  your  read¬ 
ers  this  year,  just  call  or  write: 

JEAN  MOONEY 
(212)  557-9655 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLICATIONS 

A  division  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10017 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


By-line  for  “Prince  Valiant”  to  change 


Next  February  10,  the  signature  of 
Harold  Foster  will  appear  for  the  last 
time  on  the  Sunday  “Prince  Valiant” 
comics  page. 

That  Sunday,  the  venerable  creator  of 
“Prince  Valiant”  retires  after  43  years 
with  his  fabled  hero  and  turns  the  page 
over  to  associate  John  Cullen  Murphy. 
However,  the  page  will  continue  to  bear 
the  legend,  “Created  by  Harold  Foster.” 

Now  87,  Foster  has  made  his  decision 
to  retire  completely  and  would  have  re¬ 
tired  “Prince  Valiant”  too,  but  King 
Features  bought  the  rights  and  Murphy 
will  continue  the  Sunday  page. 

Murphy  is  president  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society  and  in  1975  won  a 
NCS  Reuben  category  award  for  the  best 
story  strip  with  “Prince  Valiant.”  He 
took  over  the  illustration  assignment  in 
the  early  70s  when  Foster  went  into  par¬ 
tial  retirement.  Murphy  continued  his 
own  strip  “Big  Ben  Bolt”  until  1978. 

While  in  semi  retirement  at  his  home  in 
Spring  Hill,  Florida,  Foster  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  the  weekly  script  and 
sketch  the  layout  for  the  pictures.  Fos¬ 
ter’s  hands  are  afflicted  with  arthritis  and 
he  gets  around  with  a  cane  and  walker. 

Back  in  the  mid-thirties,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  liked  Foster’s  Sunday  color 
comics  page  on  “Tarzan”  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  asked  him  to  do  a  strip.  Foster  gave 
up  “Tarzan”  to  recreate  the  days  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  for  the 
comics'.  The  cartoonist  was  an  innovator 
in  using  lettered  text  beneath  drawings 
instead  of  the  usual  comic  strip  balloons. 
This  gave  Foster  greater  scope  in 
meticulous  illustration  of  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant.” 

«  « 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  has  announced  appointment  of 
Ross  Glover  as  southeastern  representa¬ 
tive.  Glover  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
and  service  of  the  syndicate  features  and 
the  KNT  supplemental  news  service  in 
the  7-state  area. 

Glover  was  a  partner  in  the  Glover- 
Philips  Advertising  Agency  of  Atlanta 
prior  to  joining  the  syndicate  and  has 
been  an  editor  with  Abernathy  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  of  Atlanta. 

*  *  * 

King  Features  has  readied  a  new  tax 
series  by  consumer  finance  writer  Peter 
Weaver  with  the  title  “Cut  Your  Tax 
Bill.” 

The  series  is  serviced  in  15  parts  for 
1980  and  also  carries  two  year-end  bonus 
columns  for  early  signers.  The  1979 
bonus  columns  include  detailed  info  on 
what  tax  payers  need  to  do  before  De¬ 
cember  31  to  lower  tax  liabilities.  The 
1980  material  is  in  2  sections,  with  arti¬ 
cles  on  tax  planning  for  the  year  and  the 


10-part  series  on  tax  return  preparation, 
deductions  and  liabilities. 

«  «  * 

The  1980  edition  of  Enterprise  Publica¬ 
tions’  “Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  and  Save” 
will  be  released  January  1. 

This  15th  annual  tax  program  of  the 
Reader  Service  Division  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  includes  a  14-part 
newspaper  series  and  80-page  book,  both 
written  by  Ray  De  Crane. 

De  Crane  spent  hours  interviewing  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  final  writing  of  the  book  did  not 
begin  until  late  October  when  the  IRS 
finalized  tax  plans  for  the  year. 

The  author  was  formerly  business 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  is  now 
vicepresident  and  financial  counselor  for 
Cuyahoga  Savings  in  Cleveland.  De 
Crane  has  written  the  tax  program  for 
NEA  through  the  past  15  years. 

The  book  offered  through  the  series  is 
available  by  direct  order  to  NEA  reader 
service  bureaus  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  or  public  service  counters  of  the 
newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

Texas  newsman  and  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent,  L.M.  Boyd,  has  a  new  book  collec¬ 
tion  of  odd  facts  and  trivia  of  the  kind 
that  fill  his  syndicated  column.  The  col¬ 
umn  is  now  being  made  available  through 
AP  DataFeature  and  UPI  DataNews. 

Boyd  and  Amon  Carter,  Jr.  founded 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  Syndicate, 
and  when  the  newspaper  was  sold  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Boyd  secured  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  moved  it  to  Weatherford, 
Texas,  as  Crown  Syndicate — located  at  5 
Crown  Road. 

The  syndicate  is  a  family  operation 
with  Patricia  Boyd  as  vicepresident. 
Three  daughters  assist:  Clara  heads  the 
sales  force;  Frances  is  the  typesetter  and 
Theresa  is  production  superintendent. 

Mrs.  Boyd  does  most  of  the  research, 
checking  to  assure  accuracy  of  the  in¬ 
formation  bits  submitted  by  many  read¬ 
ers  who  write  in.  She  uses  3x5  cards  to 
file  away  the  notes. 

One  item  in  the  book,  “Boyd’s  Book 
of  Odd  Facts”  (Sterling  Publishing  Co.) 
is  this  Q  &  A:  Who  was  the  first  of  the 
daily  newspaper  columnists?  Answer: 
That  poet  of  childhood,  Eugene  Field, 


generally  is  so  credited.  His  “Sharps  and 
Flats”  column  started  in  the  Chicago 

Daily  News  in  1883. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Times  Special  Features 
launched  Dr.  Gabe  Mirkin’s  “Sports- 
medicine”  column  this  past  week.  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  over  the  past  year  ex¬ 
cerpted  a  s  lies  from  Dr.  Mirkin’s  “The 
Sportsmedicine  Book.” 

Mirkin,  who  has  been  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  distance  running,  lectures  on 
training  for  fitness  and  athletic 
competition — and  in  addition  to  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  teaches  a 
popular  course  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  weekly  column  format  will  be  a 
3(X)-word  essay  followed  by  3(K)-word  Q 
&  A  section. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Murray  Olderman,  contributing  editor 
and  sports  columnist  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  has  released  the 
NEA  All-American  College  Football 
Team  roster. 

The  team  announcement  has  been 
made  annually  to  the  client  newspapers 
in  North  America  since  the  selection 
began  more  than  50  years  ago.  A  sports 
cartoon  by  Olderman  accompanies  his 
article. 

The  team  is  created  from  a  concensus 
poll  of  college  football  coaches,  football 
writers  and  pro  scouts. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

American-born  Israeli  newspaper  car¬ 
toonist,  Yaakov  Kirschen,  is  the  creator 
of  a  new  comic  strip  from  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation, 
with  the  title  “Adam  An’.” 

The  strip  has  only  3  characters;  none 
wears  any  clothes  and  there  is  no  back¬ 
ground  detail. 

There’s  just  Adam  and  Eve  and  The 
Snake. 

The  format  has  the  three  thoroughly 
contemporary  protagonists  beset  by 
thunderous  one-liners  dropped  into  the 
Garden  by  the  Voice  from  Above. 

“Adam  An’  ”  begins  6  days  a  week  as 
of  January  7. 

Kirschen  does  the  Jerusalem  Post’s 
feature  “Dry  Bones.”  The  cartoonist 
grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  was  graduated 
from  Queens  Colleg>.  and  worked  as  an 
artist  and  as  a  magazine  and  children’s 
book  illustrator  before  moving  to  Israel 
in  1971  with  his  family. 

Below — Adam  An'  friend  in  one 
of  the  first  new  comics  of  1980. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 


OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE— Weekly 
panel  featuring  little  known  historical 
facts  and  Americana.  $15  per  week. 
Stephen  P.  Imhoff,  310  W  Liberty  St, 
Louisville  KY  40202.  (502)  582-2673. 


ANTIQUES 


GRAY  BOONE  ON  ANTIQUES— Interest 
in  antiques  is  flourishing.  Gray  Boone, 
editor  of  Antique  Monthly,  The  Gray  Let¬ 
ter,  and  Horizon  magazine,  now  offers  a 
weekly  antiques  newspaper  column 
featuring  practical  collecting  tips.  Call 
collect  or  write  for  a  complete  informa¬ 
tion  packet.  Gray  Boone  on  Antiques,  PO 
Drawer  2,  Tuscaloosa  AL  35402.  (205) 
345-0272. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


BUSINESS 


FOR  TRADE  MAGAZINE  READERS— 
Latest  on  fares,  hotels,  tips  for  business 
travelers  to  save  money,  time,  hassle. 
Monthly  700  word  column  by  estab¬ 
lished  business  and  travel  writer.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates  from  Victor  Block,  5310 
Glenwood  Rd,  Washington  DC  20014. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BEST  comic  strips,  puzzles,  feature  col¬ 
umns,  editorial  and  sport  cartoons. 
FREE  CATALOG  or  $2  for  sample  pack. 
R-GABS,  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501. 


ENERGY 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY:  Just  the  Facts. 
Need  balanced,  expert  reporting  that 
makes  compelling  reading?  Nuclear 
power  scoops,  breaking  news  and 
analysis.  Complete  economic,  political 
and  technical  coverage.  Nuclear  Option, 
Box  717,  Cooper  Station,  New  York  NY 
10003. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really 
serious  about  promotion — The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 

Kublisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
umor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


FEATURES  enchant  readers.  List  and 
few  samples  free.  Kit  of  60,  $2.  Dickson, 
1 7700  Western  69k,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


KRIS  PRINGLE'S  "Counter  Clockwise" 
nostalgia  column  has  been  the  back 
page— the  entire  back  page— of  the 
60,(X)0-plus  monthly  tab  Boston  Senior¬ 
ity  for  years.  His  news,  photo  and  fea¬ 
ture  work  has  appeared  nationally  and 
abroad.  Kris  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  articles,  including  those  in 
the  Boston  Herald  American  and  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "Let  me  pick  up  where 
your  wire  leaves  off.  Let  me  and  my  staff 
of  writers  and  photographers  be  your 
Boston  Bureau,''  Kris  Pringle,  12  Austin 
St,  Boston  MA  02129.  (617)  242-1499  (a 
24-hour  number). 


"INKLINGS" — Popular  550  word 
tongue-in-fat-cheek  view  of  life  and  hard 
times  in  the  U.S.  of  A.  One  to  3  times 
weekly.  Rates,  samples:  Jo  Rife,  17620 
Holiday,  Morgan  Hill  CA  95037. 


FOLLY'S  THINKSHOP— Weekly  humor 
strip.  Details:  Richard  Jarrett  Company, 
PO  Box  6876,  Chicago  IL  60690. 


MEDICAL 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  medical  news,  with 
commentary,  3(X)+  words.  Willing  to  be 
syndicated.  L.A.  Chotkowski  MD,  FACP, 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Kensin^on  CT 
06037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


NOSTALGIA 


GRAB  young  adult  market.  5(X)  words 
packed  with  memories.  Samples, 
Leisureland  Features,  2125  Ewart  Av, 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canada. 


PUZZLES 


BOTTICELLI,  The  Name  Game.  Unique 
adaptation  of  favorite  parlor  game  into 
lively,  entertaining  print  format.  Witty 
and  challenging  for  all  ages.  Daily  fea¬ 
ture,  extended  Sunday  version.  Write  for 
camera-ready  sample:  CT  Enterprises, 
Box  342061,  Coral  Gables  FL  331^. 


RUN  G*A*R*B*L*E*S  NOW 
RUN  F!E!A!T!U!R!E  WOW 
FONE  212-477-2535  FONE 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  "entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  anoa  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge.”  5th  year,  ma¬ 
jor  dailies.  Edith  Lank,  240  Heminmay, 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 


RECORD  REVIEWS 


RECORD  REVIEWS — Keep  your  readers 
posted  on  what's  happening  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  music  world.  Everyone  buys  records! 
Contact:  Imagine  Magazine,  Box  2715, 
Waterbury  CT  06720.  (203)  753-2167. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN 


SENSITIVE  AND  REALISTIC— Today's 
senior  citizen  population  is  increasing 
and  more  varied  than  ever.  Margaret,  a 
leading  authority,  speaks  directly  to 
their  concerns — and  their  strengths,  in 
DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Letters  and 
answers  of  interest  to  all  ages.  Full  of 
practical  information,  spice  and  life. 
Weekly.  Write  for  samples  and  rates: 
MHS  Features,  PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill 
Station,  New  York  NY  10021. 


SPORTS 


SPORT  SEARCH — Weekly  word  maze  for 
all  sports  fans,  2  columns  by  SVz  inches. 
Samples:  Leo  White  Productions,  168 
Strasser  Av,  Westwood  MA  02090. 


"BOOTSTRAPS"  is  basic.  It's  an  in¬ 
teresting,  competitive,  habit-forming, 
800  words  of  creative  entertainment  and 
cultural  motivation  for  self-improve¬ 
ment.  $5  per  week,  4  weeks  free.  Elm 
Hollow  Syndicate,  Box  403,  Livingston 
Manor  NY  12758. 


WINE  consumption  up;  readers  need 
buying,  serving  information.  Veteran 
wine  columnist,  upstate  New  York  daily, 
sharp,  iconoclastic.  Inexpensive,  sam¬ 
ples  available.  (617)  479-7963  after  6 
pm. 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

. . .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  1 2,  26  or  52  times 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIERS 

(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


"HOW  TO  START  Your  Own  Community 
Newspaper.”  Only  $9.95.  Praised  in  New 
York  Times,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Meadow 
Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson,  NY 
11777. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER  of  40+  travel  magazines 
seeking  local  associates  for  expansion  in 
selected  U.S.  cities.  Excellent  profitability 
and  training  provided.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  Contact  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVELHOST,  PO  Box  31768,  Dallas  TX 
75231.  (214)  691-1163. 


12  UNUSUAL  WAYS 
Writers  Make 
EXTRA  MONEY! 

FREE  details.  Write:  Entre¬ 
preneur,  2311  Pontius  Av,  Ste 
B-428,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90064. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HISTORIC  NEWSPAPERS 


RARE  NEWSPAPERS 
1660-1960,  original  issues.  Send  $1  for 
catalog,  refundable  with  order.  Mitchell, 
4800  Martin  St,  Alexandria  VA  22312. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
krehbiel.  Box  89.  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  National  8-1133. 


NEWSPAPER  OWNERS-SEEKERS,  We  will 
be  glad  to  go  over  your  plans  with  you.  No 
obl^ations.  NEWSPAPER  SERVI(5e  CO., 
IN(i..  PO  Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 

32461. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair.  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 


PLAN  TO  SELL  IN  '80? 

If  1980  is  the  year  you  plan  to  sell  your 
newspaper,  now  is  the  time  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements.  We'll  find  you  a  competent 
buyer,  at  fair  market  price,  in  confidence, 
without  disrupting  your  business. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days,  932-3642  eves 
or  Leo  White  (309)  932-2336 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file:  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ri(^e  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477^6009. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office,” 
PO  Box  88.  Norton.  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  PO  box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (Bl3)  733-8053 
daytime:  (813)  446-0871  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FI.  33515. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

PARKER  LIKELY — Publishing  Properties 
774  Placido  Way  N.  E. 

St  Petersburg,  Florida  33704 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Or,  Savannah,  GA  31405.  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 
write  Peter  S.  Beer  today— 

5015  Lake  Samm,  Redmond  WA  98052. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL,  RURAL,  profitable,  five  year  old 
weekly.  Zone  1.  Write  Box  31214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SUBURBAN  weekly, 
50,000  circulation,  $500,000  gross,  prof¬ 
itable,  price  $475,000.  Sales  up  $8M- 
$10M  per  month,  1979. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  in  $300,000 
gross  class,  fast  growth  from  new  shopping 
centers;  ahead  in  its  field,  asking 
$300,000. 

IOWA  WEEKLY,  rich  county,  grossed 
$79,000  in  1978  with  owner  taking 
$37,000.  Priced  at  $110,000  with  $40,000 
building. 

State  cash  and  qualifications  in  first  letter 
on  all  above. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
PO  Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654 


ENTERTAINMENT  TAB  at  New  Jersey 
shore,  38  miles  south  Atlantic  City.  Sum¬ 
mer  only,  gross  $22M,  sell  $30M,  $10M 
down,  (jwner  financing  at  8%.  Box  305, 
Rio  (irande  NJ  08242. 


EXCLUSIVE  TWOCOUNTY  WEEKLY.  Zone 
8.  1979  gross  could  reach  $120M,  price 
$180,500  includes  $50M  building,  29% 
down,  15  year  balance.  Owner  ill.  Buyer 
pays  broker.  Dean  Sellers,  808  N  Miller  St, 
Mesa  AZ  85203.  (602)  964-1093. _ 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND— Weekly 
newspaper  and  central  printing  plant.  Cur¬ 
rently  grossitw  $2CX).000  with  net  to  owner 
between  $4(},(}00  and  $50,000.  Firmly 
priced  at  $25().000.  Qualified  buyers  only. 
Write  Box  31436.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BI-WEEKLY  SHOPPER-Central  Califor¬ 
nia.  '79  gross  about  $60,000.  Sell  for 
gross.  Many  assets,  capable  staff,  terms. 
Box  31425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  ONLY;  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  large  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operation.  No  compe¬ 
tition,  proven  high  profit-maker.  Top  plant 
and  equipment.  No  discussions  with 
buyers  with  less  than  $5,000,0(X)  cash. 
Send  financial  references  with  inquiry. 
Contact  Minnesota  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  84  South  Sixth  St,  Minneapolis  MN 
55402. 


WISCONSIN  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly,  domi¬ 
nates,  over  3,000  paid.  Gross  $154,500, 
cash  flow  $30,(X)0.  Cash  or  terms. 

TWO  SOUTHERN  IOWA  WEEKLIES 
award-winners,  over  2800  paid.  Gross 
$116,000,  terms  negotiable. 

KANSAS  WEEKLY  AND  SHOPPER.  1400 

Caid,  gross  over  $80,(X)0.  $95.OO0  with 
uilding  $75,0(X}  without,  29%  down,  10 
years. 

DAKOTA  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  weekly, 
$54,125  cash  flow  on  $232,500  gross, 
3823  paid.  $250,000,  29%,  12  years.  9% 
simple  interest. 

CANADIAN  SUBURBAN,  grossing  $3.5 
million.  Highly  profitable,  priced  $3  mil¬ 
lion. 

MIDWEST  BOOMING  SUBURBANS  gros¬ 
sing  $2  million.  $1.2  million  hard  assets 
(building-plant),  almost  17,000  ABC  paid 
circulation.  Daily  potential. 

MISSOURI  SUBURBAN  will  gross 
$160,(X)0  this  year.  $30,000  down  would 
buy,  assume  notes.  For  reports,  write  or 
call: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas  66207 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a  pur¬ 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $350,000  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspapermen  looking  for 
paper(s)  grossing  $100M  to  $1  million. 
Prefer  Zones  8,  9,  5,  but  will  consider 
other  areas.  Marten,  Box  1388,  Cotton¬ 
wood  AZ  86326. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  on  miniatures  and 
dollhouses,  second  largest  hobby  in 
United  States.  In  fifth  year  with  unlimited 
potential.  Price  $25,000.  Box  31454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  YOUR 
CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS 
We  target  needs  by  an  operational  inven¬ 
tory  then  suggest  solutions.  Phone  Mr  C  H 
Favor  (617)775-0532  or  write  to  Circula¬ 
tion  Research  Group,  4242  Lindell  Blvd,  St 
Louis  MO  63108  or  phone  Ms  K  Morgan- 
stern  (800)  325-8256. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


PRESSES-CONVEYORS;  Consultants,  En¬ 
gineers,  Riggers  and  Machinists  for 
equipment  installations,  modifications, 
repairs,  removals  and  overseas  shipments. 
Skidmore  &  Mason,  1  Sherman  Av,  Jersey 
City  NJ  07307,  (201)  659-6888. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi- 
nanciafand  advisory  service: 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOT's 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million  In¬ 
itial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect: 

Frank  Caloagno  or  Brad  Hart 
(212)  692-2430  (212)  692-2304 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
280  Park  Av.  New  York.  NY  10017 


Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifieds! 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 

Call  for  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION  due  to  illness. 
Brown  Commodore  1822  camera.  18x22 
vacuum  back,  24x36  copy  board,  25  to 
200  percent;  Color-Tran  Model  40(X)R  light 
system;  new  GAM  III  light  integrator;  GFN 
l&inch  PMT  processor.  Harmony  Press, 
Ruston  LA  (318)  255-8911. 


LINE  AOS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 


1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks- -$2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weexs— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks-  $1.5$  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $1.76  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  UM  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS 

RATE  INCREASE 


Effective  January  1,  1980  our  new  classified  rates  will  be  as 
follows; 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $3.10  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.95  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.55  per  line,  per  issue 
Box  service — $3  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 
Box  service — $2  per  issue 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

$75  per  column  inch,  pub  set 
$70  per  column  inch,  camera  ready 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
575  Lexington  Av,  New  York  NY  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINE 
SCHEDULE 

Due  to  the  Christmas  and  New  Years  holidays 
the  following  deadline  schedule  will  be  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  classified  advertising; 

December  29  issue 
Deadline,  Friday,  December  21 
January  5  issue 
Deadline,  Friday  December  28 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1979 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins  .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  systems  for  news¬ 
papers  with  10,000  to  100,000+  circula¬ 
tions.  Designed  to  maintain  total  homes  in 
market  area.  Adaptable  to  subscriber  only 
basis.  Provides  on-line  access  to  sub¬ 
scriber,  route  and  carrier  information. 
Produces  daily  and  on-demand  ABC,  draw, 
bundle  wrapf^r,  carrier  update  package, 
truck  manifest,  mailing  labels,  includes 
auto  router,  PIA  billin^mortization,  car¬ 
rier  billing,  estimating,  bond  and  magazine 
accounting,  on-line  district  manager  mes¬ 
sage  system.  Other  systems  available  in¬ 
clude  Display  A/R  with  extensive  sales 
analysis,  transient  classified,  payroll,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  newsprint,  commercial 
printing,  and  cost  accounting.  Designed 
for  IBM  General  ^tems  Division  equip¬ 
ment.  Contact  CDs,  PO  Box  23054,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


MAJOR  SUPPLIER  of  poly  news  bags, 
plastic  stretch  and  bundling  film,  rubber- 
bands,  and  kraft.  Allegheny  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  4640  Campbells  Run  Rd,  Pittsburgh 
PA  15205,  (412)  787-2700. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADVERTISING-CIRCULATION  Program 
packages  for  sale  for  IBM  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  3,  32  or  34.  Including  ad  sales,  inch 
and  money  analysis  reports  anytime,  also 
monthly  billing  reports.  Extensive  year  ago 
history  for  all  ad  inches  and  money. 
CIRCULATION— draw  sheet,  all  ABC  re¬ 
ports  anytime  and  at  end  of  month.  Ad¬ 
vance  or  arrears  billing.  PIA,  Mail.  R.  C. 
Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P.  0. 
Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301,  (505) 
863-6811. 


MAILROOM 


MULLER  INSERTER  model  227  three  into 
one  and  one  Muller  227  two  into  one. 
Excellent  condition.  Model  545  Cheshire. 
526  label  head  and  12  foot  conveyor.  Ed 
Heisley,  (800)  527-1668. 


SHERIDAN  24P  inserter  with  conveyor 
connection  to  handfly  table  or  counter 
stacker.  Available  immediately.  Box 
33230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  inserter  with  6  stations,  excellent 
condition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
33224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  mailing  machines.  Sax  Mayer 
tyers.  Addressograph  machines,  frames, 
cabinets.  Curtis,  816  National  Press  Bldg, 
Washington  DC  20045.  (202)  628-56%. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. _ 

NEWSPRINT  CULLS— We  offer  300  tons 
per  month,  various  sizes.  Northwest  ship¬ 
ping  point.  (206)  567-4423. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
sup^ply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


OFFERING 

NEWSPRINT 

Write  us  after  January  20  for 
remaining  spot-priced  first 
quarter  availabilities,  Box 
31362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PASTEUP 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph.  (304)  233-5211 


PHOTOTYPESmiNG 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I,  II,  III  Photon 
Pacesetters.  The  Lookout,  POB  205, 
HopewellJunc  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200-52800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


CASH  FOR  MARK  I,  IV, 

and  V  Pacesetters 
(614)  846-7025 


3  DRUM  VIP  72  point  measurematic  with 
spare  parts  kit  and  font  strips.  Available 
immediately.  Moving  must  sell.  (603) 
893-4363. 


AVAILABLE  NCW 

2  Harris  TXT  H's,  5  disc  arms,  12  point' 
sizes  (5-72).  Spare  power  supply  for  light 
source.  Complete  set  of  spare  modules 
and  motors.  Complete  spare  micro  data 
computer.  22  discs  included.  Very  light 
usage.  For  further  information  contact  The 
Seattle  Times.  Fairview  North  and  John, 
Seattle  WA  98111.  (206)  464-2540.  Or, 
submit  an  offer  in  writing  to  W.B.  Page  at 
the  address  above. 


CG  4961  SL  with  20  spare  cards.  Just 
traded  in.  Good  condition.  $1000.  (603) 
893-4361. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Unified  Composer  and 
Uniscan.  Approximately  3  years  old.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Where  is,  as  is.  Available 
March  1980.  Two  2%ls  where  is,  as  is. 
Call  John  Ashcraft,  The  Enquirer  Journal, 
PO  Box  70,  Monroe  NC  28ll0.  (704)  289- 
1541. 


CG  4%1  TL  with  30  spare  cards,  spare 
reader,  limited  guarantee.  $2000.  (603) 
893-4364. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  I.  $3300;  Compu 


CG  2%1  TL  with  15  spare  cards,  10  fonts, 
clean-commercial.  $2000.  (603)  893- 
4361. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  IV,  model  B,  low  range, 
excellent  condition,  $84(X).  Two  IBM  stand 
alone  composers,  excellent  condition, 
$2800  each.  (203)  377-1796,  John. 


CG  EDITING  KEYBOARD  model  KDT  good 
for  9000  or  4%1— commercial.  Excellent 
condition.  $2850.  (603)  893-4363. 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION  due  to  illness.  Entire 
Compugraphic  astern  includes  2  Unified 
Composers,  2  Facit  punches,  Unisetter 
LR,  Floppy  Disc  Reader,  MDt  350  Mini- 
Disc  Terminal,  MDR  Mini-Disc  Reader, 
Compukwik  processor,  Mohr  Dryer,  24  Un¬ 
isetter  fonts  with  width  cards.  Harmony 
Press.  Ruston  LA  (318)  255-8911. 


CG  2%1  high  speed  with  12  fonts,  spare 
reader,  commercial..  $28(X}.  (603)  693- 
4362. 


2  HARRIS  TXT  5  disc  typesetters  serial 
Nos.  442  and  448,  on-line  EKTA  stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper  processors.  Spare  microdata, 
spare  parts  kit,  extra  disc.  3  DYMO  Mark  I 
pacesetters,  P-16  controllers,  serial  Nos. 
229,  230,  894.  All  are  8  x  15.  Look  good 
and  run  well,  (intact  Bob  Friesen,  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  130  E  Second  St,  Davenport  lA 
52601.  (319)  383-2352. 

PACESETTER— P-16.  Mark  I,  6  discs, 
runnirw— just  traded  in,  below  component 
cost.  Memory  guarantee.  $28(X).  (603) 
893-4364. 

EDITING  KEYBOARD  AM  model  490  with 
Remex  reader.  Cursor  control,  program¬ 
mable,  ASKI  or  TTF  code,  video  and  war¬ 
ranty.  Excellent  condition.  $2250.  (603) 
893-4363. 

PACESETTERS— Mark  I.  II,  II,  V.  Micro, 
P-16,  TMI,  with  varisystems  keyboard. 
(603)  893-4361. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE— AM  748  Phototypesetter,  9 
type  discs,  3  keyboards  and  processor. 
(206)  682-2494. 


PACESETTER  MARK  I.  8  faces.  8  sizes,  10 
discs,  2  speed  motor,  microdata,  reverse 
lead,  bankruptcy  from  small  company.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $7500.  (603)  893-4362. 


CG  JUNIOR  high  serial  number,  with  8 
fonts  and  pulley  kit.  Produced  montnly 
magazine.  $290().  (603)  893-4362. 


COMPUWRITER  IV,  Model  A.  Excellent 
condition.  Under  warranty.  Call  (913) 
381-8080. 


PRESSES 


1  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  folder 
Grease  type  excellent  condition. 

2  1972  Daily  King  add  on  units  with  roll 
stands. 

1  Reconditioned  Color  King  folder  with  30 
HP  GE  drive. 

Call  or  write: 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


GOSS  HEADLINERS,  Mark  I,  units,  fold¬ 
ers,  color  decks,  also  Di-Litho 
Goss  Unitube  and  Universal  presses,  fold¬ 
ers,  roll  stands,  drives,  units,  color 
decks — convert  to  Di-Litho,  or  offset 
Goss  Suburban — 5  units,  folder,  drive,  roll 
stands 

Cottrell  V-25,  4  units,  balloon,  count-o- 
veyor,  Baldwin  water. 

300  ft.  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
Baldwin  104  Count-O-Veyor 
Wood  portable  fountains— 14Vi"  and  16” 
Capco  portable  fountain— 18” 

Used  Wraparound  Saddles — aluminum, 
magnesium,  steel,  single  and  doubles 
2  sets  Knapp  Platemaking  equipment 
2  Dynaflex  Processors,  1  set  punch,  cut¬ 
ter,  etc. 

Cutler  Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
Melting  pots  and  stereo  equipment  avail¬ 
able  in  all  cutoffs 
WANTED  TO  BUY: 

Colormatic  Units,  22V 
Gregg  36'  Rewinder 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO 
(201)  438-3744 
Ask  for  Sam 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units.  JF-4  folder 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-25  folders.  JF-1. 

Cottrell  V-25,  4-10  units. 

Cottrell  cross  drive  assembly. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-15,  2  units. 

Fairchild  Coitor  King  5  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  l%9-76. 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  folder. 

Goss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban,  8  units. 

(k>ss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU, 
CommuniN. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  V*  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22V. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-120(1  Telex  25-438f 


22V  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
21W  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55”  or  56’ cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
•/u'  cutoff,  1  is  22%’  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss,  Community  oil  bath 
22%’  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

Goss  Suburban,  2  units,  and  folder. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now.  Now  in  our  warehouse 
cleaned  and  painted  or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22.  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  V15A. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION  due  to  illness.  3-unit 
Color  King  web  offset,  KJ-6  folder, 
Cutler-Hammer  20-hp  solid  state  variator 
and  drive  motor;  belt  drive  roll  stands  mod¬ 
ified  for  friction  brakes:  all  in  operation; 
plus  add-on  unit  with  roll  stand  needir^ 
parts.  Harmony  Press,  Ruston  LA.  (318) 
255-8911. 


MERGENTHALER  NEWSMASTER  large  4 
unit  (2  around)  rotary  offset  press  (to  64 
page  tab)  similar  to  and  will  interface  with 
Goss  Urbanite,  but  half  the  used  price  of 
an  Urbanite.  Howard  Sheldon  (213)  630- 
1850,  Paramount  CA. 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  offset  and  letter- 
press.  25  years  experience.  CONTACT: 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


COTTRELL  V-15A,  3  units,  JF  7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A,  2  units,  JF  7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  add  on  unit 
News  King  2  unit^folder 
Color  King,  2  units,  KJ  6  folder 
Color  King  KJ  6  folder,  30  HP  drive 
Custom-Bilt  3  knife  rotary  trimmer 
Cottrell  2  position  V-15A  roll  stand 
Cottrell  4  position  stacked  roll  stand 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 

(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 


GOSS  URBANITE  equipment.  We  own  and 
offer  complete  presses,  units,  folders,  and 
upper  formers.  Very  early  delivery.  Used  or 
remanufactured.  O.N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(404)  321-3992,  Telex  700563. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  Signature,  15(X)series, 
1969.  4  units,  2  folders,  2  MEG  auto  reels, 
4  web  oven.  Excellent  condition.  Ideal  high 
speed  color  press  for  large  newspaper  TV 
guides,  comics,  preprints.  January  deliv¬ 
ery. 

O.N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
(404)  321-3992,  Telex  700563 


WEB  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

2- Unit  News  King,  recently  reconditioned, 
1%4,  located  our  plant,  available  now. 

3- Unit  Goss  Community,  1%5,  located 
Florida,  available  approximately  De¬ 
cember  1,  1979. 

4- Unit  News  King,  1966,  low  usage,  lo¬ 
cated  New  Jersey,  available  now. 

4-Unit  V-15A  Harris,  1968,  located  Kansas 
City  area,  available  December  1,  1979. 

4- Unit  Goss  Community,  1%7,  located 
New  Hampshire,  available  now. 

5- Unit  V-22  Harris,  1970,  located  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  available  Spring  1980. 

We  can  arrange  for  removal,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  installation  of  presses  in  buyer's 

plant. 

For  More  Information 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  PO  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  662i5 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  43262 


2  HOE  LITHOMASTER  units,  one  with 
color  hump.  Also  upper  former,  gears  on 
left  side,  (intact  Jerry  (lay  at  (305)  48^ 
2070. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Second-hand  Goss  Urbanite  and  Harris- 
845  Rollstands  immediately  available  and 
at  substantial  savings  over  cost  of  new 
rollstands. 

CARY  COMPANY,  INC. 

(DLINER,  4  units  327  Pepper  Road 

er,  available  now.  Barrington  IL  60010 

latic,  3  units,  2  (312)  381-46IX) 

aw. 

"  or  56’  cut  down  WANTED  TO  BUY 

'ormers,  1  is  23  USED  MACHINERY— Stepper  model  600 
cutoff.  or  similar  machine, 

ty  oil  bath  (516)  766-7835. 

nvertible  4  units,  - 

THREE-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  press  in  good 
and  folder.  condition.  Phone  (602)  955-9253,  or  write 
I  tension  pasters  Milt  Wick,  3827  E  Marlette,  Scottsdale  AZ 
our  warehouse  85253. 

•  rebuilt.  - 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  by  growing^Califor- 
folders.  nia  weekly.  Any  size.  Call  collect,!}.  Viani, 

(805)  6%-1476. 

BEST  $$$  FOR  YOUR  METAL  TYPE 
lAL  PRESS  INC.  Lead  Department  Commercial  Metals  Co. 
Mien,  TX  78501  Box  1046  Dallas.  Texas  75221 

)11.  (214)  631-4120  Ext.  215 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  8.  1979 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IBM  COMPOSER.  IBM  ESC.  IBM  fonts. 
IBM;  camera.  N.  Gregory.  343  Clive  Ave.. 
Oceanside.  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 

FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Pox  27787.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter  required 
by  daily  newspaper.  Will  top  dollar. 
Box  259M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ACADEMIC 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  FACULTY  and  adviser 
to  semi-weekly  student  newspaper. 
Tenure-track  position.  Upgraded  salary 
and  rank.  Teaching  and  media  experience 
required.  Adviser  experience  helpful.  PhD 
preferred.  ABD  or  masters  with  solid  media 
work  will  be  considered.  Applications,  re¬ 
sumes,  references  must  be  received  by 
January  15,  1980,  for  employment  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Contact  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Box  5121,  Southern  Station, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  MS  39401.  An  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  leading  to  the  MA 
in  Journalism  or  the  PhD  in  mass  media 
designed  for  professionals.  Financial 
assistance  available.  Write  Director, 
Graduate  Affairs  Committee,  School  of 
Journalism,  Michigan  State  University, 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Anirmative  Action  Employer. 


DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
KSU  invites  applications  and  nominations 
for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Presently  one  of  the  heaviest 
enrolled  programs  on  campus,  the  school 
offers  an  undergraduate  as  well  as  a  mas¬ 
ters  level  program. 

While  the  PhD  is  desired  but  not  required, 
candidates  should  have  demonstrated 
strength  and  achievement  as  a  teacher- 
scholar  sufficient  for  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  associate  or  full  professor,  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience,  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  communicate  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  groups  and  individuals  both  internal 
and  external  to  the  university.  Candidates 
should  also  have  substantial  experience  as 
a  working  journalist.  Additional  experience 
in  public  relations,  advertising,  and  broad¬ 
cast  news  is  desirable.  Salary  negotiable: 
$31,000  minimum;  starting  date:  July  1, 
1980. 

Kent  State  University  is  located  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio,  a  major  industrial  center  of 
the  United  States.  The  city  of  Kent  offers 
the  amenities  of  suburban  living  with  easy 
access  to  diverse  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities  in  nearby  Akron  and  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Kent  State  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  employer.  A  letter 
of  application  (or  nomination),  vita,  and 
names  of  at  least  3  current  references 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  January  1, 
1980.  tO:  Dr  Stanley  J.  Hille,  Chairman, 
Journalism  Search  Committee,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Kent  OH  44242. 


COMMUNICATIONS— Senior  Associate 
Professor,  specialty  in  broadcasting,  able 
to  teach  courses  in  print  journalism.  An 
additional  competency  (film,  photography, 
advertising,  etc.)  is  desirable.  Will  help  de¬ 
velop  new  BA  in  Communications,  may  in¬ 
itiate  campus  radio  station.  Teaching  and 
media  (preferably  tv)  experience  required. 
Ph.D.  Tenure  track  position  begins  Sep¬ 
tember  1980.  Send  only  letters  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  vitae  by  January  14  to  E.  Allen 
Tilley,  Chairperson,  Department  of  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  University  of  North 
Florida,  Jacksonville,  FL  32216.  University 
of  North  Florida,  an  upper  division  and 
graduate  institution,  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V2Z'25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  2^-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


MAKING  market  in  Mark  I,  II.  Ill  Photon 
Pacesetter.  The  Lookout,  POB  205,  Hope- 
well  June  NY  12533.  (914)  226-4711. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  for  your  obsolete 
lithographic  film  and  silver  chip.  Call  Bos¬ 
ton  Recovery,  PO  Box  799,  Brockton  MA, 
(617)  588-3214. 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  opening  for  Spring  of  1980.  BA,  10 
years  of  full-time  print  news  experience 
required.  Send  applications  to  DW  Darson, 
Head  of  Journalism  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  Tucson  AZ  85721.  Equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action.  Title  IX, 
Section  504  employer. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNICATION  at 
The  University  of  Alabama  is  seeking  to  fill 
several  positions  beginning  in  August. 
1980  in  the  following  areas:  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising,  and  graphics.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  teaching  introductory  and 
advanced  courses.  Salaries  and  rank  are 
dependent  upon  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidates  must  possess  an  earned 
doctorate,  professional  experience  within 
the  communication  industry  and  dertxjn- 
strate  the  potential  for  scholarly  research. 
Contact:  Search  Committee,  School  of 
Communication,  University  of  Alabama, 
P.O.  Box  1482,  University,  AL  35486. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  at  Austin  has 
two  faculty  positions  beginning  September 
1,  1980.  One,  at  the  associate  professor, 
lecturer,  or  assistant  professor  level,  calls 
for  a  person  with  distinguished  and  sub¬ 
stantial  print  journalism  experience; 
higher  degrees  preferred  but  not  required. 
Duties:  to  teach  reporting  and  editing  and 
to  work  closely  with  the  student  newspa¬ 
per;  must  have  knowledge  of  newsroom 
management.  The  other  position,  at  the 
assistant  professor  level,  requires  the 
Ph.D.  or  its  equivalent,  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  experience,  and  evidence  of  re¬ 
search  productivity.  Duties:  to  teach  edit¬ 
ing,  reporting,  and  areas  related  to  the  in¬ 
dividual's  research  specialties.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  and  resume  by  January  18.  1980, 
to  Dr.  Martin  L.  Gibson,  Department  of 
Journalism,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Au¬ 
stin,  Austin,  TX  78712.  An  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion,  equal  opportunity  employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Assistant/Associate 
Professor  to  teach  Introduction  to  Public 
Relations,  cases  and  studies,  and  related 
coursework.  PhD  required,  teaching  and 
professional  experience  highly  desirable. 
Begin  August  21,  1979.  Complete  descrip¬ 
tion  sent  upon  receipt  of  query.  Apply  to: 
Jon  Hall,  Ciepartment  of  Speech,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Northern  Iowa,  Cedar  Falls,  lA 
50613.  Affirmative  action,  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 


TWO  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  start  September,  1980.  Position 
No.  1  applicants  should  be  qualified  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  reporting 
courses;  Position  No.  2,  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  advertising  courses.  For  either  po¬ 
sition,  applicants  also  should  be  able  to 
teach  courses  in  at  least  one  of  these 
areas;  radio- TV  news,  graphics,  magazine 
journalism,  public  relations.  Relevant  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  experience  required; 
college  teaching  and  record  of  research 
and  publication  highly  desirable.  Docto¬ 
rate  preferred;  master's  required.  Fixed- 
term  appointments  may  be  renewable. 
Salary  competitive  with  other  leading  uni¬ 
versities.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  list  of 
references  to:  Paul  Nelson.  Search  Chair¬ 
man,  School  of  Journalism.  University  of 
Or(»gon.  Eugene  OR  97403.  Deadline:  De¬ 
cember  31,  1979.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  to 
teach  Introductory  and  Advanced  Advertis¬ 
ing  courses,  including  Radio-TV  Advertis¬ 
ing;  may  also  be  assigned  to  teach  news 
writing  laboratory  or  introductory  public  re¬ 
lations  course.  Masters  degree  required: 
doctoral  degree  preferred;  3-5  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  advertising  field 
required;  teaching  experience  at  the  col¬ 
let  level  preferrM.  Salary  up  to  $16,70Ci 
for  10  months.  Apply  by  sending  resume 
names  and  addresses  of  three  references 
to  Dr.  Marian  D.  Nelson,  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Advertising,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  OK  74074.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  is  December  3l,  1979,  or 
until  adequate  pool  of  qualified  applicants 
is  received.  Job  begins  September  1, 
1980. 

Oklahoma  State  University  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer/ethnic  minorities  and 
women  candidates  are  urged  to  identify 
themselves  in  the  application. 


VACANCY  opening  August  1980  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  undergraduate  journalism 
department.  Applicants  will  be  judged 
upon  breadth  and  quality  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  careers,  ideally  in  print  with  recent 
emphasis  on  broadcast.  Teaching  ex¬ 
perience  and  advanced  degrees  are  impor¬ 
tant  but  secondary  considerations.  Submit 
applications  by  February  1, 1980  to  Robert 
H.  Lawrence,  Acting  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM  87131.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
AND  PUBLICATIONS 
Requirements:  Masters  degree  preferred 
lus  3  years  experience  in  the  field;  with 
ackground  in  verbal  and  written  com¬ 
munications,  publications  coordination 
design  and  writing/editing;  plus  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  community  college. 
Starting:  Immediately  (Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  January  15,  1980). 

Salary;  $18.028-$23,436  for  12-month 
assignment;  plus  liberal  vacation  and  ben¬ 
efit  program. 

Contact:  Director  of  Professional  Person¬ 
nel,  College  of  Dupage,  600  Lambert  Rd, 
Glen  Ellyn.  Illinois  60137.  Or  call;  (312) 
858-2800,  ext  2460/1.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


POSITION  AVAILABLE  January  or  August, 
1980.  Application  receipt  deadline  is  De¬ 
cember  31,  1979. 

Department  Head,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  Mississippi  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Women,  Columbus,  Mississippi. 
Applicant  must  also  be  able  to  qualify  for  a 
professorial  rank.  (Assistant  to  Professor). 
Applicant  should  be  qualified  to  teach 
both  journalism  and  broadcasting,  have 
varied  experience  in  both  areas,  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  broadcasting  equipment,  and  be 
able  to  teach  radio  and  television  produc¬ 
tion.  Applicants  should  address  a  letter 
with  a  resume  containing  three  names  and 
addresses  of  references  tO;  Dr.  [Jwieht 
Payne,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Box 
W-40,  Mississippi  University  for  Women, 
Columbus,  MS  39701. 

Mississippi  University  for  Women  is  an 
Equal  (Jpportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


TENURE-TRACK  POSITION  open  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1980.  School  is  seeking  person 
with  mass  media  and  teaching  experience 
who  could  teach  in  any  one  or  combination 
of;  Magazine,  Public  Relations,  Photo¬ 
journalism,  News  Editorial.  Ph.O./ABD 
preferred,  will  consider  person  with  Mas¬ 
ters  with  exceptional  experience.  Salary 
and  rank  competitive.  Deadline:  February 
1,  1980.  Contact:  Dr.  Ray  Laakaniemi,  As¬ 
sistant  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio  43403.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


WEST  GEORGIA  College  has  a  vacancy  in 
Mass  Communication,  teaching  radio  and 
television  production.  PhD  preferred. 
Minimum  salary  $13,000  for  9  months. 
Send  resume  to  Or  Chester  Gibson,  De¬ 
partment  of  Fine  Arts,  West  (Borgia  Col¬ 
lege,  Carrollton  GA  30118. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  JOURNALISM 
— Starting  August  1980.  Professional  ex- 
perierice  required:  graduate  degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Teach  reporting  and  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  qualified  for  either  broadcast 
news  or  public  relations/advertising.  Dr 
William  Hammel,  Department  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  Loyola  University,  6363  St 
Charles  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  7(}118.  Loyola 
is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 
LAW  PROFESSOR 

University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Journalism  has  an  opening  for  a  person 
starting  in  the  198(J-81  academic  year. 
Classroom  experience  is  required.  Interest 
in  scholarship,  mandatory,  law  degree  de¬ 
sirable.  Write  to:  Director,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  use.  University  Park,  Los  Angeles 
CA  90K7.  An  Equal  Opportunity,  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  OFFICE 
MANAGER 

Immediate  opening  with  a  well  established 
and  growirw  company  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
California  tor  a  person  experienced  in  the 
area  of  operations  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  to  supervise  our  accounting  opera¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  will  include  a  compu¬ 
ter  training  program,  program  mainte¬ 
nance,  production  and  ev^uation  of  re¬ 
ports  and  coordination  of  system  usage. 
Tell  us  how  you  qualify  by  contacting  Mr 
Reno,  at  (805)  543- Iwl  or  write  to  the 
Telegram-Tribune  Company,  PO  Box  112, 
San  Luis  Obispo  CA  93406. 


WEEKLY  MANAGER 

Eastern  Zone  5  weekly  over  50(X)  needs  a 
capable  manager  strong  on  advertising 
sales.  Excellent  compensation  for  a  self 
starter  who  is  promotK>n  minded  and  per¬ 
sistent.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  31416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  manager  for  two 
north  Jersey  weekly  newspapers  and  cable 
TV  studio.  Strong  organizational  and  lead¬ 
ership  skills  necessary.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  twenty  minutes  from  New  York.  Send 
resume  to  Frank  Orechio,  PO  Box  95,  Nut- 
ley  NJ  07110. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Strong  eastern  Ohio  weekly  wants  to  dou¬ 
ble  size  to  $800,000  in  3  years.  If  ^  can 
do  it,  write  telling  us  what  you  have  to 
offer.  You  will  be  well  paid,  get  good  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Nice  town  in  beautiful  section 
of  state.  Letter  must  give  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Reply  to  Box  31277,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  tor  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  6  weeklies.  Seek  aggressive 
person  with  sales  experience  in  display, 
classified  and  departmental  administra¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  benefits  in  excess  of 
$25,0(10.  Opportunities  to  advance.  Must 
be  aggressive  and  possess  integrity.  Zone 
5.  Box  31220,  Editor  &  Publislwr. 


ADVERTISING 

SALES 

We're  looking  for  a  successful  experienced 
sales  representative  who  is  looking  for  a 
new  challenge  on  a  top  medium-size  daily. 
Pleasant  Midwest  location.  Starting  salary 
range  $14,200  to  $17,500  with  regular  in¬ 
creases.  Position  open  mid-December  or 
early  January.  Send  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  31390,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTIS'NG  DIRECTOR 
Western  New  York,  10,000  daily  with  Sun¬ 
day  and  shopper.  The  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  will  be  in  charge  of  all  facets  of  the 
ad  department,  and  must  be  a  leader  and 
able  to  motivate  a  medium  size  staff  in  a 
very  competitive  market.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  and  tell  us  why,  plus  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  31382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FT  LAUDERDALE  entertainment  paper 
seeks  2  retail  display  salespeople.  $200 
per  week  draw.  Resume:  Good  Times, 
1400  E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd,  Ft  Lauderdale 
FL  33334. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

Position  in  the  Chicago  office 
with  a  major  national  and  retail 
newspaper  rep  firm.  Position  re¬ 
quires  commitment  and  desire  to 
grow  into  management  position. 
At  least  2  years  space  selling  ex¬ 
perience  and  college  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Box  31502.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  salesperson  for  home¬ 
town  newspaper  must  be  willing  to  spend 
time  in  field  to  deveto  new  business. 
Experience  preferred.  Benefits.  For  ap¬ 
pointment  call  Mr  Louis  (504)  345-6673. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST 

Major  Zone  5  metropolitan  AM  newspaper 
neMS  experienced  editorial  artist  witn  par- 
ticular  strength  in  maps,  charts  and 
graphs.  Must  be  willing  to  work  nights. 
Journeyman  scale  exceeds  $500,  plus 
10%  night  differential.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  31316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


BOY  CREWS 

Major  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2  seeks 
experienced  contract  operator  capable  of 
producing  ACK}-!-  orders  per  week  in  large  5 
county  area.  Box  314(}1,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  a  district  manager  at  a  small  to 
medium  paper  and  want  to  grow  in  the 
circulation  field?  Feel  boxed  in  and  want  to 
manage  a  department  in  the  next  2-3 
years? 

We  need  a  strong  district  manager  who  is 
ready  to  be  brought  along  as  one  of  our 
group's  department  heads.  Only  shirt¬ 
sleeved  individuals  need  apply  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  circulaton  director. 
We  offer  good  compensation  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  benefit  package.  Send  resume  with  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  31386.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER— 4CXX)  circulation  in  Zone  7. 
Can  be  much  higher  with  good  organized 
promotions.  Ideal  situation  tor  nurriber  two 
person  seeking  challenge.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  for  individual 
willing  to  work  hard  to  regain  lost  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Submit  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING-MARKETING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  fast  growing,  university  city,  7 
days  a  week  paper.  Modern  plant.superior 
news  product  and  excellent  saturation  of 
market.  Management  anxious  for  profes¬ 
sional  ad  management  and  marketing,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  computer  system  infor¬ 
mation  on  subscribers,  demographics,  etc. 
Company  has  modern,  growing,  flexible 
10,000  subscribers,  cable  television  sys¬ 
tem  which  presents  possibilities  for  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  efforts.  Manager  should 
be  able  to  direct  and  motivate,  be  anxious 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in 
sales  and  marketing.  Please  send  personal 
resume  and  names  of  references.  All  re¬ 
plies  kept  in  confidence  unless  otherwise 
released  by  applicant.  Write  Box  31344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST  GROWING  suburban  weekly  in 
California,  looking  for  strong,  enthusiastic 
individual  with  some  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising.  SalaryZ-r  high  commission,  mileage. 
Immediate  opening.  Reply  Foster  City 
Progress,  PO  Box  4040,  Foster  City  CA 
94404,  Attn:  Sharry  Han,  Ad  Manager. 


YOU  ARE  AN  EXPERIENCED  ad  sales  per¬ 
son,  but  your  chances  for  promotion  are 
limited.  Escape  the  rat  race!  We  need 
your  selling  talents.  You  will  be  selling  ad 
space  for  the  second  largest  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Iowa.  Send  resume  and  letter  of 
introduction  including  salary  history,  to: 
THE  GLOBE,  1821  Jackson  St,  Sioux  City 
lA  51105. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  to  pro¬ 
mote  display,  computerized  TMC  shopper 
at  small  established  Zone  6  ABC  daily.  Un¬ 
opposed  in  county  and  trade  area  of 
30,000.  Lead  staff  of  4.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Good  base  plus  bonus,  mileage, 
vacation,  hospitalization.  Write  Box 
31501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 
We're  building  an  aggressive  team  at  a 
40,000  daily  Knowntor  innovation  in  a 
comfortable  growing  community.  To  join 
us  as  retail  manager  you  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  managing,  be  comfortable  with 
planning  and  goal  setting,  and  be  a  compe¬ 
tent  coach  to  your  staff.  The  financial  and 
psychological  rewards  will  match  your 
commitment  and  results.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to;  Tom  Kamerer,  Personnel  Direc¬ 
tor,  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque  lA  52(X)1.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ADVERTISING  SALES— Denver  weekly 
suburban  group,  circulation  212,000, 
seeking  experienced  professional  sales 
person.  Salary  plus  incentive  program. 
Send  resume  and  salary  r^uirements  to: 
Bob  Wilson,  Aurora  Sentinel,  11059  E. 
Bethany  Dr,  Aurora  CO  8(X)14. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER  for  2  north  Jer¬ 
sey  weeklies  and  cable  TV  studio.  Must  be 
experienced  and  highly  aggressive,  able  to 
direct  2  other  sales  people.  Immediate 
opening;  20  minutes  from  New  York.  Send 
resume  to  Frank  Orechio,  PO  Box  95,  Nut- 
ley  NJ  07110. 


CIRCULATION 


T  T  T  T  T  T  X 


♦  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ♦ 

▼  We  need  the  right  circulation  manager  for  our  30,000  doily  locoted,  ^ 
^  in  southwestern  Ohio.  ^ 

^  Were  the  Journal-News,  one  of  the  dynamic  Horle-Honks  ^ 
^  newspapers.  We  possess  o  good  growth  record  for  our  seven  day  A 

♦  doily  and  NDC  shopper  and  we  hove  an  excellent  monagement  X 
teom.  T 

J  We'd  like  to  add  to  thot  team  a  circulator  with  young  ideas  who  can  T 
▼  lead  our  seven  district  representatives  on  to  new  challenges.  ▼ 

^  The  position  reports  to  our  circulation  director  and  his  43  years  of  ▼ 
^  experience  could  help  you  brooden  yours.  He's  talented  but  he  ^ 
^  needs  your  help.  ^ 

A  If  you  think  you're  the  person,  pick  up  the  phone,  coll  me  collect  and  ^ 

♦  convince  me  that  we  should  meet  in  person.  If  you  succeed.  I'll  pay  A 
you  $1(X)  for  your  visit,  plus  expenses.  Y 

▼  The  Journal  News,  is  an  equal  opportunity,  male' female  employer  T 
♦  and  we  think  we're  one  of  the  best  monaged  newspapers  in  the  ▼ 
^  country.  ^ 

^  Coll  me.  Rick  Roe.  Generol  Manager,  at  5)3-863-8200.  ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  Zone  6,  applicant  must 
have  proven  track  record  as  Manager  as 
well  as  circulator.  Degree  preferrM  but 
not  required.  Applicant  should  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  motivated,  and  results  oriented. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  31340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ZONE  2  AM  Metro,  is  currently  tak¬ 
ing  applications  for  newspaper  sales  con¬ 
tractors.  Interested  in  "one-on-one”  and 
crew  solicitation  only.  Send  replies  to  Box 
31335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— 12,731  circu¬ 
lation,  6-day  morning  with  TMC  shopper. 
Selling  and  promotion  highest  priorities. 
Responsible  for  entire  operation  of 
department.  Excellent  benefits.  Will  also 
serve  in  advisory  capacity  to  four  sister 
newspapers.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ron  Schmidt,  Fairmont 
Sentinel,  Box  681,  Fairmont  MN  56031. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR/ 
District  Manager  wanted  for  6-day  eve¬ 
ning  ,  in  Zone  4.  Motor  route  experiecKe  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  starting  salary  plus  bonus. 
Send  resume  to  Box  31423,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED— Circulation  Manager  with 
knowledge  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  district 
person  to  move  up  or  assistant  circulation 
manager  to  run  own  department.  Must  be 
willing  to  roll  up  sleeves  and  work,  not  just 
talk.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  31262, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATIDN  MANAGER 
13,(XX)  circulation,  5  day  daily  in  Boston 
suburbs  needs  an  aggressive  person  to 
head  up  a  rebuilding  program.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  in  confidence  to 
Box  31256,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  GROWING  DAILY  in  rural  Zone  9 
needs  person  with  some  experience  to 
handle  carrier  supervision-recruitment 
training  and  promotion.  Send  resume  and 
salary  range  expected.  Box  31236,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  expanding 
group  of  weeklies  and  shopper  in  New  York 
City.  Emphasis  on  home  delive^.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  expectations  to  Box  33204, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  SUPERVISOR 

Zone  7  daily  is  looking  for  a  take  charge 
person  who  will  lead  and  teach  district 
managers  and  can  motivate  the  team. 
Responsibilities  will  include  promotion, 
service  and  collection.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  challenge  we  are  interested  in 
you.  Box  315(X),  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  MANAGER  wanted  for  daily  state 
operation.  The  person  we  seek  is  a  level 
headed  person  who  is  goal  oriented  and 
can  motivate  subordinates.  The  job  will  re- 

3uire  travel  to  initiate  promotions,  train 
istributors  and  take  full  charge  of  col¬ 
lections.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  package  as  well  as  upward  mobility  in 
the  group.  Please,  only  shirt  sleeved  man¬ 
agers.  Box  31498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  satellite  of¬ 
fice.  We  are  a  growing  6-day  27,000  PM. 
We  have  a  young,  eager  sales  team  that 
needs  a  manager  who  is  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  circulation  and  is  not  afraid  to 
lead  his/her  people.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  background.  Zone  5.  Box  31459, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
building  Zone  2  highly  successful  and  re¬ 
sultful  section  to  greater  heights.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  energetic  present  #2  or  #3  in  com¬ 
mand  DK.  Send  details  including  salary 
requirements.  Box  33274,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  wanted.  A  No. 
2  who  wants  to  be  No.  1.  Now's  your 
chance  to  move  up,  only  if  you  can  lead, 
motivate  and  sell.  Opening  exists  on  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  newspaper  chain  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  metro  area,  (xood  salary,  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Box  31320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

THE  BOSTON  (MASSACHUSETTS) 
PHOENIX  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  averag¬ 
ing  140  tabloid  pages,  14 classified  pages, 
and  over  1 15,O0O  circulation,  is  seeking  a 
take  charge  person  with  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  sales  and  marketing 
ability  to  run  its  8  person  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Department.  Classified  advertising 
experierKe  desirable,  but  other  experience 
demonstrating  relevant  and  transferable 
expertise  win  be  considered.  Salary  is 
SlS.fXfO-f  and  benefits,  bonus  and  profit 
sharing.  We've  grown  20%  each  year.  Grow 
with  us.  Send  your  resume  including  salary 
histoiy  to:  H  W  Wolk,  General  Manager, 
The  Boston  Phoenix,  lOO  Massachusetts 
Av,  Boston  MA  02115. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  (Media  Relations)— 
Journalism  school  grad  with  MA  preferred. 
3-5  years  solid  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Strong  news  and  feature  writing 
skills.  Salary  $15,(X)0.  available  January  1. 
Submit  resume,  two  best  writing  samples, 
three  news  references,  to  H.L.  Connor,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford  OH  45056.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity-Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED — Managing  Editor  for  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper.  Total  new  plant,  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Must  know  offset 
makeup  and  photography  and  be  able  to 
direct  other  people.  Call  Pat  Williams,  The 
Dispatch.  Cookeville  TN.  (615)  528-5405. 


THE  BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  Company,  is  seeking  experienced 
rewrite/copy  editors.  Send  resume  to 
Martha  Hanny,  Courier-Express,  795  Main 
St,  BuHalo  NY  14240. 


GOOD  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
with  camera,  make  up  knowledge,  that  our 
organization  can  train  as  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  If  you  don't  know  the  business 
this  job  isn't  for  you.  Send  complete  res¬ 
ume  to  Pat  Williams,  The  Dispatch,  PO 
Box  2848,  Cookeville  TN  38501 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Leading  national  weekly  travel  publication 
seeks  top  flight  editorial  director  to  work  in 
New  York  City.  Travel  writing/industry  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Contact  Joel  M.  Abels,  Publisher, 
Travel  Trade  Publications,  605  5th  Av. 
New  York  NY  10017.  (212)  752-3233. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  twice  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  middle  Georgia.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  and  layout.  Will  manage 
staff  of  5.  Chance  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  copies  of  work  to  Bruce  Lind, 
The  Union  Recorder,  TO  Box  520,  Mill- 
edgeville  GA  31061.  No  calls. 


WANTED — General  Assignment  Reporter. 
Must  have  working  knowledge  of  35mm 
camera.  Call  Pat  Williams,  The  Dispatch. 
Cookeville  TN.  (615)  528-5405. 


THE  GAZETTE  LEADER.  The  newspaper 
for  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey,  is  up¬ 
dating  its  resume  file.  Copy  editors,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  political  reporters  en¬ 
couraged  to  write.  1212  Atlantic  Av.  North 
Wildwood.  NJ  08260. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-Zone  2  daily,  50,000 
circulation  needs  sports  editor  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  drive  to  direct  8  man  staff  in 
major  college  area.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  31252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR — We  seek  an  idea  person 
with  several  years'  newspaper  experience 
and  a  background  in  cooking  and  nutrition 
to  plan,  edit  and  write  for  two  food  sec¬ 
tions  weekly,  one  geared  to  gourmet  cook¬ 
ing  and  entertaining.  We  are  an  aggressive, 
7-day  morning  paper  serving  a  suburban 
area  that  is  an  epicure's  delight.  Excellent 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write  Patricia  D. 
Adam,  Suburban  Living  Editor,  The  Daily 
and  Sunday  Herald,  TO  Box  280,  Arlington 
Hts  IL  6(1006.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Major  metropolitan  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Midwest  seeks  a  sharp 
copy  editor  with  a  flair  for 
headline  writing  and  an  eye  for 
detail.  VDT  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Applicants  should  know 
their  way  around  a  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  have  a  feel  for 
eye-catching  layouts.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  31231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPYWRITER 

Copywriter  to  prepare  promo¬ 
tion  and  related  materials  for 
large  research  institute  in 
Saudi  .Arabia.  Send  resume 


Research  Institute 
I’niversirv’  of  Petroleum 
&  .Minerals 

223  W  LcK)p  South,  Ste  410 
Houston  TX  77027 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  8,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  for  medium- 
sized  Great  Lakes  area  daily  and  Sunday; 
$25,300  a  year.  Need  gpo6  ideas  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience.  Send  resume  to 
Box  31370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPENING  JANUARY  1,  1980  for  sports 
editor  to  work  on  progressive  and  growing 
weekly  newspaper  in  rural  northeast  Ohio. 
Would  also  be  required  to  handle  a  certain 
amount  of  general  news  and  beat  report¬ 
ing.  Would  be  an  integral  part  of  five- 
member  editorial  staff.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  photography  and  dark¬ 
room  work.  Some  pasteup  experience 
would  help  tremendously.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to;  Bill  Peterson,  The  Free  Press 
Standard,  PO  Box  37,  Carrollton  OH 
44615. _ 

EDITOR — 25,000  circulation  twice  weekly 
suburban  Milwaukee  publication  needs 
editor.  Supervise  staff  of  three,  must  be 
able  to  use  camera,  strong  on  community 
news.  Size  of  newspaper  has  doubled 
every  year  for  last  four  years.  You  must  be 
able  to  develop  systems  and  procedures. 
Call  me  collect,  Ray  Lancello,  Publisher, 
Ozaukee  County  Guide,  (414)  377-0303. 

CITY  EDITOR  to  manage  5-member  staff  of 
6-day  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  5.  Pleasant 
city,  friendly  staff.  Should  know  photogra¬ 
phy.  Send  resume  and  clips.  Box  31348, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS;  1  general  assignment,  1 
strong  features  and  in-depth  reporting 
with  some  layout  bacl^round.  Great  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  outdoor-oriented.  Send  resume 
to  Box  31346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  18,000  midwest 
daily  which  accents  local  coverage.  Strong 
on  newsroom  administration,  layout;  some 
writing.  Ideal  location  for  the  outdoors- 
oriented.  Good  growth  opportunity.  Sala^ 
opened.  Send  resume  to  Box  31347, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

REPORTER 

We  are  in  need  of  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters  for  our  Highland  Park  News,  Deer¬ 
field  Review,  and  Glencove  News. 
Minimum  of  1  year  newspaper  experience 
required.  Must  have  strong  interest  in 
community  news.  Join  the  dominant  chain 
for  suburban  community  newspapers. 
Submit  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Lawrence  Setnicar,  Pioneer  Press  Inc, 
1232  Central  Av,  Wilmette  IL  60091.  A 
subsidiary  of  Time  Inc.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer  M/F. 


BIG  SKY  OPPORTUNITY— Aggressive, 
community-oriented  newsperson  needed 
to  train  for  managing  editor  spot  on  small 
Montana  daily.  Leads  to  full  responsibility 
for  news  operation,  staff  supervision. 
Clean  air,  low  crime,  lots  of  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Send  letter,  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  31217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  must  be 
experienced-Sun  Valley  Resort  area.  All 
employee  benefits  paid  by  company.  Send 
full  resume  to  Don  Rosebrock,  Wo<^  River 
Journal,  Box  998,  Hailey  ID  83333. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

New  York  State  daily  looking  for  experi¬ 
enced  newsperson  to  oversee  outlying 
bureau  in  small  city.  At  least  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  required.  Zone  2. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  31342, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS  WANTED 
20,000  PM  daily  in  a  competitive  Zone  7 
city,  is  looking  for  staff  members  for  law 
enforcement  and  county  government  beats. 
Minimum  of  a  year's  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Both  beats  call  for  enterprise  and 
in-depth  looks  at  our  community.  The  pace 
is  hectic;  we're  not  satisfied  with  routine 
coverage.  The  salary's  competitive.  If 
you're  ready  to  join  a  tough,  bright  staff 
putting  out  a  superior  paper  in  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  community,  send  work  samples,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  Box  31329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— 100,000  plus  Great  Lakes 
daily  that  emphasizes  excellence  needs 
experienced  copy  editor  for  wire  desk.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  demonstrate  superior  head¬ 
writing  and  editing  skills.  Solid  compensa¬ 
tion  and  fully-paid  benefit  package.  Equal 
opportunity  employer.  Box  31303,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  beginner  needed  by  small  Mid¬ 
west  daily  newsroom.  Must  be  great  at 
spelling,  writing,  typing,  college  academic 
achievements  and  leadership  potential. 
Chance  to  learn  all  phases  of  publishing. 
Write  Box  31301,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Send 
complete  resume,  nonreturnatile  samples 
and  letter  about  yourself. 


VERSATILE  REPORTER  for  lively  60,000 
daily  on  the  edge  of  the  Rockies.  Clips 
should  demonstrate  writing  and  reporting 
skills,  ability  to  find  good  stories  and 
people-angles  in  business,  courts,  city 
hall— wherever.  Apply  Personnel  Manager, 
Billing  (xazette,  TO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT 
59103.  An  equal  employment  opportunity 
employer.  M/F. 


REPORTERS 

Zone  4,  7-day  metro  has  posKions  avail¬ 
able  for  highN  skilled  and  self-motivated 
business,  feature  and  real  estate  writers. 
Minimum  of  3  years  experience  on  daily 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Please  send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  to  Box  31324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER;  Fact  digger  who  writes  crisp, 
complete  stories  wanted  by  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  Texas  PM  paper.  Heaw  on  hard 
news,  so  no  beginners  please.  Box  31503, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 


Editor 


The  publisher  of  this  7-day,  21,000  circulation  indepen¬ 
dent  daily  newspaper  is  looking  for  the  person  who  can 
turn  this  above  average  newspaper  into  an  award-winning 
newspaper.  This  commitment  to  excellence  is  genuine 
and  will  be  backed  with  whatever  resources  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 

The  paper  is  presently  very  well  staffed  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  has  the  latest  in  editorial,  composing  and  press 
equipment. 

The  editor  will  work  directly  with  the  publisher  and  will 
have  complete  charge  of  the  editorial  department. 
Problem  areas  which  need  attention  are:  closer  contact 
with  area  leaders,  improved  editorials,  better  graphics 
and  space  allocation  and  an  on-going  staff  improvement 
program. 

If  you  have  accomplished  this  objective  elsewhere  and 
have  the  ability  to  do  it  again,  send  complete  resume  and 
copies  of  your  newspaper  to  Box  31455,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

All  replies  will  be  kept  in  confidence  and  interviews  will  be 
arranged. 

We  will  design  a  compensation  package  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  successful  cat^idate. 


RETORTERS,  COPY  EDITORS 

We're  looking  for  experienced  reporters 
and  an  experienced  copy  editor,  plus  a 
reporter-rewriter  for  our  new  regional  desk. 
Also  wanted:  trainees  for  development  as 
copy  editors,  and  a  sports  writer.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  and  an  explanation 
of  why  you  want  the  job  tO:  Cliff  Hebard, 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  Clinton 
Square,  Syracuse  NY  13221. 

ASSISTANT 

CITY  EDITOR 

Zone  4,  AM  medium-sized  daily  has  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  top  notch  pro¬ 
fessional  with  strong  leadership  and  marv 
agement  skills.  Responsibilities  include 
the  supervision  of  reporter  staff,  schedul¬ 
ing  assignments  and  staff  development.  A 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  on  daily 

EDITOR  for  highly  competitive,  award  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  group  in  natural 
resource  rich  area  of  Michigan.  Must  have 
some  management  experience,  good 

required  with  2  years  in  supervision.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Respond 
in  writing  to  Box  3l3i8,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

technological  skills  and  hard  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  writing  and  layout 
samples  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
14,  Union  Lake  Ml  48085. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER  for 
highly  aggressive  countv  seat  weekly  in 
southwest  Idaho.  Staff  of 3.  Must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  VDT  equipment.  All  employee  ben- 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

340  Main  St,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 

efits  paid  by  company.  Competitive  salary. 

Send  full  resume  to  Ijon  Rosebrock,  Wood 

River  Journal,  Box  998,  Hailey  ID  83333. 

SUNBELT  BY  THE  SEA 

Our  96,000  paper  needs  a  pro  for  our  out¬ 
standing  leisure  section.  We  want  an  ex¬ 
perienced  writer  with  initiative  and  solid 
reporting  skills  who  can  handle  personality 
profiles,  consumer  articles  and  travel  and 

COPY  EDITORS-FLORIDA 

Growth  at  the  award-winning  Palm  Beach 
Post  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  requires 

2  experienced  copy  editors  for  a  universal 
desk  that  handles  all  layout  and  editing  for 
all  departments.  We  use  lots  of  color  and 
graphics  and  a  modular  layout.  You'll  join  a 
young,  bright  staff  that  strives  to  produce 
newspapers  7  days  a  week  that  people 
want  to  read.  Resumes  and  layout  sarnies 
to  Peter  B  Briggs,  News  Editor,  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Drawer  T,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

the  right  person.  Zone  3.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  31487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

The  Prince  Georges  Journal,  an  aggressive 
twice-weekly  suburban  newspaper  with  an 

ABC  paid  circulation  of  more  than  35,(XX), 
is  seekirw  a  first-rate  reporter  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  beat  covering  governments  and 
politics.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  2 
years  professional  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  familiarity  with  local  government 
and  be  willing  to  work  hard  to  meet  the 

COPY  EDITORS 
CITY/WIRE 

highest  standards.  Write  (please  don't  call) 
enclosins  a  resume,  and  3  rKMvreturnable 
copies  of  your  best  hard  news  stories  to 

Lee  Ewing,  Editor,  The  Prince  Georges 

Join  one  of  the  South's  most  progressive 

Journal,  7100  Baltimore  Av,  Suite  407. 

and  dynamic  newspaper  companies.  The 
Ft  Lauderdale  News/Sun  Sentinel,  a 
medium  sized  7-day  metro  located  in  south 
Florida  has  openings  for  experienced  copy 
editors.  Requirements  include  a  strong 
background  in  copy  editing,  headline  writ¬ 
ing  and  layout.  VDT  experience  and  a 
minimum  of  3  years  on  daily  required. 
AM/PM  shifts.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Please  respond  in  writing  to; 

(Allege  Park  MD  20740.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

CATHOLIC  weekly  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experience  in  feature  writing  and 
editing.  Car  and  camera  use  a  must.  Start 
$8  to  $9M.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  The  Editor,  Vermont  Catholic 

Tribune,  351  North  Av,  Burlington  VT 

05401. 

Claudia  L.  Jxk,  Employment  Manager 
101  North  New  River  Drive  East 

Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
(305)  761-4386 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EXPANDING  MISSOURI  twice-weekly 
needs  energetic  news-features  writer. 

Good  entry  position,  benefits  and 
advancement  opportunity.  Box  31461, 

Editor  St  Publisher. 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

A  nationally  recognized  Chicago  based  health  insurance 
organization  has  an  excellent  career  opportunity  for  a 
Senior  Editor  to  join  our  professional  staff. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  have  a  degree  in  Journalism, 
coupled  with  6  months  to  2  years  experience  as  a  reporter 
on  a  daily  paper. 

Responsibilities  of  this  key  position  will  consist  of  various 
writing  assignments  including  news  releases  for  the  cor¬ 
poration,  speeches  for  top  management,  brochures, 
community  program  presentations,  scripts  for  slide  pres¬ 
entations  and  major  narrative  portions  of  corporate  re¬ 
ports. 

We  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  complete  benefits 
package.  For  consideration,  please  send  resume  in  stric¬ 
test  confidence  to: 

Box  31477,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MIF 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  need  experienced  editor  to  guide 
young,  talented  staff  on  20,000  circulation 
PM  newspaper.  Good  pay.  Contact  Frank 
M  Lane,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Non¬ 
pareil,  Council  Bluffs,  lA  51501.  Phone 
(712)  328-1811.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


DESK  PERSON  for  expected  opening  early 
in  1980.  Must  be  versatile  and  skilled  in 
copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout. 
Experience  a  must.  Write  to  Editor.  Eve¬ 
ning  Capital,  Box  911,  Annapolis  MD  21401. 


WASHINGTON  DC  news  weeklies  seek  in¬ 
tellectually  curious  reporter  to  cover 
economic/environmental  issues  in  syn¬ 
thetic  fuels  and  the  national  push  for  coal 
use.  We  seek  intelligence  and  superior 
clarity  in  the  3  to  4  clips  required  with  your 
resume.  We  offer  above  average  pay,  occa¬ 
sional  travel,  a  non-smoking  ofnce,  good 
fringes,  useful  and  cosmopolitan  col¬ 
leagues  and  a  challenging  beat.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  (required)  to  Box  31470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILITY 

An  8500  6-day  PM  in  North  Dakota  has 
growing  pains:  we're  half  a  person  short  on 
the  desk,  a  quarter  person  short  in  the 
darkroom  and  a  quarter  person  short  on 
the  writing  staff.  It  you're  a  versatile  jour¬ 
nalist  who  can  write,  handle  a  camera,  and 
has  an  eye  for  layout  we  would  like  to  see 
and  talk  about  your  work.  Call  collect  (701) 
572-7162,  in  Williston,  North  Dakota,  be¬ 
tween  2  PM  and  5  PM  any  weekday  and  ask 
for  Rick  Trembley. 


COPY  EDITOR— Opening  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  copy  editor  with  at  least  a  year  or  two 
of  newspaper  experience.  This  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  staff.  Must  be  accurate  and  fast 
for  universal  desk  that  handles  all  copy 
except  sports.  VDT  experience  preferred. 
Pay  is  commensurate  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  employee  benefit  package  includes 
health  and  life  insurance,  vacation  and 
profit  sharing  plan.  Write  tO:  Editor,  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  PO  Box  430,  Green  Bay 
Wl  54305. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  5-day  Sunbelt 
daily  in  collie  town.  Complete  electronic 
newsroom.  Quality  newspaper  emphasiz¬ 
ing  local  coverage  needs  pro  who  under¬ 
stands  news  flow.  Box  31475,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS,  reporters.  Growing  AM 
paper  in  competitive  field  needs  experi¬ 
enced  desk  people,  writers.  Zone  1  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  resume,  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  The  Telegram.  410  State  St, 
Bridgeport  CT  06602. 


CHICAGO'S  fastest  growing  suburban  daily 
has  openings  for  a  few  reporters  and  a  li¬ 
brarian.  Daily  experience  required.  Good 
starting  salary,  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Managing  Editor,  South- 
town  Economist,  5959  S  Harlem  Av, 
Chicago  IL  60638. 


SIX  DAY  moderate  size  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  paper  has  immediate  opening  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  self-starting  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher.  VDT  experience  a  plus.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  references  (confidential) 
to  Box  31444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

TALENT 

Small  but  scrappy  Midwest  group 
seeking  to  attract  a  clutch  of 
editors  and  sub-editors  who  see 
themselves  as  comers,  but  who 
find  themselves  stalled  by  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Two  or  three  of  those 
applying  should  find  themselves 
in  top  editorial  job  on  one  of  our 
dailies  nr  award-winning  non¬ 
dailies.  Two  or  three  others 
should  find  themselves  near  the 
top.  We  pay  well,  offer  good 
fringes,  and  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  grow.  We  would  prefer 
conservative  political  outlook, 
and  look  with  particular  favor  on 
applications  from  women, 
minorities.  Box  31429.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  with  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  to  work  rim  and  work  into  makeup 
and  layout.  Aggressive  newspaper  of 
70,000.  Zone  4.  Write  Box  31458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  18,000 
circulation  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  and  motivate  staff  of  12.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  editorial  opera¬ 
tion  required.  Send  resume  to  Box  31457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL  WRITER  wanted  to  research 
methods  of  scar-birthmark-tattoo 
removal — surgical,  laser,  abrasion — and 
write  brief  articles  for  use  as  a  book  chap¬ 
ter.  Top  pay.  Box  33285.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  ARTICLES  NEEDED 
New  weekly  TV  magazine  needs  features 
and  fill  articles  on  regular  basis,  covering 
TV,  TV  personalities,  sports,  and  music. 
Send  samples  and  rates  tO: 

TV  LIFE  WEEKLY,  INC 
PO  Box  222 

Altamonte  Springs  FL  32701 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200-  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
New  position  on  43,(X)0  Zone  2  progressive 
and  advancing  daily  operation.  The  one  we 
hire  will  have  mailroom  experience,  be 
mechanically  minded  as  well  as  being  a 
"take  charge"  leader  of  staff.  If  you  are  the 
one  we  seek,  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Box  31363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MARKETING 


WE  ARE  LCXIKING  for  one  of  the  best  mar¬ 
keting  directors  in  the  business. 

When  we  find  that  individual,  we  will  offer 
a  substantial  salary  based  on  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  potential,  a  highly  lucrative  in¬ 
centive  program,  all  expenses  including  re¬ 
location  from  wherever  you  are,  and  one  of 
the  most  challenging  growth  opportunities 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Only  one  hitch! 

To  be  considered  you  should  be  a  highly 
experienced  professional  with  a  proven 
track  record  in  advertising,  promotion  and 
circulation.  You  should  be  a  sensitive 
manager  of  staff,  a  self  motivated  idea 
person,  knowledgeable  about  production 
and  new  technology  and  able  to  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  short  term  goals  and  long  term  plans. 
Write  to  us  in  strictest  confidence  with  a 
complete  work  history  and  salary  history. 
We  are  located  in  the  suburban  New  York 
market.  Reply  to  Box  33295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


THE  CLEARWATER  SUN  newspaper  on 
Florida's  west  coast  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  quality  oriented  press  persons. 
Prefer  someone  with  Cosmo  or  Urbanite 
experience.  Some  camera  helpful.  Contact 
Dale  Brower  or  Steve  Farkas,  (813)  448- 
201 1  or  send  resume.  No  collect  calls. 


CREW  FOREMAN  for  Harris  V-15A,  7  units, 
double  ended.  Night  work.  Plate  making 
and  camera  experience  helpful.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Ballston  Printing  Co.,  72  W  High 
St,  Ballston  Spa  NY  12020,  or  phone  (518) 
885-8407,  7-10  pm  Eastern  time. 


PRESSPERSON  for  5  day,  2  shift  commer¬ 
cial  web  operation  experienced  on  Harris 
845  and/or  Goss  Community.  Send  resume 
to  Jerry  Zwicky,  Graphic  Arts  Publishing 
Inc,  2285  Warm  Springs  Av,  Boise  ID 
83706,  (208)  342-3549. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Rapidly  growing  10,000-r  daily  with  out¬ 
side  commercial  printing  in  Zone  9  seeks  a 
working  foreman  experienced  on  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  offset  press.  Beautiful  area  for  fish¬ 
ing  and  hiking.  Many  company  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  profit  sharing.  Please  send  resume 
including  salary  history  and  references  to 
Box  31478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  with  proven 
background  r^uired  for  high-volume  in- 
house  operation.  Layout  and  design  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Supervisory  capabilities, 
accuracy,  ability  to  work  under  pressure 
required.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  31280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper 
Audience  in  the  World 
with  E&P  Classifieds 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


INSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS  OFFICER 
Institutional  relations  officer  background 
and  work  experience:  Central  Wyoming 
College  seeks  an  individual  capable  of 
handling  all  college  informational  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  needs.  A  one-person  shop  re¬ 
quires  skills  as  writer,  photographer,  pub¬ 
lications,  and  advertising  designer. 
Applicant  should  be  well-organized  and 
able  to  work  fast.  Please  verify  experience, 
or  expertise  in  these  areas  in  your  applica¬ 
tion. 

Interest  in,  and  commitment  to,  commun¬ 
ity  college  philosophy  is  very  important. 
Requirements  include  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  journalism,  or  public  relations  and  work 
experience  in  print  or  broadcast  media  or 
college/university  relations. 

All  applications  must  be  received  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Wyoming  College  no  later  than  De¬ 
cember  18,  1979. 

All  inquiries  and  applications  should  be 
sent  tO: 

Dr.  William  W.  Day,  President 
Central  Wyoming  College 
P.O.  Box  1520 
Riverton,  WY  82501 

Central  Wyoming  College  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATE 
Excellent  opportunity  for  self-motivated 
individual  interested  in  career  in  public  re¬ 
lations  and  development.  Ability  to  write 
clearly,  accurately,  speak  effectively. 
Knowledge  of  layout,  graphics,  photogra¬ 
phy,  for  news  media,  brochures,  internal 
publications.  Three  hundred  eighty  bed 
community  hospital  with  proven  PR/ 
development  programs  in  central  Connec¬ 
ticut  university  town.  Cultural,  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  Favorable  salary,  excep¬ 
tional  benefits  for  employee  and  family. 
Resume  including  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  31317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER  OF 
PUBLICATIONS 

Responsible  for  all  aspects 
(writing,  editing,  lay-out, 
photography)  of  four  color 
monthly  publication. 

The  desired  candidate  will 
have  clearly  demonstrated 
writing  ability,  knowledge  of 
graphic  arts  and  3-5  years 
experience  in  publications. 
Daily  newspaper  experience 
and  a  journalism  or  com¬ 
munication  degree  are  de¬ 
sirable. 

Aerojet-General  offers  career 
growth  potential  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

If  you  have  the  required  skills 
for  this  position  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  staff  in  San  Diego, 
send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to; 

M.  Briggs 

Aerojet-General  Corp. 

10300  N.  Torrey  Pines  Road  #116 
La  Jolla.  CA  92037 
An  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR 
Union  College  is  seeking  a  skilled  writer  to 
direct  its  news  bureau.  The  director  writes 
a  variety  of  news  releases;  writes  and  edits 
a  weekly  campus  newsletter;  and  handles 
periodic  writing  assignments  for  other  of¬ 
fices  of  the  college.  In  addition  to  demon¬ 
strated  writing  ability,  the  director  should 
have  (1)  the  ability  to  interview  and  to  con¬ 
duct  background  research;  (2)  the  ability 
to  carry  on  productive  press  relations;  (3) 
good  editorial  skills  and  knowledge  of  for¬ 
mat  and  paste  up  requirements. 
Bachelor's  degree  required;  2-3  years 
news  reporting  preferred.  Position  avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  by  De¬ 
cember  17,  to  Jack  L  Maranville,  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  Lamont  House,  Union 
College.  Schenectady  NY  12308. 

Union  College  is  an  equal  opportunity,  af¬ 
firmative  action  employer. 


CORPORATE/ 

FINANCIAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

EDITOR 

in  New  Knuland  for  major  na¬ 
tional  public  rclation.s  firm. 
.Minimum  5  years  experience, 
crisp,  fast  writer  with  financial 
media/community  knowledge. 
■Send  resume  to: 

Box  .M4.W. 

Kditor  &  Publisher 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


AMBITIOUS,  determined  sales  representa¬ 
tive  with  syndicate  experience  needed  for 
promising  syndicate.  Good  opportunity  to 
grow.  Salary  and  commission  negotiable. 
Box  31299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SERVICEISALES 


^  POSITIONS  ^ 
AVAILABLE 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORA¬ 
TION.  a  Seattle-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  [rresses.  is  ex¬ 
periencing  rapid  growth.  Due 
to  continued  strong  domestic 
and  export  sales,  we  have 
several  openings  bir  persons 
with  background  in  printing 
press  e(|uipmenl  design,  ser¬ 
vice  and  sales. 

.Available  positions  include: 

•  Engineers 

•  Press  erectors 

•  Sales  representatives, 
eh  Press  Corp  offers  in 

addition  to  a  comprehensive 
company  paid  benefits  pack¬ 
age  and  competitive  salary, 
challenge,  responsibilities  and 
opportunity  for  advancement. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Web  Press  Corfi 
829  Houser  Way  North 
Renton  W  A  98055 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR 
Advertising  director,  68,000  daily.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1,  1980.  Degree.  Creative, 
profit,  people  oriented,  strong  on  special 
interest  editions.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  (912)  233-2436  or  write  Box 
33276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE— After  7  years  of  successful 
sales  management  on  a  larger  medium  size 
daily,  I  joined  a  small  daily  with  a  long 
history  of  losses  and  as  publisher  made  it 
very  profitable.  Now  I'm  seeking  general 
management  of  a  medium  daily  or  sales 
management  ota  large  daily.  Degree,  solid 
family  man  and  community  leader.  Box 
31241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  34,  now  in  Zone  5,  experi¬ 
enced  as  No.  2  man  on  daily.  No.  1  on 
weekly  group  and  tri-weekly.  Shopper  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  publishers  position 
on  small  to  medium  daily.  Box  31226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER — An  experienced  publisher 
with  strong  management  background, 
seeks  opponunity  to  run  either  a  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Complete  resume  and  inter¬ 
view  now.  Prefer  South  or  Southwest. 
Write  Box  31291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


NEWSPAPER  PRO  with  30  year  success 
story  seeks  new  challenge.  Knows  how  to 
work,  train,  build  and  manage.  Available 
now!  Box  31268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Retail  Advertising  Sales¬ 
person  seeks  career  position  with  daily  or 
weekly.  Young,  creative,  hard  worker.  Box 
31435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  Ad  Director-Salesman 
with  12years  experience  looking  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zones  7  or  9  with  a  future.  Available 
immediately.  Write  307  Paulson  PI,  Yakima 
WA  98901  or  phone  (509)  966-1207. 


ARTIST 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  for  General  Motors. 
Cartoonist  for  3  weeklies.  Seeking  new 
career  on  daily.  Solid  portfolio.  Bob 
Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln,  Stow  OH 
44224. 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— Syndicated, 
award-winning  veteran  pro.  Employed  but 
languishing  in  a  marriage  to  the  wrong  pa¬ 
per.  Strong  on  both  n«ional  and  local  is¬ 
sues.  Resume,  portfolio.  Box  31341, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  EXPERIENCED  Cartoonist/lllus- 
trator.  Caricatures,  editorial,  whatever 
your  desire,  I  can  do  it  to  your  satisfaction. 
Full-time  or  mail  service.  Leaving  the  army 
soon.  Box  31496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MANAGER  with  top  10  paper  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  income  in  upper 
twenties.  Top  motivator  ready  to  relocate. 
Box  31359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  20  years  proven 
ability  all  facets  of  department.  Strengths 
in  innovative  carrier  promotion,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  organization.  Looking  for  small 
to  medium  newspaper  in  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Call  R  Tice  (609)  884-5088. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  (10  years,  50K 
daily).  Sales,  planning,  promotion, 
budgets,  VOT  input,  people  oriented,  retail 
experience.  ANCAM.  Resume,  references. 
Dwight  Thomas,  1201  N  64,  Waco  TX 
76710.  (817)  772-1697. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  will  add  authority,  vitality  to 
major  daily’s  desk.  Capable,  creative  pro. 
MA,  VDT  experienced,  layout  flair,  sound 
judgment,  steady  temperament.  Solid  man 
for  solid  spot.  Box  31366,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  young  sportswriter  at 
20,000  daily/Sunday  wants  to  tackle 
major/medium  daily.  Have  covered  pros, 
preps,  colleges  and  shared  daily  column. 
Will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  31364,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  WRITER  and  experienced 
editor,  supervision  skills,  seeks  position 
any  Zone.  Am  community  oriented  with 
many  special  talents.  Box  31354,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  sportswriter  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Have  four  years  experience  covering 
college  basketball  and  pro  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  hockey.  VDT  experience.  Box 
31233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER  with  3  years  part 
time  experience  at  5(X),000  suburban  daily 
seeks  entry  level  position  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Takes 
direction  well.  VDT  experience.  Box 
31225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGN  AND  EDITING 


Some  of  the  best  of  both,  with  six  years 
varied  experience.  I'm  seeking  a  responsi¬ 
ble  spot  with  a  daily  under  150,000  or  in¬ 
novative  weekly.  Detailed  resume,  samples 
on  request.  John  Norris,  Box  224,  Gulfport 
MS  3%01.  (601)  863-7082. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Facile,  informed, 
non-ideologue,  thorough  researcher.  Box 
31209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it's  strictly  classified  information!  We'll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  easel 


Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  told  us  “destroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me 
if  Box  Holder  is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  holdings  of  most  groups— but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new 
acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 


_ EDITORIAL _ I 

STRINGER— Words/pictures,  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  area,  California.  Box  33228,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TAXES— LAW— FINANCE 
Translating  legalese  into  English  is  my  tal¬ 
ent.  Can  originate  copy  from  tax  rulings  or 
court  cases.  Or  rewrite  your  lawyer's  stuff 
so  human  beings  can  understand  it.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Freelance  or  part  time.  Box 
33286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKM AN/WRITER  seeks  new 
challenge,  10  years  experience,  5  as  top 
man.  Would  like  to  be  sports  editor.  Box 
31371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EX-WASHINGTON,  state  house  corre¬ 
spondent  seeks  good,  challenging  job 
anywhere.  Skilled  writer,  editor,  inves¬ 
tigator,  44.  Awards.  Sober.  Earning  , 
$25,000,  in  dull  job,  bad  city.  Box  31208,  j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAZY  FEATURE  WRITER,  7  years  experi-  ! 
ence,  needs  butt  kicked  by  someone  who  I 
!  knows  why  they're  doing  it.  No  social  dis-  | 
I  eases  or  felony  convictions,  but  sometimes 
i  forgets  to  wash  hands  after  going  to  the 
!  bathroom.  Will  consider  offers  from  major 
metropolitan  dailies,  magazines  or  small 
!  weeklies  with  unlimited  travel  budgets. 

:  Box  31204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ZONE  5  writer  with  flair  for  humorous  and 
im^inative  features  seeks  worthwhile  po¬ 
sition.  Solid  interviewing,  reporting  skills, 
I  too.  Box  31321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  Writer-Editor,  city  desk,  , 
I  layout,  production,  plus  15  years  covering  | 
business,  government,  finance,  justice, 
environment,  arts.  Philadelphia  area.  Box 
'  31288,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


EX-NEWSPAPERMAN  seeking  editorial 
spot  with  small  publishing  house  needing 
versatility,  resourcefulness,  experience. 
Box  31315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  EDITORIAL  WRITER  position  sought  by 
former  newswoman  with  15  years  reporting 
experience  and  9  years  in  PR.  3802  N  4th 
Av,  Tucson  AZ  85705. 


I  GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 

'  COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 

'  Graphics  director,  editor,  on  m^or  news- 
i  papers  and  magazines.  Author  of  a  classic  i 
I  trade  book,  finishing  novel  and  looking  to 
I  settle.  Knowledgeable  in  PR,  MR,  AV,  and 
!  industrial  and  financial  ad/marketing.  Box  I 
I  31438,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  with  several  : 
years  experience  and  law  degree  looking  | 
I  for  50,0()0-f  enterprising  daily  where  news  ! 
¥  comes  first.  Crime,  courts,  labor,  features.  | 
Box  31431,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

I  LOVING  CARE  of  your  weekly  as  you  slow  \ 
I  down  or  phase  out.  Skilled  newsman  offers  I 
I  community  journalism  experience,  j 
investment  funds.  Prefer  Zones  1  through  i 
4.  Call  (202)  462-7722  nightsAveekends. 


FREELANCE 


FEATURE,  travel  writer.  Zone  5,  seeks  job 
on  metro  anywhere.  Will  consider  crime, 
energy,  business  slots.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  31460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ECONOMICS  REPORTER,  BA  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  nearing  PhD  in  economics,  ex¬ 
perienced,  21  years  old.  Seeking  challeng¬ 
ing  media  job.  Bill  Robinson,  3435 
Eastman,  Boulder  CO  80303. 


RECENT  Washir^on  Post  reporter/intern, 
26,  Princeton,  Yale,  Columbia  education, 
daily  and  weekly  reporting  experience, 
former  film  critic  and  community  editor, 
seeks  writing  position  on  metropolitan 
!  daily  or  weekly.  Carlin  Romano,  400  W  1 19 
St,  13-G,  New  York  NY  10027.  (212)  866- 
8869/251-5616. 


SEEK  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  position. 
Communications/J-degree,  former  English 
teacher,  news  intern  at  radio  station,  coF 
lege  newspaper,  yearbook  experience, 
would  prefer  East  Coast.  Box  31450, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  employed  news,  PR  man,  20 
I  plus  years,  seeks  Midwest  (prefer  Mis¬ 
souri)  post,  either  field,  A-1  references.  PD 
I  Box  441,  Niles  OH  44446. 


UBRARIAN 


\  EXPERIENCED  LIBRARIAN— Efficient. 
'  well-trained.  Have  MLS,  market  research, 
editing  background.  Contact  Box  31446, 
Editor  &  Pumisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PLEASE  ANSWER  THIS  AD. 
Box  31338, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


IXJN'T  LET  18  years  of  newspaper  techni¬ 
cal  and  managerial  experience  go  to  waste. 
If  you  need  a  composition  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant  production  manager  on  your  Mid¬ 
west  paper  call  or  write  Les  Moyer,  Rt  4, 
Box  162.  Bolivar  MO  65613.  (417)  326- 
5327. 


PROOUCTION  MANAGER 
Highly  qualified  to  direct  your  production. 
Good  all-round  newspaper  experience. 
Know  budgeting,  proper  planning,  work 
well  with  people,  acquainted  with  latest 
equipment  and  techniques.  Capable  labor 
r^ations.  Quality  and  cost-conscious.  De¬ 
gree.  Box  31437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED,  RESULT-ORIENTED  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  with  proven  record  in  prod¬ 
uctivity  improvement,  expense  reduction, 
electronic  systems  design  and  manage¬ 
ment,  quality  control  and  plant  design  is 
looking  for  challenging  position  with 
medium  to  large  daily.  Two  jobs  in  19 
years.  Top  references.  Reply  with  confF 
dence  to  Box  33109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Unesco  commission  study 
condemns  censorship 


The  MacBride  Commission,  formed 
two  years  ago  to  study  global  communi¬ 
cations  and  news-gathering  by  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  has 
completed  its  study  and  will  issue  a  final 
report  in  March.  The  report  will  con¬ 
demn  censorship  and  “imbalances  in  the 
international  news  flow,”  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  report. 

Sean  MacBride,  the  75-year-old  Irish 
statesman  whose  name  titled  the  com¬ 
mission,  told  the  AP  he  saw  much  more 
cooperation  among  the  16  international 
journalists  and  government  information 
officials  than  he  had  thought  possible. 

The  McBride  Commission  report 
urges  that  sources  close  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  confirm  journalists  every¬ 
where  be  permitted  to  seek  out  sources 
in  the  political  opposition,  a  recommen¬ 
dation  which  was  opposed  by  Sergei 
Losev,  director  general  of  the  official 
Soviet  Press  agency,  Tass.  In  harmony 
with  recent  crys  from  Third  World  na¬ 
tions  for  a  fairer  shake  in  western  news 
accounts,  the  report  advocates  stepped 
up  efforts  at  attaining  a  “new  world 
information  order”  in  which  news  gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  would  not  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  “transnational”  news  organi¬ 
zations. 

Several  proposals  which  had 
heightened  fears  among  press  freedom 
conscious  Western  joum^ists  were  de¬ 
ferred.  According  to  MacBride,  some  of 
the  proposals  left  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  include:  An  international  ethics 
code;  some  form  of  international  “pro- 

Donrey  group 
adds  36th  daily 

Donrey  Media  Group  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  has  announced  an  agreement  to 
purchase  the  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record 
from  Mrs.  Harriet  McCollum. 

The  daily  claims  a  circulation  of  9,160 
and  sale  of  its  stock  should  be  finalized  in 
early  1980.  No  financial  information  was 
released. 

McCollum  said  her  main  reason  for 
selling  the  paper  which  has  been  in  the 
family  since  1914  was  that  “the  family 
was  all  gone.  My  oldest  son  was  general 
manager  at  the  Record  and  then  he  de¬ 
cided  last  year  to  go  to  Colorado  with  his 
other  brother  and  work  on  our  paper 
(The  Summit  County  Journal,  Brecken- 
ridge.  Col.)  there.” 

The  current  estate  tax  law  did  not  play 
a  part  in  her  decision,  McCollum  said. 

Acquisition  of  the  Record  boosts  Don- 
rey's  daily  newspaper  holdings  to  36. 
The  company  also  owns  36  weeklies,  six 
broadcast  stations,  ten  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  companies,  and  one  CATV  franchise. 
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tection”  for  journalists  as  called  for  by 
MacBride;  a  form  of  international  “right 
of  reply  and  rectification”  for  institu¬ 
tions,  individuals,  governments  or 
groups  which  wish  to  reply  to  news  arti¬ 
cles;  and  plans  for  a  United  Nations  es¬ 
tablished  international  broadcasting 
network. 

The  commission  approved  a  third 
world  recommendation  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Unesco  center  for  com¬ 
munication  planning. 

The  report  is  due  for  submission  to 
Unesco  officials  on  Jan.  5.  It  is  to  be 
presented  to  Unesco’s  general  confer¬ 
ence  next  fall  after  spring  publication. 

Members  of  the  commission,  all  par¬ 
ticipating  as  individuals,  include  Juan 
Somavia,  a  former  Chilian  government 
official;  MacBride;  Losev;  Mustafa 
Masmoudi,  a  Tunisian  official;  Elie  Abel, 
journalism  professor,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity;  Hubert  Beuve-Mery,  founder  of  Le 
Monde;  Elebe  Ma  Ekonzo,  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Zaire  Press  Agency;  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez,  a  Colombian  novelist; 

Editor  asks  students 
to  submit  questions 

The  Des  Moines  Register  executive 
editor,  James  P.  Gannon,  recently  used 
his  “Sunday  Opinion”  section  front  page 
to  promote  the  contest  announced  for 
state  high  school  students  in  connection 
with  the  Register-Tribune  sponsorship  of 
a  Carter-Kennedy  debate  in  Des  Moines, 
February  7. 

Each  student  in  the  475  schools  may 
write  a  question  he  or  she  would  like  to 
ask  one  of  the  debaters,  and  why.  The 
school  winner  will  be  offered  a  ticket  to 
the  forensic  contest.  The  two  best  ques¬ 
tions  from  over  the  state  will  be  asked  of 
the  men  aspiring  to  be  President. 

Gannon,  whose  article  bore  the 
3-column  head — “Here’s  more  about 
politics,  but  please  read  it  anyhow” — 
expressed  the  purpose  of  the  event  in 
this  way: 

“The  pollsters  tell  us  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  turned  off  by  politics  and 
politicians.  They  also  tell  us  that  young 
people  have  a  very  low  interest  in  the 
subject.  Maybe  so.  But  maybe  Iowa  can 
show  the  nation  a  reawakening  of  inter¬ 
est  among  young  and  old.  After  all,  poli¬ 
tics  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
politicians.” 


Mochtar  Lubis  of  Indonesia,  president  of 
the  Press  Foundation  of  Asia;  Michio 
Nagal,  Japanese  journalist;  Fred  Isaac 
Akporuaro  Omu,  former  Nigerian  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Information;  Bogdan  Osolnik,  a 
Yugoslavian  journalist;  Gamal  el-Oteifi, 
former  Egyptian  Information  minister; 
J.P.  Pronk,  a  Dutch  economist;  George 
Gerghese,  an  Indian  journalist;  and  Betty 
Zimmerman,  director  of  Radio  Canada 
International. 


Past  Week’s  Range 

of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

12/5  11/27 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  . 

25V4 

24% 

19% 

Blue  Chips  Stamps  (OTC)  . 

21 V4 

21% 

18’% 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

48 

49 

40% 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

23% 

23 

18 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  . 

38% 

39V2 

32% 

Early  Calif  Industries  (OTC)  . 

7% 

8Vi 

N/A 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

46% 

46% 

43% 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  . 

31 

31 

24 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

23V2 

22% 

22% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

30 

30’/2 

30’% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

25y4 

24 

25’% 

(a)  Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  . 

22% 

22'/2 

23% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

24V2 

23% 

19’/4 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  . 

54 

54 

57% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

31V4 

29% 

24% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

22V4 

22 

26 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

6V2 

6% 

8 

(b)  Post  Corp.  (Wis)  (AMEX)  . 

18% 

18% 

15’% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

10V2 

10 

evt 

Stauffer  Communications . 

27% 

27V2 

23% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

14 

14% 

15 

Times  Inc  (NYSE)  . 

44% 

43% 

41% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

36% 

37 

28% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  . 

13V2 

13% 

13% 

Torstar  (CE)  . 

22 

21% 

16% 

(c)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 

19% 

20V2 

45 

(a)  Stock  split  3  for  2.  effective  10/31/78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11/30/78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  12/27/78 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

.  18 

17 

18’% 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

.  14 

13% 

N/A 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

5% 

5% 

4’% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

.  32'/2 

32% 

26’% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  . 

.  35% 

37 

38’% 

Consol.  Bath  (Mont)  . 

.  i3y4 

12% 

N/A 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

.  39V4 

39V2 

30% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

.  67% 

68% 

51% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

.  19% 

19% 

19% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

.  32 

31% 

26% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

.  48% 

48% 

61% 

Eltra(NYSE)  . 

.  49'/2 

49% 

26% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

.  24% 

25% 

25’% 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  . 

.  37% 

37% 

26% 

Great  Lake  Forest  (CE)  . 

.  43 

43 

N/A 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

.  32 

32% 

31’% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

.  30% 

32% 

31% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  . 

.  11% 

11V2 

13% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

.  37V2 

37% 

39% 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  . 

.  27% 

27% 

20 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

.  40% 

39% 

43’% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

.  13V4 

13% 

12Vi 

Logicon  (AMEX)  . 

.  16% 

14% 

11’% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

.  22% 

22% 

23 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mg.  (NYSE)  . . . . 

.  50 

50% 

61% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  . 

.  63 

62% 

48 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

.  43% 

42% 

35% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  . 

.  28’/2 

27% 

30’% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

.  16% 

15 

11% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

.  23V2 

24% 

25% 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  . 

4'% 

4% 

N/A 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  . 

.  23 

24% 

N/A 

Correction 

The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times’s  Sunday 
circulation  lead  over  the  Trentonian  is 
29,272  copies.  E&P  reported  the  Times’s 
Sunday  lead  as  1 ,800  in  its  December  1 
issue,  page  15. 
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The  daily  inserter  that 
doesn’t  take  the  weekend  off 


The  new  Harris  48  Pocket  designed  to  handle  the  broad  spec-  vantages  of  dual  delivery  operation 

Inserter  can  handle  3  inserts  per  trum  of  daily  and  Sunday  inserts  with  single  delivery  convenience, 

jacket  for  daily  work  at  speeds  up  with  speed  and  efficiency.  A  proven  product  of  the  largest 

to  36,000  per  hour,  7  inserts  for  The  equipment's  on-line  and  newspaper  inserting  equipment 

Sunday  editions  at  speeds  up  to  zone  control  capabilities,  together  maker  in  the  world,  the  Harris 

18,000  per  hour.  with  its  ability  to  keep  up  with  your  NP-848  adapts  to  your  work  week 

press  can  open  doors  to  insert  and  preprint  schedule  without  tak- 

When  you  have  that  kind  of  revenues  that  couldn't  possibly  be  ing  the  weekend  off  For  more 

speed  and  versatility  in  your  mail-  handled  by  hand.  information,  write  Harris  Corpora- 

room,  you  can  "supplement"  your  Easy  to  operate,  changeover  tion.  Bindery  Systems  Division, 

papers’  bottom  line  with  a  whole  from  3  inserts  per  jacket  for  daily  Champlain,  N.Y  12919. 

range  of  profitable  preprints.  And  inserting  to  as  many  as  7  per  jacket 
if  you're  an  observer  of  newspaper  for  weekend  work  takes  approxi- 
advertising  trends,  you  know  that's  mately  10  minutes.  What  s  more 
where  the  big  new  business  is  com-  the  NP-848  features  collector  ring 

ing  from.  The  Harris  NP  848  was  capability  that  provides  all  the  ad- 


HARRIS 

COMMUNICATION  AND 


I 


what  have  you  written  in  1979 
that  could  win  one  of  these? 


Ernie  Pyle  Award 
for  outstanding  human 
interest  reporting 

January  15  is  the  postmark  deadline  for  entries  in  the  Ernie 
Pyle  Memorial  Awards  for  newspaper  writing  in  1979  that 
most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  the 
great  human  interest  columnist 
and  reporter. 


Ernie  Pyle  is  best  remembered 
for  his  World  War  II  dispatches. 
Yet.  long  before  Ernie  began  cov¬ 
ering  America's  fighting  men,  he 
was  a  roving  correspondent  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  In 
peace  and  war,  his  writing  em¬ 
phasized  people,  and  few  re¬ 
porters  came  close  to  matching 
him  in  writing  about  the  common 
man  with  more  uncommon 
feeling. 


ERNIE  PYLE 


In  his  name  and  the  tradition  that  he  established  -  that  of 
writing  about  everyday  people  with  everyday  dreams  -  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  annually  rewards  newspaper 
reporters  for  their  best  work.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $1000 
and  a  medallion  plaque,  and  a  second  prize  of  $500  and  a 
certificate. 

Last  year’s  top  winner  was  Frank  Rossi,  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Daily  Tribune.  Runnerup  w'as  Richard  Ben  Cramer,  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

No  entry  blank  is  required  for  the  Pyle  Awards.  However, 
material  submitted  must  be  mounted,  and  accompanied  by  a 
nominating  letter  from  someone  not  directly  involved  with 
the  entry,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  Work 
published  in  magazines  or  periodicals  is  not  eligible. 

Pyle  entries,  as  in  all  of  the  newspaper  competitions  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Foundation,  become  property  of  The  Founda¬ 
tion.  Address  entries  to  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards,  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 


E.  W.  Scripps  Award 
for  best  service 
to  cause  of  free  press 

February  1  is  the  postmark  deadline  for  the  fourth  annual 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award,  named  in  honor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


It  was  established  to  recognize 
that  newspaper  which,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting,  and  public  educa¬ 
tion,  contributed  most  signifi¬ 
cantly  during  1979  to  the  cause  of 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press. 

A  bronze  plaque  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winning  newspaper, 
with  a  cash  prize  of  $2500  given 
to  the  editor  for  distribution  to  the 
individual  or  individuals  who 
contributed  most  significantly  to 
the  endeavor. 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS 


You  don’t  need  an  entry  blank,  but  exhibits  of  pertinent 
material  should  be  mounted  in  some  manner,  and  submitted 
with  a  nominating  letter  from  someone  not  directly  involved 
with  the  entry.  Address  entries  to  Edward  Willis  Scripps 
Award,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New'  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

Entries  may  reflect  service  to  the  First  Amendment  in  a 
variety  of  ways: 

Fighting  the  growing  threat  of  censorship  in  America: 
overcoming  public  uneasiness  with  regard  to  press  credibil¬ 
ity:  combating  government  secrecy  at  all  levels:  and  instilling 
in  the  publican  appreciation  of  its  need -as  well  as  its  right- 
to  know,  as  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

VYinner  of  the  third  Scripps  Award  was  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  sponsors  these,  other  competitions  with  the  following  dead¬ 
lines.  Fact  Sheets  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  The  Foundation  at  its  New  York  address. 


WALKER  STONE  AWARDS  FOR 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
February  1 


EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS 
February  15 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 
February  1  and  March  1 
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